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AlROM— whm IhaetfiUcdvilh tliaipSritof 
wiuiom to nviti garmtnti Jbr Aartm ; what 
is th(> spirit thure meant iii. 66, 384: — 
appointed by God to be the prop/iei of 
MoKa. til 412-13;— he and hia rium 
Bon ennsuUed rs lo the doctrine he 
eslnblishrd, bcRiro crodit given to a 
rscleor a prophcL iii. 435:— the suci 
aion to the office of Ood'g lieutenant 
ai^ttled in him and his heirs, iii. 463, 
465:— went not up with Moses to mount 
Sinai, iii. 4G5: — till after Moaes had 
brought the words of Gud.ibid.: — car- 
ried no commandmont from Qod to the 
people, iii. 466 ;— the Lord ^mie lo Aanm, 
but seldom, ibid. 

made the ^Iden calf. iiL 4S6, 6.^3:— 
mutinied with Miriam against Moses, 
ibid. iL 239: — the qaesdon Jndged by 
" " ea.ibiiu.~-~ 



God in &TOur of Mosea. il 



i. 840:- 



o»er the people, ibid. : — on Aaron's deatr 
the saceraotal kingdom descended to his 
son Elcaznr. iiL 463 : — his yearly sacri- 
fice for the atonement of the sins of all 
IaraeLiiL476._ 

the representative of God. iii. S13; — be, 
Moses, and the hif^-priests, the civil 

had DO inheritance in the land, 
commanded to lay his hands on the beast 
for BBorifice. iii. 542 : — lifted ap his hands 
towards the congregation when he bless- 
ed them. iii. 543: — his consecration by 
Moses. iiL 621. iv, 193: — had no author- 
ity in Mosea' time of interpreting the 
law or the word of God. ii. 239:— th 
sedition of him and hia sister ngain: 
Moaes arose ont of ambition and desire 
of dominion over the people, ii. 341. 
46S: — ^waa forgiven npon hia repentat 
iv. 190. 

tho olBee of sacrificing, heredilary in him 
and his sons. ii. 248: — ^hls power was 
subordinate ta that of Moses, iv. 17' 
his priesthood ministerial only. iv. 
— 'Moses was to him a god, he to M 
a month, ibid. 
AsADnoN- the deatrm/er. iiL443. see Satan. 



Abdeoa — the madness In. how occnsioned. 

iii. 69 :— its elToets. ibid. 
ABDiciTION— ia the same thing as bmiah- 

iltKCKElT— Thomas, maintained against 
Henry II by the Pope. iii. 309. 

Abiathab — the bigh-priest, deposed by 
Solomon, iii. 419. 471, 571, 617. ii. 149. 

Abju&ation — is wbaL vL 141. 

Abraham— pre Wuded to prophesy not by 
possession of a spirit, but from the voics 
of God. iii. 66 : — from him derived to us 
the laws of the kingdom of God. iiL 99. 
ii. 227: — the covenant of God with him, 
how made. iii. 274, 397. ii. 237, 828:— 
his seed, why bound to obey what he 
should declare to he God's law. ib. ii. 230. 
that stayed his hand &iim slay- 



obligea 
God, Hi 



gect to God's _ 
iii. 398, 461 : — was before subject to his 
marai. ibid, ibid.; — of him, not of Moses, 
St FuuIsMthtbatheiathe/afAtTo/'IAe 
/ailhfid, ibid. : — in what sense coJIed a 
pmphet. iiL 413. 

God appeand to him in Sicbem. iiL 41 S : 
—and on other oocasiona. ibid. 
the father of tho jiutbflil. iii. 461 :— the 



. with Abraham, God 
spako to bim only, iii 463, 463; — made 
no covenant with any of hia seed, ibid.: 
^-had lawfol power to make his seed 
perform all that he covenanted for them, 
iii. 462 : — might lawfally punish any of 
his subjects pretending rt'vclatiun for 
connlenancing doctrine forbidden by 
himself, iii. 463. 

what God expects of him, as head of hia 
family, iii. 557; — the person believed by 
him, was Qod himaelf that spake to him 



supematnrally. ii 
was the first taat 



587. 



t after the deluge tanght 
that then ii one God, the creator of the 
umrld. ii. 227 : — bound himself, by his 
covenant, to acknowledge, not God sim- 
ply, but that God that appeared to liim. 



h. SS9-S0: — wu Eubjeot to no Uirs bnt 
tlie lawB of luttura, at rational worship, 
nnd of ciroumcision. ii.S3U;— nas tbo 
inlcrproter of a/Z Uns, saiTpd and wcnUr. 
ibid,: — hia Bubjecta could not sin in 
obeying him bo lone as he comm&nded 
notbing contrary to the hononr of God. 
ii. S31. 



nantbetweeQ rdioand God, what. 

AnsAMiM — his testimony, that to the liine 
alone belongs the right of judicature, ii. 
144: — the piercing of his heart bj Joab, 
a proof for pulling out a traitor's heart 
vi. 127. 

Abstbact— and concrete names, the ^s- 
tinction into, whence its arises, i. 31 : — 
the abstract, what it denotes, i. 32: — 
denotes only the cause uf the concrete 
name, cot the thing itself, ibid. 

Absurdity — « false itJerence in reason- 
ing inwards of general aignificatiDn. iii. 
H2: — no animid subject to, but man. iii. 
33 : — and of all men most philosophers.ib, 
first cause of, not beginning ratiocina- 
tion from definitions, iii. 33 ; — second, 
goring names of bodies to accidents, or 
Gontrarily. iii. 34 : —third, giving names 
of accidents of bodies to accidents of our 
own bodies, ibid. : — fourth, giving names 
of bodies to names or Epeeches. ibid. : — 
fifth, names of accidents to names or 

Sjeches. ibid.:— siKth, the use of raets- 
ors. ibid.:^ — seTenth, the use of insig- 
iiiRcant names, ibid. 
DO science at all, better than absurd 
general rules, lit. 36. 
may be numbered amongst the sorts of 
nadness. iii. 69. 



.s what 
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.24. 
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AciDEMU — its name from one Academui 
iii 6G7: — the resort of FlaKi and hia 
school, ibid. 

Academics— the followers of Flato. iii. G68. 
ir. 3S8. vi. 9S. 

AccniGKT — what are by most me 
accidenli. i. 33. iii 381. vii. 28 :— 
pany the things in snch mam; 
they may all perish, but can n 
abstracted, ibid. 
eitension the only accident that canuot 
perish or be destroyed.!. 33, 116. 
what accidents compose the nature of a 
thing, and what the thing itself, i. 67 :— 
the method of enquiring, whether the 
cause of any appearance or eSect be 
body or accident, i. 75: — of seokiiig, 
whether any accident be in this or that 
BubjecL L 76 : — not to be explained so 
easily by deRnilion, as by example, i. 



102 :— tlie enquiry what « _.. — __.^ 
an enquiry after fliat wc know already, 
not that we should enquire after, i. 102 1 
— is no part of any thing, i. 103 : — best 
derinition of, the manner by which a 
body is conceived, i. 103, 104 : — the ta^ 
cnlty by which any body works on as 
a conception of itself, i. 103. 
tbe right question concerning accidents, 
what, i- 103 : — the answer thereto, ibid. : 
not anything contained in body. L 



1,117, 



rest, I 



every 



other accident is in its subject, i. 104;— 
accidents which may, and accident! 
which may not perish, except tho body 
perish also. i. 104. 

accidents said to be iahtreitl, L 1 04-5 : — 
whether accidents called inherent, are 
not morions either of the mind, or of the 
bodies themselves. L 105. 
the accidents for which we call body by 
different names, as living creatvre. trie Slo., 
may be generated and destroy «1, L IIG : 
' Et not body. ibid. : — allaccider" " ' 
nitLide and ea^tension may be \ 



aled and destroyed, i 



legener- 



denta, that bodies are things and not 
generated, accidents are generated and 
Dot things, i. 1 1 7 : — an accident goes not 
out of one subject into another, but one 
accident perisheth and another is gener- 
ated. ibi<L 
improper to attribute morion to an ao- 



by the production or perishing of acci- 
dent, the subject is said to be clunigtd, of 
form, to begeaeraied or datroycd. L 118. 
accidents are eoatingtni, in respect of 
olber accidents, antecedent or precedent, 
upon which they do not depend as upon 
their causes, i. 126. 

the efficient cause is formed by the ag- 
gregate of what accidents.!. 122,127:— 
the material caose, by the a^regate of 
what accidents, i. 122: — same accidents 
which form the efficient cause, constitute 
the power of the agent, i. 127. 
accidents of bread in cheese, wordi 
absnrd. iii 3S. 

accidents and qaallties deified by tha 
Gentiles, iii 100 : — prayed to as if ghosts 
hanpng over their beads, ibid. 
aceidenCs and quiliries are not in the 
world, hut are teeming and apparitions 
only, iv. B ;— ^in accidents no reality, iv. 
30G: — all accidents, except motion and 



i 



qnantitT, «re bat diverettj of fofioy .vii^S. 
DO aocideata in God. iv. 336. 
Acx^cBATioN— requires lees eloquence. IIird 

of inleodona which appenr not by Komo 
outward net, there is no human accusa- 
tion, iii 278,447; — where there is no 
. law but the law of nature, there is no 
place Tor accusation. iiL 2T9:^-of that 
which cannot be accused, no judge but 



God.i] 



. 547. 



AcHAH — the trouble raised by him in the 

ciinip of the lamehtea. iii 370 : — bis 

crimi> discovered by lets, iii 423. 
AcuRN — in ancient times men lived on 

■corns, i, 1. iii. 665. 

Using by daily eipcrience, likened to 

feeding upon acorns, i. a. 
Act — accident produced, in respect of the 

cause called an ^rct, is in respect of the 

power called an arl. i. 12S. 

an act impoaaiblH, is (hat for the pro- 
' ID of which there is no power ' 



.Bsible, 



nary. i. 189;— every bi 
is possibl" "'"" ' 
shall at sc 



a necessary act, what. i. 

of intentions which do not appear by 

any outward act, there is no h - - 

nusation. iii. 278;— where the 

is right, the act is no sin. iii. S 

' cferyactis Iheactof him without whose 
consent it is invalid, iii. 538. 

Action- — mimireat action, that is, thrusting 
from or pulling towards. I 87 
and passion in bodies, what, 
nhen tho agent and patient b 






„ s, then a 
mrdialf, other 



beginning and cause the some thin^. 
124:— each intermediate part, is botn 
action and passion, cause and ellect. ibid, 
no action can be colled possible for the 
power of the agent or patient alone, i.129. 
action and reactUm ore in opposite direc- 
tions. i.34S: — upon a patient that re- 
tires from it,nial[es but little impression. 



inallai 



the good or evil effect of any action de- 
pendeth on a chain of consequences, 
which a man can seldom see to the 
of. iii. 50, 356. 

the questions concerning men's ncti 
are questions of fuel, and question 
r!yhl. iii. 143. 



the oGtiouB of men depend Dpon their 
opinions, iii. 164, 

of actions, some naturally signs of ho- 
nour, others of contumely, iii. 356. ii. 
2*20; — ^the former conuot, by human 
power, be separated from divine wor- 
ship, nor the latter made a part of it. 
ibid, ibid.: — actions inditlerent, are re- 
gulated in public worship by the com- 
monwealth, ibid, ibid.:— of actions, some 
signs of honour occordiog to the enstom 
of the place, ii. 212. 

every action of man the first of s chain 
of consequences longer tban any man 
can see iheend of. iiL356: — inthiscbatn 
are linked together both pleasing and 
Bupleasing events, ibid, 
actions and words only, can be accused. 
iii. 278, 447. 

actions are wicked, when otiensive or 
^unst dnty. ii. pref. : — actions are called 
vuna or virtua, according as they please 
or displeaee tbose that name them. ii. 
48;— their goodness or badness consists 
in this, whether or no they tend to peace 
or discord, ii. 48-9 : — all voluntary oc- 
tjons ore governed by men's opinions of 
the good or evil, reward or punishiuent 
consequent thereon, ii, 78, S93. 
every action is in its own nature indif- 
ferent, ii, 151: — what actions are, and 
what ore not to be blamed, cannot be 
determined by the consent of single men. 
ii. 1 96 : — but only by the commonwealth. 
ii. 197. 

actions mhmlary, involuntaTy, and mired, 
iv. 69. 

all actions, in doubt whether well or ill 
done, are ill done, iv. 1ST. 
the moat ordinary aotioui of men, as 
pallmg tfte foot la the ground, tatitg Sec., 
how they proceed from deliberation and 
election, iv. 246: — men are put to death, 
not because their action proceeds from 
electton,but because it was iionDu.iv.2S4. 

Actor — an ortiiiciBl person, whose words 
and actions are owtt^d hy those whom he 
represents, iii. 148 ;— he that covenantulh 
with the actor, not knowing his antbor- 
ity, doth it at his own peril, iii. 149 : — 
breuketh not the law of iinture by any- 
thing done agoinst it by command of the 
author, when, ibid.; — breakelh the law 
of nature by refusing to do anything 
against it by command of the author, if 
bound bv covenant io obey him. ibii 
Diaketh himself author, how. iii. 149. 
an actor may consist of many men, iiL 
151 : — the voice of the majority, that of 
the whole, ibid. 

Actum — -iinpeTaUi et eScilui, are but words. 



11.365-6;— invented by them Ihnt nn- 
dpTstood not BJijthing they signifiod. iv. 
366. V. a9S-7. 

timpliriitinmi, Bignifioth nothing, iv. 301, 
304. T. 343. 
Adah — bad the capacity of being a phi- 
losopher nlone by himself, without mas- 
ter, i. 80, 

since his fall, the equality of a etnught 
to a carved line withoattne nsBiBtuncc of 
Divine Grace is not, in the opinion of a 
kle writer, to be found, i. S73. vii320. 
hovr for instructed by Ood in tbc use of 
speech, iii. IB: — doea not appear from 
the Scriptures to have been taught the 
names of all figurea, numbers, relations 
etc. iii. 19;^niuch less the iuaigoificiint 
words of the Schools, ibid, 
by the name of tbo fruit of the tree of 
knovrledge, what forbidden as a test of 
hia obedience, iii, IB4, 397:— by toating, 
he and Eve took upon them God'a office, 
bnt acquired no new ability to distin- 
guish between good and evil aright, ib. : 
— when they hoc that diet/ uvre naked, 
they did thereby tacitly ct 
himself, how. ibid. 
if he had never sinned, he had never died, 
iii. 347, 397, 43B,440, 613-14,535. 
God reigned over Adam, both naturally 
and pe<mliarly. ilL 397. ii, 327-8 :— the 
manner in which God spake to Adam, 
Eve.Cain , and Noah, not expresaed.ii: 
hid lived in the Paradise of Eden 
laa^ngly, if he hod not sinned, li 



440: — by bis Bin, man fell from hia 
mortal condition, iii 451: — the j&s( 
world, from bim tc the flood. iiL 4se. 
all men guilty of disobedience to God in 
Adam. iiL 585. 

eternal life loat by his ain. iii- 590, 693. 
ir. 353: — had liberty to eat of the tree 
of life so long as ho sinned not. iii. 614: 
— was thrust out of Paradise lest he 
should eat thereof, and live for ever. ib. 
woa a dead man by Hntetice from the time 
of eating of the forbidden fruit, but not 
by exmtiaa till a thouaapd years after- 
God's covenant vrith Adam mode void, 
and never again renewed, ii. 228, 
lived near 1 000 years, without misery, 
and shall at the resurreetion obtain the 
immortality he once lost. v. 102. 

Adahiteb— their party in the Civil War. 
vi 167. 

Addition — and sublracdon, incident 






i. 29. 



Aduq — the prophet, iii. 371. 

' ''difia — how diatinguished Irom dlitia. 
i. 197. 

Adhiration — requires that the things m- 
pearing be new and tinnmal. i. 401. in. 
428. iv. 453: — -therefore memory of for- 
mer appearances. L 402. 
joy from the apprehension of novelty, 
iji. 46;— proper to man, why. ibid.: — ib 
the passion of hope and expealation of 
fntnre knowledge irom anything new 
and strange, iv. SO : — considered ai ap- 
petite, is called cunoiity. ibid.: — causoth 
curiosity, iv. 453. 

Adrian- pope, the stirrop held for him 
by the Emperor Frederic, iii. G94. 
iOLUS — the cause of tempests and storms 
attributed to him. iii. 100. 

.Ethiopia — her priests, vi. 280. vii. 74:—. 

oower. ai ' 

King 

atroyed by Er^ameni 
iuraished the first " 
losophera. vii. 73. 

Affabiutt — of men already in power, ia 
increase of power, iii. 75. 

Affectation^ — is a degree of fantastic 
madnesa. iL 68. 

ArriBti ATioN — how formed. iiL 25 : — when 
true, ibid.:— whensoever Wse, the two 
namea of which it is composed, signify 
nothing, iii. S7:— of absurd and Caiae 
affirmations, if universal, there ran he 
no understanding, iii. 28. — of a general 
afRrmation, unless true, the possibility 
is inconceivable, iii. 32. 

AdAO — Saul's djsobedienco in not slaying 
him. iii. 473. iv. 331. 

AoE — if we will reverence it, the present 
is the oldest, iii 712. iv. 456:— old age 
vindicated, iv. 456-7. 

AoEHT — body generating or destroying 
some accident in another body. i. 130: — 
when coutiguoua to the patient, then the 
action and pasaion are immediate, other- 
wise not. ibid. ; — body lying between and 
contiguous to the agent and patient, is 
itself both agent and patient, i 120.21: 
— the same of many bodies lying in like 
manner, i 121. 

produces its effect according to some ac- 
cident with which both it and the patient 
are affected, i 131; — if the agent and 
patient be in all things the same at one 
time as at another, the effect will be the 
name, i 125. 



J 



aiid|Mtdeiitimbu(condidoaHLL 129;— 
DO acdoD posdble fur [ho power ol' tho 
■gant or patient alonu. ibid, 
sgeots free and amtiiigerU, whad iv, 259: 
— and neoetiary, nhat. v. 227. 

Ague— the disease of, what iiL 319 ; — re- 
aambles ihe distemper of the coBimon- 
nealtb.in the people's tenacity of taoney. 
ibid. 

Ahad — his consulting of tlie 400 prophets. 
iiL 424 iv. 332 : — aia coutroverBy with 
Elijah, iv. 332:''naH slsin Tor the mur- 
der of Nabotfa, and his idalaCr;. iv. 333. 

Ahuab — the propheL ilL 371. 

AlB — will p«netrttte wattir by applicatioo 
of a forae equal to the gravity of the 
water. L 420, 423-4;— will (tenelrate an J' 
fluid body, though never so stubborn, l. 
425. 

its parts, how made to change places by 
the simpio circular motion of the sun. l 
449: — hoR water is thereby drawn up 
into the clonda. i, 450. 
air enclosed in clouds, has its etherial 
Bubstanoe sqneeied ouC i. 4T0, 181. 
the parts of the air resisted by the earth's 
motion, spread tliemselvcs every way on 
its surface. L 470. 
how it \i conlained ia ice. i 473. 
consists of two parts, ether and hard 
atoms. L 4ltt, 511: — the hard aton 
the air confined by clouds, have an 
deavoor \ia rebouiid from each other, ib. 
passing through growing plants, is by 
their motion made odorous. 505. 
is more easily thrown from tho earth's 
surface by its revolution on its aiis, than 
other bo^es. i- Slit 

pure air, in the experiment of water en- 
closed in a vessel to prove a vac 
goes out through the water with the 
same force that the water is injected. L 
917: — has intermingled with it hard 
atoms moved with simple motion, i. 4S1; 
511, 517; — which strongly compressed 
will burst the vessel in which they art 
enclosed. L 518-19: — are heavier than 
pure air. L S19. 

pure air has no gravity, i 519. vii. 145: 
— the reason, ibid. 

air-gun, of late invenljon. i.519; — de- 
scription of. ibid.: — in charging, the aii 
within resists with equal force the entry 

of the air fiwm without, i. 521:— no 

lOeatation of airvritbin. iWd.; — but _ 
■ir driven out, and impure in equal 
quantity driven in. ibid, 
air not visible in air. i 523 : — to conee 
that air is anything, the work ofreas 
ibid.; — we do not feel the weight of 
to air. L 3^3 : — know it to he a body only 



matter of a middle nature between air 
and water, found in coal-mines, i. 524: — 
its effects, ibid. : — its possible cause i. 
.'S26. 

air and aerial substances, in common 
language not taken for ioiliei. iiL 381:— 
are called ipiritt. iii. 382. 
air the only body that has not some in- 
ternal, inviBible motion of its parts, vii. 
li, 132;— has in its own element no 
gravity. viL 13, 31 : — can pierce quick- 
silver. viL 2.?, 93: — has what modon 
&om the sun. vii. 97-100 :— ia impossible 
to be hardened, vii. 132. 
the cause of infecdon in air. viL 136. 
'r^finra— the petitions of Euclid, vii 210; 
— ditler from d\tainaTa, how. ibid. 

Arm y — Saint, the sioty of tho man pre- 
tending to be cured othlindnoBS by him. 
iv. 2H-7. 

ALciBiADEa— the love of Socrates towards 
what. iv. 49;— in it, something 
ired of the use of that time.iv.50. 

Auil^BHAN — or li^l, their origin, ri. 160. 

Alexanbkb.— the Great, iii. 6: — his ghost 
cuuld have no just cause to bo offended 
with him that does not beliuvB all the 
glorious acts ascribed to blm by histori- 
ans, iii. 55 : — his undoing of the Gordian 
knot. iii. 262: — ^his conquest of Asia. iiL 
376 :— of Judwa. iii 484. 
the bishop of Alexandria, iv. 391. 

AuiBBBA— and the analylica tptcwia, aro 
the bracbygmphy of*^ the analysts, i. 
— 1 art of registering with brevity 



A I.I TH" — HIT gotten by conslnunt or con- 
sent, ii. 13. 

Allodial — property, what. vi. 154. 

ALntxiEgT — of Claudins FlolDmiBnB.vii.75. 

dfiaQia — difficulty of being taught iv. 57 : 
—proceeds from a ^se opinion of know- 
ing the truth already, ibid 

d^oprij/ta — how the Groeks dislinguiabed 
between it and lycXij/ia atalria. iii. 278. 

Amazons- hadrecoursc to the men of the 
neighbouring countries, for issue, iii. 
187. ii. 118. iv. 156:— contracted with 
them for the right to the female children, 
ibid. ibid. ibid. : — waged war against 
their adversaries. iL 1 1 6 : — disposed of 
their children at thtnr will. ibid. 

Ambaevaua— of tho heolheu. iii, 663. 

AjtBABSADoa— sent by the sovcreigii on 
his privaui business, is a private person. 
iii 231. 



e sustained hy 



Ajibitioh — dedre of ofiioe and preoedenc 
iii. it: — a Dame used in the worse suns 
why. ibid. : — of great lionours, wLy tn 
nournble. iii. 80; — of little preferments, 
dishoDourable. ibid. 

men that have a strong opinion of their 
own wisdom in matter of government, 
are disposed to unbitiou. iiL 89 : — elo- 
quent speakers are disposed to ambition. 

makes men kinder to the govern uient of 
an assembly than of a moniLruhy, '" 
163, 160: — enf^uders crimo, how. 

as 5. 

the contention of the commonwe 
with, like to the contest of Here 
with the Hydro. iiL 33a. 
avarice and ambilian 
the false opiDioQ of the vulgar com . 
ing righl and lerang. ii dedic ;— ambi- 
tions men wade through streams of the 
blood of their fi^Ilaws to their owu power. 
ii. pref.: — ambitious men diaposeu to in- 
novotionsingoveromenljwhjr.ii 160. iv. 
202 :— those least troubled with caring 
lor necessary thiogs, most prone to am- 
bition, ibid. : — their eloquence like the 
witchcraft of Medea, ii. 164;— is not to 
be rooleil out of the minds oF men, but 
may be repressed by rewards and pu- 
nisbmeota. ii. 175. 

AUBitoSE — his excommunication of Theo- 
dosius, a eapitul crime iiL 583. 

AuBoiNA — amends for the never-to-be- 
forgotten husiQess, demanded by the 
Rump. vi. 3S1. 

Ahhric&ns — have no government, except 
thatof small families. iti.I1 4:— live in the 
brutish manner of the war of every man 
against every man. ihid. ii. 12:— the 
savages of^ not philosophers, iii. 665. 

Ahuon — iii. 102. 

Abnestv — see Oblivion. 



tion hy the Nicene eouncil. 
great plenty of them in the time of Eli- 
sabeth, vl 107; — their party in the Civii 
War. vi 167; — one of the sects bred by 
the Presbyterians. vL 333. 

dvQwflflffia — L 395. 

Analogi — aualugism, what L 146: — the 
comparison of amdogiual quantities ac- 
cording to magnilnde. i. 156-7. 

An iLYSls— method of what. i. 66, 309 ;— 
and nhen used. L 6S:— principles are 
discovered by analysis, ibid, 
the analyst that shall do more than or- 



both cumpreheudod in Lagiiliai. ibid, :- 



in every analjsia ii 
don of two quantities. L 311: — resolving 
ends not UU we come to the causes of 
equality and inequality, ihid. ; — that is, 
to dehnitions coalainiog the effident 
cause of the constmction. ibid.: — this 
I consists of m 



of n 



L 312. 



is reasoning from the supposed constmc- 
tion or generation of a thing, to the 
efficient cause of the thing constructed 
orf^ncrated. i.31S ; — three ways of Gud- 
ing, by analysis, the cause of the equal- 
ity or inequality' of two qiiatititiea, by 
computation of miifinii, by indmiiilei, by 
pnirert. i. 314 :^succesa will depend on 
dciterity, on formerly acquired science, 
and many times on fortune, ibid. 
no good analyst, without being a good 



geomi 



i314. 



analysis by potmri, a tbiug of no great 
extent, i. 314:^ — contained all in the doc- 
trine of rectangles and reclungled soUda. 
ibid, ; — of no use in quantilies of angles 
and arcs of circlca. i. 315 ; — made use of 
hy the ancienls.i 316: — ila virtue con- 
sists in ehauging, turning, and tussiog 
rectangles and analogisms. L 316. 
by miuam very ancient, and at the high- 
est m Vieta. viL 188:— useful fcr what 
ihid. ; — but haa added nothing to geome- 
try, ibid. 

Amarcht— a name given by those that 
disEke it, to democracy, iii. 172, 683. iL 
93, 94. 

Anatomist— may speak or write his judg- 
ment of unclean things, iii. 59. 

Ancona— no tide at Ancona. vii. 14. 

Andes — why not troubled with inconstant 
winds, i. 469. 

Amdbomeda— the tragedy of, its effects 
upon the people of Abdera. iiL 65. 

Akgel — the dootrine of Angels, not the 
subject of philosophy. L 10. 
means coTjtorad SJ^mtanee, iii. 387: — sub- 
tle bodies formed hj God lo declare and 
execute his wilL ibid.:— are substances 
endued with dimension and capability of 
motion, iii. 388; — are not ghosts incor- 
poreal, ibid.; — signifies ameMcajeT. ibid.; 
—most often, a messenger of God. ibid, 
concerning their creation, nothing in the 
Bcriptures. iiL 388: — are ofteu called 



I 






■. ibid. 



; places of the Scriptures, signi- 
nps OK image raised in the fancy to sig- 
nify the presence of God. iii. 389, 394; 
— in the other places may be understood 
in the same maimer, ibid.:— the same 
apparition sometimes called both angd 
and Cud. ibid. 



thoaR that npyicired to Lot, onMed 
iii. 390 :— the an^el thnl sWjed the hiuid 
of Abraham, ibiJ ; — thst appoarwi 
Jacob on the Udder, ihid.: — that wi 
bel'nre the ormj of Israol to tbo Bed 
Seiuir ""■ 



}9I. 



n people, ii 



— not their shape, but thiir use nmliDs 
them angels, ibid.: — signify ihe present 
uf God in supernatural optratione. ibid, 
no text in the canonical Scriptures in 
which any pcrnuinaU thing onderstood 
by the word angtl, which is not corpo- 
real ill 391-S, 394: — will in all placet 
bear the soneei){BiaiBiffrr.ia.a9S:—an 
somedmea in the New Testament put 
for men made by Gtxl the messengers of 
his word. ibid. 

the Dmil and hit Augelt, how 
derstood. iii. 39S-S. 
the anthority of an angel to be rejected 
for the belief thU Jemu h Cliritl. iii. 595. 
the lawtulncss of painting angeU, or- 
gnod for by a Patriarch of Coustautino- 
pl?, KB being eorpoital. it. 429. 
I Anqeb — asersion from eiil with hope of 
sioidingit by force, i. 410. 
cnuseth heat in some parts of the body 
whan awake, and overheating those parts 
in Bleep causelh anger, iii B. 
sudden coorage. iiL 43. It. 42 : — produces 
most crimes, iii. 9S4. 
prooeeda not from in opinion of coD' 
tempt, why. iv. 42-3, 
hs that kitleth a nmn in a sudden pss- 
BJOD of uiger, shall justly be put to 
death, why. ir. 272 : — the kilUn); shall 
be adjuilged to be from election, ibid. 
i&NOLB— delinition o£ L 184: — generation 
ofi i. 184, 187, 197:— two Boctaof, super- 
ficial and solid, i. 184 :— angle, simply 
80 called, and angle of contingence. i. 
184. vii 195 :— angles recOlineal, cuni- 
liniu], and miied. i. 18.1. 
quantity of, is the arc of a oirole deter- 
mined by its proportion to the circum- 
ference, i. 186: — in rectilineal angles, 
the quantity may be taken at any dis- 
tance froio the centre, ibid.: — if one or 
both the oonlaining lines be curved, the 
quantity must bo taken at the least dis- 
tance from their concurrence, ibid, 
ciirvilineal angle, the sami^ as that made 
by the two tangents. I. IST- 
yertioal angles are equal, why. i. 187, 
r^Af angle, that whose qaantit^ is the 
fourth part of the perimeter, i. 187:— 
i^lii/iu angle, what, ibid.; — obtttie and 
ucute, what. ihid. 

VOL. XI. 



STL. IX 

the angle of contact la quantity, vii. 19S: 
— but hetcrogeneouB to that of an angle 
simply BO cJled. I 196. vii. 198, 258 :— 
has tu an an^le simply so called the 
same proportion as a point to a line. i. 
196:- — is made, bow. ibid.: — cannot be 
compared with a common angle, why, L 
197:— is equal to an in^e whose sub- 
tending arc is a pidnt. ibid.: — its quan- 
tity consists in greater or leas flexion. 
ibid. : — is greater in the lesser drcle, 
than in the greater, ibid, 
angle, simply so called, is the inclination 
of two planes, i, 198:— is the digresaion 
of two straight lines meeting in a point, 
*ii. 194. 

a solid anple, what i. 198:— its quan- 
tity, what. ibid. 

to divide an angle in any proportion, 
this the benefit to flow trom Iindin)i; the 
dimension of the circumfereuue of the 
circle, i. 268: — the section of an angle 
in Biny given propordoo, whence to be 
deduced. L 307. 

to exhibit in a plane the division of an- 
gles, pronounced bv the uicients to be 
impossible, except bisection etc. i. 315, 
D spherical angle, ia not a very angle, 
vii 161:— its arc, is what. vii. 163:— nn 
01^ and a eomr are not the same tiling, 
ibid. : — has quantity, bnt is not the sab- 
ject of quantity, vii 194-5. 
Andul — how it is that animals raise 
themselves by leaping, swimming etc, i. 
522. vii 12 : — how, higher by swimming, 
etc, than by leaping, i, 923. 



flying el 



offood and other plei 
Bway the care of knowing causes, iiL 44 : 
— brute animals have no foresight of time 
to come for want of observation and 
memory, iii. 94: — their society is not a 
civil government, why. il 66:— is kept 
together bv what, il 66-7, iv. ISO, 
why animidsdie shortly in the exhausted 

to Buppose that there are no kinds of 
animals in the world that were not ia 
the ark of Noah, an error, why. vii 177, 

Antecedbht— how amaneipeotsthatthe 
like antecedents should be followed by 
the like consequents, iv. lG-17. 

Anthhopomorphites — condemned bvthe 
words God hai no piira, in the Nicena 
Creed, iv. 30, vi. 103:^did not oppear 
till 40 or 50 years after that CoanciL iv. 
399:— were not condemned till the so* 
coud Coundl of Conslandnople. ibid, 

ivBputiTiiiraBuis—'t is but bo that God 
es names to himself in BcriptuiG, 



Ann-CeMaT — whether the Pope be Atiti 
Christ, iii. 5fi2 ;— what he is. ibid, 553 
— his two easentid marks, that he denie) 
Jesns to be Christ, and profcasea himself 
to be ChrisL ibid, ibid.: — is an adversary 
of Jesus the true Cbriat iii 553; — Tkt 
And-Christ, who, iiL 553. 

Ahtiocb — wna a particular Church. iiSSl : 
— elected Paul snd Baniabae. ibid. 

Antjochub— liis name of liiauiv, whence. 



Antipemstasib — ^tbe school doctrine o£ 



Amtipodeb — the 
koowledgcd. iii. 687 : — men formerly 
punished by anthority eccleaiaiitical fc ~ 
supposing, ibid. 

AdnainTT— to antinnity itself, nothing ia 
due. iii. 712; — itsgloryisd 
dead, but the aged, iv. 456: 
of ancient anthors, proceeds not from 
the reverence of the dead, but from the 
competition and mutual envy of the Hi 

Antttyfia. — what so called by the Greeks. 

vii. 108. 
Anjciety — for the Fntaro, disposes men 1 

— is made by what two things peculi: 
to man's nature, iii. 95:— always acooii 
panies men in the ignorance of causes i 
It were in the dark. ibid. 

diraiii%K, itroSatviiiv — the signification 
of. i. 86 :— confined to propositions 
geometry, why. i, 85-7. 

ajToKarioroaic. — vii 167. 

iifup/i^- — aversion. iiL 39. 

A!foli.o —the CBTTse of aria attributed 
him by the Gentiles, iii. 100. 

Aroij.oNins — to be taken in hands by the 
reader before proceeding to che geome- 
try in DE COHFOBE. i. 204. 

Apollos — wa are reduced to the liberty of 
primitive Christians, to follow Pan), 
Cephas, or ApolloB, as each man likcth 
beat. iii. 696. 

AposTiCT — where the dvil power did not 
assist the Church, excommunication bad 
in it neither damage nor terror forapos- 
tacy. iii. 503. 

Apostle — thu Apostles and their succes- 
sors represented the perwinof God from 
the day of the descent of the Holy 
Ghost, lit 376: — their preaobing was a 
proclaiming of the kingdom of God. iii. 
403, 5B2. iL 309.— not present, hut to 

come. iiL sai. 

Ehall sit upon 12 thrones judging the 13 



tribes of Israel 



431, 4aa, 560, 576, 
ii^;i. Ti. :ija. 

191. '' ^' 

Christ before his ascension gave them 
his spirit iii. 4S6: — also after his ascen- 
flion. ib. :^t was their character, to bear 

were endued with the Holy Ghost iii. 
489:— were made jSiisn, not *iiiiierj of 
men. iii 491. ii. 260. iv. 196:— tbeir 
work, proclaiming and preparing for 
Christ's second coming, ibid. :— their 
commission contains no authority over 
any congregation, iii. 496, 519: — bat to 
preach, iii. 497, 523, 568. iv, 195 :— to 
teach, ibid. 508, 519, 523;— to baptize. 
iiL 498, 519, .'523, 568:-to forgive and 
retain sins. iE499-,'i0a: — were left as 
guides, assisted by the Spirit, to bring 
us to the kingdom of God. iii. 496, 
in forgiving and retaining sius, mnsl 
follow the outward marks of repenlanoe. 
iiL 500: — if these appear, they cannot 
deny, if not they cannot grant absolu- 
tion, ibid.: — the same of baptism, ibid.: 
. — had no power to keep persons eicom- 
raunioato out of the synsgognes. iii. 503. 
laboured by reason and persuasion to 
coufute the idolatry, and bring to the 
faith of Christ the Gentiles, iii- 511:— 
preached nothing bat Jcitii Ji Chriit, ih, 
549, 392, 595. ii. 309. iv. 178 :— claimed 
no authority to interpret the Scriptures, 
ibid. : — exhorlcd their converts to obey 
their ethnic princes, ibid, 580, 601 :— 
for oonsdence sake. iL 580. 
every apostle was the interpreter of his 
own epistle. iiL 611 :— took not from the 
people the liberty of interpreting the 
Scriptures for themselves, iii. 512; — sent 
(o the Churches letters and instructious 
of interpretation, ibid, 
not the ApOHtleE, but their converts, 
made tbeir writings canonical, iii. 518: 
—their coramiasion, to proclaim the 
kingdom of Christ, not present, but to 
come. iiL 519: — to shake off the dust of 
feet against those that received 



then 



/. 196: — not U 



from heaven to destroy tJiem. ibid. : 
— not to compel to ohedjeuoe by the 
sword, ibid. iv. 195:— not to make lawa, 
but to obey and teach obedience to laws 
made, iii, 520: — could not make their 
writings obligatory canons withont the 
help of the civil sovereign, ibid. 
the style of their canniS, iii. 590, 5S1. 
their power no other than to invite men 
to embrace the kingdom of God. iii. 521 : 
— the barllisii laid by them on the COn- 



, Tertedtttot laws but conditions, iii. 521, 

561 ^— were bound to learh the doctrina 
Bgre<4] on in their council, bnt could 
not oblige other Christians to obsei^e 
nhaC the; taught, iii 532. 
the eantraa of the ApDHtles, collected by 
Clemens, bishop of Home. iii. 375, 522. 
their office to be martj/rt. iii. 523, 525; — 
this ibe esaential lUKrk diatiuguiihin^ 
their oliice from other magiatracf ecole- 
siasticul. ibid. 524: — the ordination of 
the apostles was the act of the cane 
don, not of Feler or the eleven, iii. 
— in their time no goicmment bv 
oion, but by doctrine and persuading. 
iiL 526. — were oiiiy the preaideuls of 
the aaseniblieB in the election of oSioera. 
iii. 528, 

of the Bposlles such ns were fishermen 
gometiiues exercised their trade. 
were forbiddeik by our Saviour to eany 
gold and liher etc. ibid. : — th( ' 



their conlendon at the Last Supper, who 
of them should bo the greatest m 
when Christ should be king, iii. 555. 
their traditJouH nre but cOuiueL iiL 564 
. — had DO coionjiBEioD u> judge betweeu 

the pereou whom they believed, 
Chriat himEelt ill 5S7. 
lived, aHof them, till after the resur 
tioo of Christ, iii 619. 
were baptized most of them in theiri 
blood, iii. 633. 

the apostles, and after them the pastors 
of the Church, why could they euro tilt 
diseases of roadmen and demuuiacs, 
, wbicb now they cannnt dri. iii, 644. 
would not allow themselvea to be wor- 
shipped, iii. 654. 

the virtues of the apostles, the first ele- 
ments of pontificiBl power, iii. 695. 
their testifying, that thu kingdom n< 
Christ was not come at the time of bis 
ascension. iL 256. 

were elected aud ordained by Christ, ii. 
280:— are called by St. Faul the Aposllet 
eftiic circumcuibH. ii. 281:— their duty 
not to connutnd, but to ttacA. ii. 283. ir. 
IB5: — had the same power of remitdug 
lios us Christ had. ibid. 
in myiltriet nffailh, were promised by 
Christ infallibility till the day of judg- 



)EX. XI 

net till his resurrection understand Christ 
to he more than a. temporal king. iv. 179. 
their equality, iv. 193. 
the Apoiilei' Ctad, how far authorised by 
thcCouncilof Nice. iv. 392-6:— made up 
entire as we now have it by the Chalce- 
douian Council, iv. 401. 

Apotheosis— what so called by the hea- 
thens, ii. 318. iii. 660. 

dirooiivilruyavTrouTv.- iii.502. ii. 288: — a 
word drawn from the custom of the 
Jens to cast out of (he synagogue men 
conlagious in mannera or doctrine, ib. ib. 

Apelles— the heiul of what sect of her^ 
tics. ir. 307 : — attacked by Tertullian. 
ibid. : — condemned by what worils in the 
Apostles' Creed, iv. 392. 

AppmiTe — or approatAuu/, the first en- 
deavour in animal modon tending to- 
wards such thiugs as are known by ex- 
perience to be pleasing, i. 407. 408. iii. 
as. iv. 31: — shunning what is trouble- 
some, acinioH. ibid. ibid. ibid. ibid. : — 
aipetile and aversion to the same thing 
lemale in living creatures, as they 
think it will be for their good or hurt. i. 
408 : — this altemalion called delSxratioii. 
ibid. 

appetite and aversion simply so called, 
follow not deliberatioa, i. 408: — if deli- 
beradon hare gone before, then the last 
act, if appetite, is called the wilL i. 40U. : 
— if aversion, then uiiimlHiigiica, ibid, 
appetite, where it exists, is of necessity, 
whv. i. 499 : — appetite and aversion 
quickly succeeding each other, called 
AoTK and fiar. ibid. : — all passions of the 



of appetites aud aversions, some bom 
with men. iii. 40: — others proceed from 
experience and trial of their effects, ib. : 
— appetites more properly aversions, 
what ibid.:— of things of whioli We 
know not whether they will hurt as or 
not, there may be aversion, but no ap- 
petite, ibid. : — the same things do not 
always cause in man tlie same appedles 
and aversions, why. iii 40-1. 
tho motion made iQ sense continned to 
the heart becomes appetite and aversion, 
iii. 42 : — seemeth to he a corroboration 
of the vital modon. ibid. : — all appeUte, 
desire, love, accompanied with delight 
more or less. ibid. ;^appetile, and the 
other simple passions, have their names 
tor divers canaideradons diversified, iii. 
43. 



diverse, according to theii 



XU IND 

etc. ii. 47 : — this diveraitjr blic cause of 
quarrel atnongst them. It. 8S. 

Aquinas— ThmnaH, calls eternity muis- 
ilawi, an reer-biilnig twtc. It. 270. v. 3S9 : 
— Eikid by Lulher, to be lie Chat did set 
up the kingdom of Aristotle. *. G4. 

Ahbitoatoh — the neeeasity for arbttratora 
in all controveraieB. iii. 31. it. 106. il 42: 
— what be is. iii. U3.ii. 42. iv. lOG:— no 
tnan tit to be one in hia own cause, ibid, 
ibid, ibid.: — nor to whom greater prolit 
ariseth out at' the victory of one 
than the other, iii 143. 

AacRrUEDEE — to be taken in band before 
the reader proceeds to the g;eometry ii 

Da CORPOHB. i. 204. 

his spiral, made by diminishing [he ra^ 
dins of a circle in the same proporUoi 
in which the circumference is diminish' 
ed.L 2G3.— all after Euclid, save Ar- 
chimedes, Apollonins anil Bonaventura 
conceived the ancients to have done ol 
tbat WBS to be done in geometry. L 272 
assumed by him, that some straight line 
is equal to the circumfereacu of a circle, 
i. 273 : — was the first ihat t)raught thi 
length of the perimeter of the cirqli 
within the limit of numbers very little 
diHcring from the truth, i. 2S7. 
to find a straight line equal to hia spiral. 
i307. 

what method he naed io his hook de tpi- 
ralibui, i. 313 :-*demonatrBied the quad- 
rature of the parabola from considera- 
tions of weight, ibid. : — usedtbediv 
of tvro quantities into parts comddered 
as indivisible for determining equality 
and inequality, ibid, 
found out the proportion of the cireli 
to the square, li. 198, note : — used vha 
method to iind a straight line equal ti 
the circa Difereoee of a circle, vii, US: — 
he and all other geometricians have had 
two prindplea that cross each other 
when applied to one and the same sci- 
ence. Tii. 68 : — represeots timi by a fine. 

AmsTinES — banished by the Athenians. 

iii. aoo. 
AfllsTocBAcf — is, when the repreaentadve 

is an assembly of part only. iii. 171,548. 

couns(?!, why. iila39:~has the same 

power Ds a nionarcby. iii. 54B. 

they that by some are looked upon as 

the itrt, are by others regarded as the 

a»rM ofmen.il. 94. 

a government compounded of all three. 

is originally constituted by a democracy, 
ii. 99, iv. 138, 141:— in what maiiQer, 



ibid. iv. 141:- 
from all obligation, ibid, ibid.: — must 
have certain times and plaiies of assem- 
bly appointed, ii, 100 ; — at intervals not 
long. ibid. 

if an aristocrooy decree aught agunst 
the laws of nature, it is the sin, not of 
the civil person, bat of those by whose 
voices decreed, ii. 102. 
cannot tkil, a 107:— not easUy. iv. 159. 
the best form of, tbat which imitates 
monarcliical government most, popular 
least ii. 142. 

the council of, cannot do injury to its sub- 
jeets. ir. 142: — bat may ofiend i^wnst 
God. ibid.; — -elects its own members, 
ibid.;— no covenant between il and the 
democracy that erects it ibid. 
the inconvenience from paaioa greater 
in an aristocracy than in a monarchy, iv. 
IG6 : — the tacit nnderslanding kodiciMilii, 
rrai tUri, iv. 168:— the aptitude of an aris- 
tocracy to dissolution, belongs only to 
those governed by groat assemblies, iv. 
169. 

is formed bv the volonmry conjunction 
of many lords of families, vi. ISl. 

AttlSTOrHANES — vii. 390. 

AmsTOTLE— his reasons for desiring to 
reduce words to predicaments, i. 28: — 
incoherency of abstract and concrete 
names to be fonnd in hia Metaphysics. 



his definition of Timt. L S4, S5;— hia 
definition o! accidenl. i, 104: — right, save 
in what. ibid. 

says in his Metaphysics, that whatsoever 
is made of anything, should be called, 

bis maleria prima, what i. 113. 

his name lor rclaliix bodies, rd wpic ". 

i. 133. 

his texts whereon grounded the doctrine 

of the philosophy schools, iii. 3:— foola 

value their words by the authority of aa 

Aristutlv. iii, 2.'). 

his doctrine brought into religion by the 

schoolmen, iii. 108. 

the foundation of his Politia, that some 

men are born to uommand, others to 

serve, iii 140. ii. 38. iv. 103:— is against 

both reason aud experience, ibid, ibid.: 

— bath weakened the whole frame of his 

politics, iv. 103. 

numbers bees and unts amongst poliiical 

animals, iii. 156. iv. 120, 24.'i. v. 80;— 

and man. ii. 66, 



I 



ing the rights of DommonimUha rrom 
AriaULle &c. iii. 302 : — those rights de- 
rived by him, not from the principles of 
natiire, but IVom Che prsclice of his c — 
commonwealth, ibid, 
puts dovm in his Folitici, that in a 
mocrwiy literfji ii la be njipniaf &c. 



802. ii. 135. i 



.SOS. 



bB» trenled of lav in t^n»«l, without 
professing the study af the luw. iil. S5I. 
the Scriptures mixed by the Enemy «itb 
relics of the religion of the Oreeka, and 
mnch of the vain and erroneous philo- 
Bophy of Aristotle, iii 60S. 
taught in the I^yoeum, the wslk of the 
temple of Pan. ii" '" 



— nothing 
goTemment, than 
. ibid.1 — nor more ignorantty than a great 



ed MttajA^ici. iii. 67 1. 
perhaps knew his philosophy to be ftlse, 
hut writ it fearing the fiite of Socrates. 
iii 675. 

his cause why some bodies sink nntural- 
ly downwards lowarda the enrtb. iii. 67S. 
his dehnition of good and nil by the ap- 
petite of men, iii. 680 :— from hia civil 
philosophy Che schools have learned to 
call all commonwealths not ptipular ly- 
nmiiy. iii. 6SS: — and the condition of a 
democracy libirty. ibid; — his error, thai 
in a well, ordered commonwealth not men 
should govern, but the laws. iii. 683. 
his Mflaphf/tict, Elkici, and iWiffci, serve 
to keep the errors of the Church of 
Rome (rota being detected. iiL 693:— 
make men miat^e the iVmii fatuus ol 
vain philosophy for the light of Che Gos- 
pel, ibid. 

one of the moral philosophers after So- 
crates, ii. pref. 

his two sorts of (fovemment, one relating 
to the benefit of (he ruler, ihe other " 



151. 

his definition of a Lac. ii. 183-4:— ia do- 
feutive, wherein. ii.lB4: — bis law nothing 
bat naked contract, ibid. : — h~ 
of nun, that ho is a rational 
369. Iv. 326, 303. 
' >e pretence to more knowledgi 



phUoHophy now, than was delivered aooo 

J ears ago by AnstDCle. i*. 13, 
is opnions, at this day and in those 
parts, of greater authority than any hu- 
man writings, iv. lOS. 
his opinion, that virtue consists in a 






with U 



_ the omnipotence and divinity of 
ChrisLiy. 181. 

gave the names of right and mmrjF as his 
passions directed him.iv.Sll: — has de- 
livered nothing concerning morality and 
policy demonstratively, iv. 219: — pas- 
sionately nddioced to popular govern- 
ment, ibid.:— his doomne the origin of 
seditious opinionx. ibid, 
he, Pythagoras, Plato See,, the beginners 
of htretia, iv. 387. vi. 98: — helif many 
errors, but found oat many true and 
nsefnl doctrines, ibid. ibid. ;^ — their fol- 
lowers, ignorant men and often needy 
knaves, oiade use of their opinions to 
get their living by the teaching of rich 
men's children, ibid. ibid. vii. 76: — his 
Acreiy hail had the fortune to predomi- 
nate over all (he rest. iv. 388. 
the Fathers expounding the Nicene 
creed, philosophize out of his princi- 

Jlea. iv. 3BS. 
eand the Greek Fathers, what it is they 
calUiii'non. iv.398. 

mco/jioreal avbitiBKa, introduoed by Plato 
and Aristotle, iv. 426 : — mistook Che 
images seen in slpep for itiairportaJ men. 
iv. 437: — but neither mention an inmir- 
poreal ^iiit. ibid. 

proverb in the Schools derived from his 
MOaphyiiet. v, 192. 
hia definition afjuitia. vi. 8. 
hisaaCbority, and Plato's, alone had very 
much orediC, Plato's wilh those that 
founded their dootrine on the uoncep- 
tious and ideas of things, Aristotle's 
with those that reasoned from the names 
of diingB. vi. 1 00 : — his philosophy called 
in to their assistance hy the popes, vi. 
184-5, 215 :— the writings of no ancient 
philosopher comparable to his for apt- 
ness to puzzle and entangle men with 
words. VI, 815^— his opinion of cohIih- 
geiury. eaavall!/, itad firtioif, vi. 216: — 
hispoNtita, of what use to the Church of 
Rome, and to us. vi. 217-18 — hia Ohio, 
also. vi. 218;- his babbling philosojihy 
serves only to breed sedition anil civil | 
war. vL SB2-3:— seldom apeaks of kings i 



XIV 



but la of wolree and otber 

if onv of tb« tew that hiiTe atadied phi 
loBophj for tho delight cava commonly 
have ID the acquisition of science, and 
in the moslerj of difficult and sublil 
doctrinea. vii. 73. 

m^anelh by kx^, what. vii. 81 : — h( 
fire for an element, vii. 113: — Haya tt 
erer; tbing ia aouriahed b; tho mati 
whereof it is generated, ni, 137;— t 
aeed aown by him in his MslnpAsnici, am) 
Natural FhUoiOfAj/, what. viL 22S. 

Abitehgtic — ila operationa of adding, 
»ublmoting Sao., cannot be perfonned 
wilhoat names, iii. 33, 

Asina — to be noted against hia now sect, 
tbat oar Saviour WHS the btgaHai ton of 
God. iv. 175:— aUowed Christ to be no 
□tberffiae God, than aa mea of excelleot 
piety were so called, is. 306-7:— the 
origin nnd consequences of hia heres' 
iv.391. vL 102, 176: — condemned in tli 
Apoatlea' Creed by what words, iv. 39: 
vi lU3:-~bia puntshtneDt and reslori 
lion. ri. 103-i;— bis heresy never eitir 
s;uiahcd so long ns there were Vandala 
m Christendom. viL 77. 

Abhinius — faia contraveray nltb Gomnr 
and the rebellion that followed, iv. 339 
vi 341: — iatroduced agoin the doctrini 
of/ree-iBiH. T, a. vi. 241:— his doctrine 
hated by the Presbyterians, vi. 341. 

Ariis- -coats o£ See ScnrcHEONa. 

Arht — is the Btningtb by which the people 
are to be defended, iii. 166 ; — the strength 
of the army is in the anion of their 
atrength imderone command. ibid. :— th 
command whosoever has, by it alone 
sovereigD. ibid, : — the sovereign alwa; 
generaiissiaia of the army. ibid. 
Uie commander of, shoold be popular 
with hia army. iii. 341 . — but caution 
giveii of hia fidelity, ibid.: — the good 

Suulities of, are what ihid. 
le people of a great and populous town 
is OS a standing army. iv. 439. 
in the Civil War, how practised with by 
Cromwell, vi. 334 :— the Adjulatan. vu 
335: — sends demands to the parliament, 
and a charge against eleven members, vi. 
337 : — is joined by the two speakers and 
divers members of ParliainenL vi. 338: 
— zt^\viitA'Ai the parUament and the amy- 
ibid. ; — ca,lls the parliament tite gntUmeii 
at P'MdBiBifcr, vi 839:— mareh up to 
Hounslow Heath, ibid. : — get possession 
of the City, on what conditions, vi. 340. 
deliberatea on the massacre of all the 
royalists, and decides In the negative by 
a mojority of two. vL 364:— oast about 



bowto share the land amongst the godly; 
vL 365. 
AnnouAHCii: — against the Unth lawofni 



i. 14 



-the 



fnf/i. ii 39 :- 



gance, what. iii. 142. 

Abticles — the ixxix. what the Chureh 
says iu the twentieth, iv, 3SS. 

Arts — the arts, what they are. i. 7: — of 
public use, are power, iii. 75 : — thu true 
mother of them, the mathematica. ibid.: 
— but pass lor the issue of the artificer, 
ibid. 

deaira of the arts of peace, disposes men 
to obey a common power, iii. 87:- no 
arts in the war of every man against 
every man. iii. 113 ;— noart in the world, 
but is necessary for the well-being of 
almost every particular man. iii. 237: — 
should be eneonraged for the preventJon 
ofidleness, iii.335. 

to know who knows the rules of an art, 
is a great d^ee of the knowledge of tbe 
art Itself, iu. 33S:— the best signs of 
such knowledge, what iii. 340. 
are demonstrable, and indemonatrobla. 
vii. 183: — demonstrable are which, itud. 

Arundel — Uarl of, commands under the 
King iu ibe Scotch expedition. vL 301 : 
— whohewas, vi. aoa. 

AecAMD^^the worms BO called. iiL 3S1 1 
— infest the commonwealth under what 
form. ibid. 

AscEAH- agent of the Hump, assassinated 



i 



with De Buyter. vi. 368:— hia 

treatment by the Kump. ibid. 

Abpibing — the appetite of proceeding from 
one degree of power to another, iy. 41. 

Asbemblt^ — disadvantage of a sovereign 
assembly in receiving counsel. iiL 174: — 
never can receive it with secrecy, ibid.: 
— ita resolutions subject to inconstancy, 
iii. 175: — its internal dissension from 
envy or interest may produce a civil 
war. ibid. :— ita members become one 
another's flattsrers.and serve each other's 
covetousnesa and ambition by tums.ibid.: 
— 'i^ favourites and kindred more nu- 
merous than of any monarch, ibid.;— its 
favourites have groat power to hurt, but 



little t 

wants liberty 

sel of the mail ^ 

from counael given him. 



I dissent from tl: 
iiorpart,asachildlo 
nael gTven h 
a child, of ck9(di2m iifrrfgh 
llie whole Bssemhiy, in a democracy, 
cannot fail. iii. I80:^in an arialocracy, 
the eleetion of another in the place of 
one of the assembly dyiug, beuiugs to 
the assembly, i" "" 



le aense of the assprably is ihe resolu- 
tion of oil ilelmte and the end of all de- 
liberation, iii. 24S. 

coanael is delivered in an aBsemblj', in 
wliat manner. iiL 247-8. ii. 138-9 :— in 
i[, manj whose interest is contrarj to 
thst of the public iii . 249. 
the pussions of an assembly, are like 
many bmnds inflaming one another, iii. 
348. iv. 168. 

in every assembly are some thnt desire 
to be tbon^ht eloquent and learned in 
polices, iii. 24S iL 140:— in deliberations 
renuiring secrecy, great isaemblieE are 
obliited Co commit ibe affairs to lesser 
numbers, iii. 249. ii. 133-40:— no great 
common weal til ever kept up by the open 
consultations of tbe assembly. iiL 2110. 
an assembly of men summoned by a. 
parliament having sovereign power, 
would thereby acquire no legislative 
power, iii. 355-G. 

when its power is once suppressed, its 
right perishelb utterly, iii. 3S2. 
in a commonwoallh, every assembly 
without warrnnt from the eirU sovereign, 
is an unlawful assembly, iii. 460. 
the constituent assembly of s oommon- 
weallh. it 73-1. iii. 1S9, 162:— is a 
democracy, ii. 07:— the constituent or 
conventional assembly of a common- 
wealth, has absolute power. iL 87,97: — if 
it have times and ptacea appointed far 
meeting, its power perpetual, ii. 88 : — if 
it dissolve, the common wealth dissolves, 
or absolute power exists somewhere, 
ibid. 07. 

large assemblies why less fitted for de- 
liberation than lesser oounciis. ii. 136-8 ; 
— liable to and governed by factions, 
how. ii 138-9 : — the laws un.slable, why. 
ii. 139: — cannot lake counsel secretly, ib. 
io assemblies those that cannot make 
good their own devices, seek U> make 
Tain those of their adversaries, iv. 168. 

AssYKiA — kingdom of. vi 279. 

AsTEOLOGY — nut tbe subject of philosophy, 
i. U: — astrologers why so often banuh- 
ed froiD Rome. vi. 399. 

AsTHDMOHT — the inventions in astronomy 
by (he ancients, strangled by the snares 
of words, i. epis. dedic. 
to he derived from no further time than 
from Copernicus, ibid, 
tbe science of, consists in what. iii. G64. 
and geometry, tlie learning of the Chal- 
deans and Egyptians, iii. 666 : — the first 
astronomers, furnished b».a;thiopia. vii. 
73. 



EX. XV 

infinitely divisible, ibid.; — u« iulitiile in 
number. L 200. 
Athalia — slain by Jehoiada. iii. (583; — 
was either by the authority of king Joaah, 
or was a great crime in the higb-priosti 

Atabaupa— kin^of Peru, ordered by tho 
pope to resign his kingdom to Charles v, 
and murdered forrefusing. vi, 177. 

ATHANASlDs—his exposition of St. Paul, 
In him dmStth oB Oie fulbust of Ae God- 
head badilg. iv. 306-7 :— by the words in 
his creed, wC thnt GodM but one God, ex- 
pbiiDa what. iv. 307 ;— in his creed, by- 
pontoBH always rendered by the Latins 
by the wordptrjon, why. iv. 311. 
his exposition of tbe words mBr'anAt mo- 
nen'i. iv. 353 : — his adoption of the prin- 
ciples of Aristotle, iv. 394;— when he 
aays of the Son, Ae woi not made but be- 
gotitH, how he is to be understood, iv, 
396: — was present at the Council of 
Nice. iv. 398;~what he means by ant 
canlbuHiliHg the pcnoni etc. ibid. ; — was 
the most fierce of the Catholics ir. 402: 
^-banished by Constantine. ibid. : — is 
supposed to have made his creed in hia 
banishment at Bome. ibid.; — his creed 
contains the word hypoibuii. ibid. 

ATaeian— to deny the eiiilence of spirits, 
very near direct atheism, iii. 68 — tha 
atheist, is not a subject in the kingdom 
of God. iii 344. ii 199:- is to be pu- 
nished as an eneny. Ii 199; — the sin of 
atheism, is a sin of mprudtna, ii 198 : 
— not tberetbre to be excused, ibid.: — 
the atheist is by God himself named 
fool ii 198, a. 

is treason against God. ii. 225 ;— the onlg 
treason in hia kingdotn by nature, ii. 313. 
the rocks of aOieiim and tiqiertHliiix hard 
to be avoided without the special help of 
God. il. 227 ; — atheism proceeds from an 
opinion of right reason withont fear. Ib.: 
— is boldness grounded on what false 
reasoning, iv. 292: — ^there is no reason 
either in the atheist or in the supersti- 
tions. iv. 293:~of the two, the atheist 
the more irradonal ibid. 
he that believesthere is an atheist, comes 
inioD himself, iv. 294. 



atheit 



le fallen ii 
V. 384. 



in by tbe mi 



9t godly 



Athenians — their demand of another 
Fhormio for tbe war at Lepanto. iii 97. 
vi 202;— the banishment of their most 
potent citizens, iii 200, ii 134; — of Aris' 
tides and llyperbolus. ibid. 
the Athenian conmoHietaWi was free, not 
each particular man. iii. 301; — were 



taught that tbcy were freemen, and chat 
all that lived under monarchj we 
alavex. iii. 202:— bound themselves against 
renewing (he war for Salnmis. iii. 310. 
the nature of the moral teanung of 
Athena and Rome. ill. 3ST. 
the resenuH exacted of his Bubjects by 
king of Athens deemed a lyrast (Peieif 
tratus), half only of what is pxaoC^d by 
the clergy, iii. G03, 

overthrew the Persiaaa and got the do- 
minion of the sea. iii. 666: — their power 
and wealth thereby, ibid.:^ — their Khooit 
of philosophy, iii QGT. 
their state, in Ariatotte'a time, popuh 
iii. 682 :— called all kings t^aiita. ibid. : 
■ — tbeir Thirty TijtmtU. ibid. ii. 153. 
how they lived by robbing other nati 
ii. 177. 

thdr war with tho Feloponnosians 
grounded on the pretext of their shutting 
Uie Megoreans out of their markets, iv. 
inl. 

the aptitude of their commonwealth to 
dissolution, arose whence, iv. 169. 
ATOH^the atoms in the etberial sab- 
stance, i. ■174, 511 ; — how by fermenta- 
tion they form a bard body. ibid, 
supposed by Epicurus to bo indivisible. 



419. 












fined in n smoU spact^ « 
i. 476-7:— the hard nl«mE 
each a very Bwift simple motion, i. 48 
SI7; — differ in consistence, figure, m 
tion, and magnitude, i. 511 : — arc son 
Congr^ated t« the earth, otbera to oth 
plnnets, others carried up and down 
space, ibid.! — fallen the earth, some with 
greater, some with less impetus, ibid. 

ATTiiNT— is what. ri. 141. 

Attmbdtbs — as good, just, Ubtral, part of 
worship natural iii. 349. ii. Sit 
the attributes of God, what, ii 
214-15 :^-aTe meant Co declare, 
he is, but our admirattan and readiness 
Co obey him. iii. 352.383. ii. 216. v. 343. 
those narrant«d by natural reason, are 
either nigatirtes, lUperlatiBa, or mdefiaite. 
iii. 333. ii SIG:— to dispute of the attri- 
butes of God, is to dishonour him. iit. 
354.— the attributes given to him, have 
no si K;nili cation of philosophical truth, 
but of pious inte ' > >- 

greatest honour 
their signification 
iii. 355 :- — those signify honour that men 
intend shall so be. ibid. : — those so or- 
dained by the sovereign, Hre to be used 
for such by men iu public worship.iii 356. 
of attributes of AoNour, the schools make 



attributes of naiurt, for what purpsM, 



of attributes, some signa o 
eonlempt diversely, aooording to the di- 
versity of opinions, ii. 211-12. 
that Uie attribute in the abstract is ths 
same with the substance to which it u 
attributed, is universally false, iv. 303. 
attributes are munes, and it is a concra- 
dictioD to SK>/ they are one and the sama 
with the divme esscnoo. v. 343. 

AcDt.EY— Lord, commanded Che Comigk \ 
men in their battle with Henry V. 
Bkckheath. iv. 301. 

AiranKV — ■ predictions from the k 
Bight of birds, iii. 102. 

AiTonBTiN — Saint, his application of Un J 
text, Lord, rebuilt me not etc. in. 6S" 
says, that after the day of iudgmen 
that ia uot heaven shall be hell. iv. f 

AcoiiHTUa— see CseAh. 

ADBirH FULNiNANs — how made, and ila i 
effecta. vi' 

AOTHoa— they that trust to authors, what I 
dilKculty they fall into. iii. 24 .—are lika 
birds chat entorinc by tlie ciiimuey, 
flutter at the false light of a glass win- 
dow, for want of wit to find which way 
they came in. ibid. ;— they ChnC take 
their instruction from authors, are as 
much helow the condition of ignorant 

them, ibid.;— are like those that Crast 
to the false rules of a master of fence, 
and through presumption are either 
killed or disgraced, iii. 37; — to be guided 
by general soutences read in authors, in 
any business whereof a mao has not in- 
lallible science lo proceed by, is a sign 
of folly, iii 38 ; — and generatly suomed 
under the name of pedantry, ibid, 
he that owmlA the words and actions of 
aperioa. iii 148; — authority therightof 
doing any act. ibid. ; — is bound by the 
covenant made by the actor, no less than 
if he bad made it himself, ibid. : — hre)dc- 
eth Che law of nature by thatdone against 
it by the actor by his command, iii. 149: 
— the covenant made by mediation of 
Che actor, not valid without the counter- 
assurance of the author, ibid.: — unless 
made without expectation of further as- 



> sorts, imifife and amditio»- 



le tgdiut the kw b; sntliority, 
■c excujwd HJUiuinst tho author, iii. SBB. 
AuTHOHiTT — is' honoumblu, why. iv. 39; 
, '■ *34. 

[ AuTOMiTA — what. iii. introd. ;— may be 
have an nrtificiisl life. ibid, 
airiparo — nntions so culled, whereof no 
oauBe oDuld be perceived, v. S3. 
I Axiom — axioms and common noliOQa, by 
•g prnpaiitimu. i. 37 . — 



the 



3 Cm Led pnmary prt 

not triilv principles, why. ibid. 

uioras of Enclidf ^-'- 



of demooBtratioD, why. i. 



piindplei 



I Saai. — served by the IsraeliMs after the 
death of Mones, Aaron, &c. iiL 107. 

Babel— names orig;inH]ty imnoxed, forgot- 
ten at the tower of Babel, i. 1 6. 
all languiigB gotten and augmented by 
Adam and bis posterity, lost at tbetewer 
of Babel, i. 19. 

Baochits — ouo uf the Gentile mongrel gods. 
iiL 101. 

Bacrhimalia of the ancients, imitated by 
the Church of Rome. iii. 663. 

Bacton — Lord Chancellor, his experiment 
of drawing the finger round the lip of a. 
glass with water in it »ii. 112. 

Balaam — bis person not accepted by Gixl, 
though he spako by him. uL 126: — his 
act in blessing Israel was free and volun- 
tary, but yet determined by God. v. S63. 

Bam waMBNT— frees the subject from bis 
subjection, ii. 103, 1)3. iii. SG9:— differs 

elTect. ii. 112. 
' Baptism — and the Lord's supper, the Sa- 
craments of the New Testament iii. 406 : 
— is a pact made with Christ by the 
fUthful. iii. 177, 481. 
was a rite amongst the Jews before 
Christ iii. 183. 

was Bsed by St .Tohn, and instituted as 
a sacrament by Christ iii. 483. 
is probably onginally an icnilalion of the 
law of Moses concerning leprosy, iii. 483, 
484:— might originate in the Gentile 
oereiDony of washing persons, that being 
bought to be dead caance to recover, 
iii. 481. 
ij dipinng into ivnCer. iii. 498 : — to bap- 

what ibid.: — our promise in baptism, 



is the sacrament of allegiance of thi 
that are received into the kingdom 
God. iii. 499:— the end of baptism, 

"~ ■■ -'us, ibid, ii.S87;— tho 



;x. xvw 

[lower to gi™ M deny, depcnda on the 

sincerity of the subject, iii. 500. 

how to be administered for reo^ving of 

the Holy Ghost, iii. fi3l-2. 

few are baptized by bishops, by the l^ope 

fewer, iii. B42 : — by Hdgs none, why. ib. 

would give no new power to one already 

authorised to leach, hot only cause him 

\a presoh true doctrine, iii. 545. 

the belief of the article, Jam ia Chritt, 

Eufltcient for baptism. iiL 5S1. ii. 313. iv. 

1 77 : — b^tism and repentance, all that 

is necessary to salvation, iii 698. 

incsnlalion in the ceremony of baptism, 

practised by the Komish priesla. iii. 613 



baptism for the dead, iii, 630, S33, 633. 
the interpretation of baptUm for the dead, 
as meainiig prai/eri for the dead, discor- 
dant to the harmony and scope of the 
Scriptures, iii. 632:— the word baptiiia, 
used for being dipped in one's own blood. 
iii. 633-3 : — used by Matthew for a purg- 
ing with fire. iii. 633. 
what clrcumcimm was under the Old 
Covenant that buptim is under [he New, 
ii. 363 : — if the will be not wanting, may 
for necessity be omitted. iL 363. 
the kingdom of heaven is promised by 
the covenant made in baptism, ii. 301. 
the heresy of aiia-baptam condemned, iv. 

Barnabas — his election to the apastlesbip. 
iiL 524, sar.ii, 281:— was a disciple be- 
fore the passion, iii. 525: — is said to have 

viour, hut bis boolt not received, iii, 527. 

Baron — a title derived from the Gauis. iii. 
63. vi. 360:— signifies a great man. ibid, 
ibid. : — its derivation, ibid. : — came in 
with William the Conqueror, vi. 160. 

Battbiit — why in batteriea a longer than 
a shorter piece of timber of the same 
thickness and velocity, and a thicker than 
a slenderer piece of the same length and 
velocity, work a greater effect, i. 217. 

Baiter — a reviler of Hobbes. iv. 435. 

Bayard — blind, iv. 315. 

Be — to say, ihe lame thing cannot be and Mrf 
fie, is t» speak obaeorely ; to say, ichal- 

sunlly. il9: — of whatsoever it maybe 
said. It haa been or it Aalt be, of the same 
it might have been said heretofore, or 
may be said hereafter, il ii, L 91 : — K^ot 
■■ be, ihall be, a projKisition a: 









i. 130. 



SVIU INI] 

Beast — Tho Brail and the fabe projAtt, 
shall be tonnented ererUstin^ly. It. S5B. 

Bbautt— is honourable, as a sign of imtu- 
ral heat and of miiRb issue, ir. 38. iii. 75. 

Bei>e — has somewh&t of ghosts Chat said 
they were io purgalory. iiL 687. 

Bees — and aula, numbered hj- Aristotle 
sjuoogst political animals, lii. 156. iv. 
120, B45. li. 66:— but hate no direction 
other than tlioir particular appetites, iii. 
lS6;^haTe art, pmdenoe, and policy, 
nearly equal to that of mankind, iv. 244. 



ur Saviour said by the 
Scribes to hare Beelsebub, iii. 67:- ' ' 
prindpalily aver daaata, a power ! 
tioned in Soripture. iii. 603, 698. 

Beggabb — tbeirmode of saying tb^Tpatxr' 
noatnT. iv. 25: — have in tbeir miads nc 
images or conceptions answering to thi 
worfs. ir. 26. 

Beoinninq — the first recltoned of two ex- 
Cremcs, of which the last is the end. i 
98: — ia imagine the beginuing and end 



i, 144. 

BettEP— the end or resolution of disconrse 
banning at tbe saying of some man. iii, 
64 : — in belief two opinions, of the say- 
ing of the man, and of his tirtue. ibid. 
to believt in, a phrase neier used but in 
tbe writings of diviues. iii. 64 ; — -has 
raised many disputes about the right ob- 
ject of the Christian fiiilh.ibid.: — means, 
as it is iiv the Creed, not trust in the 
person, but confession of tbe doctrine, 
ibid.: — nil men believe in God, how. ibid. ; 
— all do not believe the doctrine of the 
Creed, ibid. 

tho honour done in believing ia dne 1ji 
the person believed in, when. iii. 65 ; — 
when we believe, without immediate re- 
Telation, that the Scriptures are the word 
of God, our belief ia in the Church, ibid.: 
—they that believe what a prophet says 
in the name of God, believe him to be e 
true prophet, ibid. : — not to helieve all 
Che acts written by historians of Ale: 
onder or Cresar, gives no just cause of 
offence to any buC the historian, ibid.: — 
whatsoever is believed on the authority 
of men only, is fdtb in men only, iiL T' 
thepronenessof mento believe anytbi 
from such as have credit with them, a 
can with gentlene.<)B and dexterity lay 
hold of their fear and igni "" 



— to enjoin a belief in oontn 

tects tbe want of anpematural revelation. 
iii. 106;— signs of not believing what 
they would have others believe, take 
away in the founders of religion the re- 
potatioQ of sincerity, ibid, 
belief is not subject to the commands, 
but to the operations of God. iii ST3, 

4Gs' 493. iL 62 :— falls not under ubli^ 
tion. iii. 469, SIS, S64:— unbelief is no 
breach of God's laws, but a rejection of 
them. iii. 273. 

to believe any person, we must hear him 
speak, iii. 587 : — of them to whom never 
spake either God theFatber, or the Son, 
it cannot be said that they believe God. 
ibid. 

every subject is to believe the sovereign. 
iiL 5BS: — tbe reason why in Christian 
commonwealths all men believe or pro- 
fp,as to believe tbe Scriptures to he the 
word of Qod, in other commonwealths 
scarce any, is that in tbe former they are 
taught so from their intancy, in others 
they are taught otherwise. Iii 5B9-90. 
why true believers caimot do now, what 
they couhl in the times of tbe primitive 
Church, iii. 641: — without other words 
hut iatha noma of Jaiu. Hi 646. 
the most sincere men, without great 
knowledge of natural causes, most sub- 
ject to rash belief, iii. 687. 
Miering, is what. ii. 304 : — to Mleve in, 
what, ii. 305: — deGnition of ftelie/ iv, 39, 
is the admitdng of propositions npon 
tmsl. iv. 30 ; — is sometimes as free from 
doubt as perfect knowledge, ibid. 
BEIJ.AHHINB — the questions handled by 
him concerning tho ecclesiastical power 
of tbe pope. iii. 489 ;— in hia controversy 
de Svmiflo Ponfyfce claims supreme eccle- 
siastical power for the pope. iii. 547 1 — 
his qaestion which of Che three forms of 
government lathe best. ibid. : — conclades 
for one mixed of all three, ibid.: — -bis 
question which is the best form of Church. 
govemmenL ibid.: — concludes lor tho 
mixed participating most of monarchy. 
iii. 648:— whether St Peter had the 
place of monarch, ibid. 549:— that he 
was Bishop of Rome, and died there, iii. 
551: — that the popes are his successors, 
ibid.: — that tbe pope ia supreme judge 
in all questions of faith and manneri. iii. 
654i— the texts of Bellarmine for the 



same from reason, iii. 558 ; — his texts for 
the power of the pope Co make laws. iii. 



I 



659-66 1— hi* (Kliiil, that Christ h*s com- 
mitted ecalesUs^cal jurisdiction iinme- 
di&telj to none but the pope. iiL 366: 
— handleth nut the quEstioii oF supre- 
macy between the pope and kin^ but 
between him and other bishops, ibid;— 
alleges bishops to have their jurisdictimi 
jure divino, but derived through the pope, 
iii. S67: — his arguments prore that all 
bishops receice their jariBdicCioo, not 
from the pope, bat from their civil sove- 
reiRii. iii. 568. 

truly and ingenuously interprets the (eit 
of God taking of the Epiril of Moses to 
put it upon the seventy elders, iii. 569. 
■ays the government of the Cburch is 
monarchical. iiL 569. 
his are:umenl that the bishops receire 
their jurisdiction from the pope, from 
the inequality of their jnrisdictians. iii 
570:— his argument that the pope is not 
lord of all the Christian trorld. iiL 572: 
— that he has not, without his own ter- 
ritories, any temporal jurisdiction di- 
rect^, ibid.: — that he has sapreme tem- 
poral jurisdiction indirectly, ibid.: — his 
argument of the subjection of temporal 
to spiritual sovereigns. iiL 574: — his 
error that all Christians form but one 
commonwealth, iii 576. 
his argument that heretical kings may 
ba deposed by the pope. iii. 579:— that 
the Christians deposed not the infidel 
emperors for want of forces, iii. 680; — 
that St Paul appointed judges not or- 
dained by the heathen princes. iiL 581 : 
— that kings in their baptism must sub- 
mit their sceptres to Christ, ibid.:— that 
by the words fied my sheep, Peter had 
given him three powers, to chase away 
wolves or tiereties, to shut up furious 



the champion ofpapacy a^nst all Chris- 
tian princes and states, iii. 384. 
the tents all^d by him for purgatory, 
iii. 627-36. 

his interpretation of baptism metsphori- 
caL iii 632 : — his infereoce of the utility 
of prayers for the dead. iii. 633: — his 
inference e»f three sorts of sins and three 
aorts of punishments, iii. 63*; — his text 
to prove invocation of saints departed, 
iii 636 : — 1« prove the descent of Christ 
into purgatory, ibid. 
Bend— in bJI bending, an endeavour of the 
parts in the convex superficies to go 
Iram each other, in the concave to pe- 
netrate each other, i. 476. 



X. XIX 

EXEFiTB— to have received greater than 
one cim hope to requite, from one lo 
whom one thinks oneself equal, dis- 

EDseth to counterfeit love, but secret 
atred. iii. 87 : — benctlts oblige, and ob- 
ligation is thraldom, ibid. : — received 
from one vhom we acknowledge as a 
superior, incline to love. ibid. : — cheerful 
acceptation of, generally taken for retri- 
bution. iiL SB: — to receive, though from 
an equal or inferior, so loiig as there is 
hope to requite, disposes to love. ibid. ; 
— that nhich men reap benefit by, they 
are thought to do for their own sakes, 
ond not for the love of others, iii 107. 
men bestow their benefits on ttrangin 
not from charity, but either cmlnicf, to 
purchase friendship, ot fear, to purchase 
peace, iv. 49. 

conferred for ojiratolKm, have their re- 
ward in themselves, iv. 99. 
Benevolence — deaire of good to another. 

Bernard — S^nt, has somewhat of appa- 
ritions of ghosts, that said they were in 
purgatory, iii. 687. 

Beka— the text alleged by him to prove 
the kingdom of God already in this 
worlii, verUg I tag undi yim, lAof there bt 
Ktnu thai sland here etc., the most difficult 
of all to answer, iii 617: — will have it 
to begin fi'om the resurrection of Christ. 
ibid. 

his note upon the text. Gad hath railed 
him up and lotatd Iheiuiiae of death, iii 636. 

BlBl.E — the contention of the divines of 
England to have it translated into En* 
glish. iv. 298:— the fruit of its tranalo- 

BiGTHAN — ^WBS hanged, a proof for hong- 

Bllio — that enters by the chimney, flutters 
at the false light of a glass window, for 
want of wit to know which way they 



Bishop — the der 



1 of the word, i 



th. h« 

nify the office of a king or other guide 
of the people, ibid. 

the npoades, the first Christian bishops. 
iii 526: — the elders in the Christian 
Churches afterwards called fiiiAapi. ibid. 
iv. 194-5 : — bi^inp, pastor etc, in the 
dmeof the apostles, but divers names for 
the same ofAoe. iii 526 ;— their calling 
to proclaim Christ to the Jews and infi- 
dels, iii 527; — never chosen but by tho 
Churches, till the election, for keeping 
peace, regulated by the Emperors, iii, 
529. 



.e bishops and 
le the Great, was by 
voluntary oontribotions. iii. 535 : — in 
the time of the aeiiitiott of BunaEcus, 
lived aplendidly, were carried in coaches, 
■nd were sumptiioua in their fare and 
apparel, iii. S33. 

ought tu say in the beginning of their 
mandates, iy favour of Ae king'i majesty, 
i.-.i— „.~ :;._ 540f— by Baying •'-—*-" 



his ofGce to persnnde men to expect the 
second contine of CbriEt, and (o obey 
their princes, iii. 560;— either every con- 
stable holds his oiiice in the right of 
God, or no biahop holds his so, besides 
the pope- iii- 567: — no bishop, where 
not oivu tiavereign, has any jurisdiction 
at all. ibid. 

in every Christian commonwealth, h 
his jurisdiction from the civil sovereig 
iiL 56S, 570:~the inequality of thi 
juriadictiona. iii. STO. 
wa,j be ordained and deprived by kin^- 
iii. S71 :— the doctrine that a Chnstiaa 
king must receive his crown of a bishop, 
whence, iii. 607 ; — and that the bishop 
takes at his consecration an oath of ab- 
aoiute obedience to the pope, ibid.: — nol 
any privilege of St. Peter, hut of tin 
dty of Rome, gave the bishops of Bomt 
authority over other bishops, iii. GG1,G9S 
the doctrine, that biahops have their j u- 
risdiction not inmiediately from God, 
nor mediately from the civil sovereign, 
but immediately from the pope, iii 
567- J2, 691. 

the presbyter of the chief city or pro- 
rinee getting an nnlhority over the pa- 
rochial presbyters nnder the name of 
bishop, the second knot on Christian li- 
berty, iii. 695 : — the bishop of Rome 
taking upon him an authority aver all 
. other bishop!, the third andlastknot. ib. 
the bishops from the time of Elizabeth 
eiereised their functions in right of thi 
Queen and her successors, iii. 696 :— but 
still ret:iin the phrase j'urei&titiHi.ib 
the bishop of Borne got to be aoknow- 



tern in the 12 rulers and 70 elders, and 
the 1S apostlca and 70 disdples- iv. 199. 
a. learned biahop, is who. ir. 365. 
the biahop oousecntes, but the king 
makes the bishop and gives him hie 
BUtbority. iv. 345 -.—jut dwintim never al- 
lowed to the bishops by the Pope, before 
the Reformatian, iv. 346: — a bishop 
blamed in porhament for a book in main- 
teuaucB of that right, ibid, 
of the bishops, not one followed the king 
abroad, btit lived quietly under the protec- 
tion of theFurliainent and Uliier. iv.4t7. 
the defence of tlie divine right of biahopa 
to ordain ministers, v, 143. 
bishops, the beat able to iudge of matters 
at the common-law, why. vi. 90: — the 
claim of some bishops to temporal power 
in online ad ^riritualia in their own dio- 



Uenry vm in the Beformatiun. vi 
332 :— were content to let the Act ofSa- 
premocy pass, why. ibid, ibid; — in the 
reign of Edward VI threw out many of 
the pope's new articles of fuith. ibid, 
the bishops retire from the bouse of 
lords, and protestagaiusCsUHGtsiD tlieir 

the Tower, ibid: — the act ex eluding them 
from parliament, ibid: — all the people of 
Engliuid their enemies. vi.£75. 

Black— is the privation of light, i. 464 :— 
holes &C., rejecting no light, why they 
appear black, ibid: — a bmlj with small 
eminences on its superficies, why it ap- 
pears black, ibid: — also the sea milled 
with the wind, ibid:~^Bny combnaljble 
matter before burning, ibid:— why burn- 
ing glai^ses more easily bum block things 
than white, i. 464. 

Bladder — its swelling and bursting in the 
exhausted receiver, whence, vii. 21-2. 

Bljike — Admiral, holds Taunton for the 
parliament vi. 327: — his baltloa with 
Van Tromp. vi. 384-7:— made one of 
theu: generals by the Romp, vi 386 ; — 
causes Calais to surrender, ibid ;— defeats 
De Witt and Dc Ruyter. ibid :— defeats 
Van Tromp. vi. 393. 

BI.ABFEEHV— the laying of their hands by 
the witnesses on a man guilty of blas- 
phemy, iii 543. 



Slood— themotionof.eifalmotion.UQ' 

Bldbhino— that whereby the passion of 
ahumc diacoverelh iteelf. ill. 46-7. iv. 42 : 
—in yonng men conHnendable, in old 
men not ao, wbtrefore. iiu 47. 

BODiN — calla slates wherein tho soverapi 
power udividud,not common weallliB, but 
corruptions of commoaweiltha. iv. 206 



— method of enquiring 
cause of any appearance or effect be body 
oruocideot. i. 75:— definition of. i. 102 : 
— body TDUEt be co-incident or co-cxlen- 
dve with some part nf apace, i. lOS. iii. 
3BI: — tnuat be independent of ou> 
thought ibid, ihid:— called miiurinjf qf 
ii«{/; why. ibid, ibid: — called 
ihid. ibid: — said to be exiitinj 
— may he noderatited fay rea 
Hs perceived by aeaae. ibid:- 
BJon, the same thing with its magnitude, 
01 real ipare.i, lOa. 

many bodies cannot be in one place, i. 
108. vii. B5:— nor one body io many 
placea. ibid.ibid:—abody, its magnitude, 
and its place, are divided by iino and the 
same act of mind. ibid, 
boily contiguous and canlinua], what, i, 
103. 
a body cannot, how little soever, totally 






It of its jilae 






ther without part of it being 
common to both places, i 109. 
body can have but three dimensions, 
nhv. i. 1 12. 

body can never bo generated nor de- 
Btroyed. i. IIG. — hut may appear under 
different ipeda. ibid: — bot that which ia 
once body, can never be called noi-iorfj/. 
ibid : — bodies are things and not genC' 
rated, accidents are generated and not 
things, i. 117: — body conceived as ~ 
teosmn merely, with aplnesa for rec 
ing accidents, or as body in general, 
called mafmn prima, i. 118. iii. -C' 
body generating, or destroying 
cident in another body, is called tho 
agau. i. 120:— the body wherein the ac- 
cident is generated or destroyed, the 






.(. ihid. 



,e body does not push forward another 
body because it is inrfy, but because i " ' ' 
itself in motion, i. 121 : — in a contigu 
body, which is at rest, there con b( 
cause of motion, i. 12S :— no body, at 
or in vacuo, can generate or eitinguiah 
motion in another not conlignous body. 



ibid. 



bodies 



said to difftr, when so 



K. XXI 

thing may be said of one which eannot 
be said of the other, i. l33;^no two 
bodies the aame, i. 133: — differ in mag- 
nitude, how. ibid.: — all bodies difter in 
nvnicr. ibid.: — bodies like, dilfer in mag- 
nitude only, ibid.: — unlike, in more than 
magnitude, ibid. : — differ in ^wctu, how. 
ibid.:— in jntM, how. ibid. 
the Tttaiim of bodies, what. L 133 : — 
bodiea n/nd'ew ond tnrrrJative, what, ibid . 
bodies, qua bodits. have no diS^rence. i. 
3S3:— differ only by reason of tbeir in- 
ternal motions, i. 3S4. 
betorogeneDUB bodies are dissipated by 
simple circular matian,why. i.3S4: — ho- 
mogeneous bodies are congregated by 
simple circular motion, why. ihid. ; — 
bodies that sink in a fluid medium, will 
unite only in that place to which they 
naturally sink, ibid, 

some natural bodies have in themselves 
the patterns of almost all things, others 
of none at oil. i. 389 :— that all bodies 
arc endowed with sense, maintained by 
gome philosophers, i. 393. 
in the motion uf any continued body, 
one part follows nnolliBr hy cohesion. L 
398. 

bodies are tho cflicient causes and ob- 
jects of sense. L 410: — the greatest of 
bodies, the world, ibid, 
bodies are of three kiDde, Jluid, amiiii- 
ent, and miztd, L 425 : — the cause of the 
mutual attraction of bodies, not their 
similitude, i. 434: — all bodies in the 



under the name of 

445 : — are either aHer or such as have 
some consistency, ibid.: — the latter diSer 
from each other, in what. ibid, 
bodies supposed lo be of etery degree of 
hardness and softness. L 445 : — and somo 
unspeakably little, ibid.: — no smallness 
impossible, ilud.: — any imi^uable small- 
ness still exceeded by nature, ibid.: — 
not more deserving of admiradon than 
the vast greatness of others, i 44S i— not 
Bupposea to be greater in degree than 
required to solve the phenomena, i. 447. 
the velocity and variety of figure of 
bodies supposed to be snch as the ei- 
plicatioD of their natural causes requires. 
1.448. 

the fiuid parts of the human body, how 
drawn by fermentotion from the internal 
to the external parts, i. 450. 
bodies heterogeneous consist of parts on- 
like both in QguTG and hardness, i. 494- 
5; — yield an unequal sound on being 
stricken, i. 494:— bodies both hard and 
fluid convey sound. L 



4 



appedto 
by absurd, 
ital bodios 



to Bttribule to bodies 

for their owu oonseryi 

L 510:— to attribute 

the power of locomotiim, is to rei 

them independent of their Creator, it 

— of tbe nature of bodies, without 

soning from efiecCs, no aaSicient 



dence from the ae 



1524. 



how by Iheir unobserved motions bodies 
produce Ed us fnncj. iiL. S : — bodies fall 
down out of appetite to rest, the doctrine 
of the sohooU. lii 4. 
body and spirit, in the langnage of the 
schools, termed substance carportal and 
irtcarporeal iii. 3 BO. 

is a real part of the nniverse. iii. 3H I : — 
hody and tubMlanttj siguify llie sarDe thing, 
ibid. : — aerial substances, in common 
lajig;u^e not taken for Win. ibid.: — 
whatsoever has dimcosion, is body. iiL 
363; — air and many other things are 
bodies, though not grosa enough to be 
perceived by sense, iii. 640. 
bow body is divided in thought, iii. G7T. 
condaaa^Bs and ruTF/acfimi of bodies, iii. 
67-89. 

in bodies natural three thing; to be con- 
sidered, internal disposition, cilemal agent, 
and the action iladf. ij. 150. 
almost all bodies, by the often repedtion 

and greater aptitude to it. iv. 35. 
BoCions proceeding from strength of body 
are honourable, why. ir. 38. 
a badf politic, what. iv. 122:— is 
natnnilly, how. ir. 123: — called ] 
numweaUh, when. iv. 124 :— its insti 
is either arbitrary or by compubi 
126: — tho device of making civil laws 
tirst, and the civil body aftenvards, of 
no effect, iv. 132-4:— the body politic 
ought lo be free, and in actions a^isiati ' 
by its members, in like manner i 
the body natural, iv. 136: — ita easeni 
is noa-TeiittanEe of the members, ibid:- 
its faculties and will are fiotidous, as 1 
body. iv. 140: — its beneflt and damage 

is that of being ruled, iv. 161;— tl: 

ror concerning tnised governmeoti 
arisen from not understanding tbe ti 
ing of a body politic, iv. 208 : — an or 
, a body politic, iv. 228. 
body and a body, how they dif&r. iv. 
'—pure and aiif^*Ie body, what, ib 
some common people so rude, as t 
body nothing but what they can se 
feeL iv, 313. 
if n body of any conceivable hardness do 
not yield at liie first access to the least 
[hing thitt has weight, all the weight 



<t make it yield, v. 30lSM 



the world will ni 
L 212-13. 

like bodies are more susceptible of o&« J 
another's motions, vii. 12;— it ia the in- 1 
tcmnl motion of their parts that dia-.J 
tinguishea all natural bodies from ei * 
other, ibid. ; — why all bodies but air 
not come together into one heap. viL .. 

I anything which hath a being in- 1 
ithout tbe help of sense, vii. 81 1 
is not. vii. 79-80; — neither 
' body can be eidnguished by 
less [nan an omnipotent power. viL 174: 
—all bodies, so long as they are bodies, 
are in motion one way or other, thoogh 
the farther communicated so much tha 



Itse^w 
—what i 



BoBoandToBU — emptiness and confusion, 

V. 20, 63. 
Bologna — the stone made at, why it shines. 

i. 453. 
^vXi/ila — the disease of, what. iiL32l : — in 
Balih, what, ibid, 

Bkacton — bis definition of a late. ii 25 t 
— wherein exceptionable, ibid. : — his de- 
scription of the power of the kinn vi. 
31 ; — the moat authentic writer of the 
common law. ibid :— of the trial of pless 
criminal, ri. 39; — wrote in what reigns, 
vt. 40;— his definidon of tmrder. vL S3. 

BaAiN — motion from, to the inward patla, 
and from the inward parts to the brnia, 

'""1 of tbe brain by a stroke upon 
produces a light, iv. 6: — whenca. 
may be concluded that the apparitii 
light is nothing bat motion of the bnrin 
within, iv. 6: — the effect of the object 
working upon the brain does not imme- 
diately cease on the object cea^ng to 

instantly cease to move on the caose of 
motion ceasing to act. iv. 9. 
reciprocsdon of modon between the brain 
and the vital parts, iv. 10; — the brain 
being stirred by divers objects, com- 
poses an imagination out of divers con- 
ceptions, iv. 1 1. 

from tbe equality of the senses, is to be 
inferred the eqnahty of their common 
organ, the brain, iv. 54. 

Bhamble — the parable of tbe Sramik, ei- 
plained. ii 148. 

BnAMHAtL — what liberty be means, iv. 
240:— Ms book called The caicAinj o/tt« 
Laiialhim, how written, iv. 281 :— wa» 



4 
4 



a of the Jews. iv. 387 1— 

aharges Hobbcs with being no friend lo 
rdigioi. iv. 292; — and nith erctuing athe- 
iwrn. ibiJ.: — -this, tb&t there is fio ineorpo- 
real ^rit, is the main root of atheism, iv. 
303 ;— the bold presumptiun of Uobbes, 
requires what matiner of eonfutntion. iv. 
315, 317: — Kobbea doubleth nut 10 sbj 
that the word h^mttalical is canting, iv. 
318: — and alloweth anj man by com- 
mand of his sovereign ta denv Christ 
before men. ibid. : — and deposetli Christ 
from his kingl; office, iv. 3iS: — and 
tuketh away his priestly office, iv, 324 ! 
— and beheveth not there is any such 
thing ai prophecy in thp world, ibid. : — 
and useth not the Uuly Ghost more Ta- 
vourably. iv. 333 : — and makeCh bat a jest 
of inaniration. iv. 334;^ and acknow- 
ledgeta no npiril. iv. 335 i^nnd tencheth 
that there is no catholic or imiversal 
dmrch. iv. 336 . — and gives the power 
of making the SuripCores canonical to 
the civil sovereign, iv. 338 : — it is the 
privilege of Hobbes to make oonCradic- 
tories to be both true. iv. 339 : — ascribes 



X. xxiil 

hia understanding of nwewify and fwnlo- 

TiUly. V. 39-40:— of liberty, v. 56, 5J:— 
the jndgment of the understanding is 
Dot fuways praetia priuilinan. v. 74. 
honanrs Hobbes for his person and his 
leaniine;. v. IIO;— hia hatred of the doc- 
trine ornecesBity. v. Ill: — Hohbeatraiu- 
forma God into the Devil, r. 125 :— eter- 
nity ia not an everlasting succession, but 
ui indivisible point v. 329: — his dis- 
course written for what purpose, v. 330, 
33G : — eternity is the divine substance. 
V. 335 : — God is aetia liinpSniBtuHi. ibid, 
his language stinketh to the nose of the 
nnderslandiug. v. 35G : — be and Dr. Ham- 
mond wrote in defence of the Church of 
England against achiara. v. 447: — were 
shrewdly handled by an English Papist 
that wrote against tnem. ibid. 
BttBAD — mans belief in the power to 
tUmbreadiiitoaman.iii.S7. 611-12: — 
if a man pretend to turn apiece of bread, 
by words spoken, it 






but t 



9 for hoty orders, at other 
times CBSteth this meal down with his 
foot. it. 343 : — and gives his disciplea 
what hopes of heavedy joys. iv. 346. 
is like Sisvphns in the poefs bell. ir. .S49. 
Hobbes denies the immortalinr of the 
EOtd. iv. 343: — leaves no devils to be 
feared but nicked men. iv. 396 :— -de- 
scribes the kingdom of Satan to be a 
confederacy of deceivers, iv. 357 : — and 
declares that the sufferings of the damned 
are not eternal, ibid. ; — and acknowledges 
what sort of eternal fire, iv. 3S9: — Ibe 
sum of the Hobbian principles in point 
of religion, iv. 360:^ — gives license to a 
Christian to commit idolatry.iv. 362: — 
oonchides what as to the right of the 
most successful sword in war. iv. 365 :— 
and makes the civil laws the rules of 
juit and uHjutt. iv. 367-8. 
the Catching of Iht Leviathan written in 
the year 1658. iv. 371. 
the points wherein he and Hobbes differ. 
~ "~ '0 the Eeader: — charges Hobbes 



L 



publishing his 
le the bishop's 



discourse, v. '. 



joinmg 

the bisl , . 

hands these eight years, ibid, i- 
thor of the preti^ nameless, ibid.; — 
eave Hohhes ten years since dxty ob- 
jections to his DE crVB. y. 24;— which 



I a god, 
. of G 



inquire of God's iieute- 
uBui whether it be done or not iii. 436. 
bread stamped with the figure of Christ 
upon the cross, as if transuMtautiatcd into 
the wood of his cross as well as his body, 
and that both were eaten together in the 

the qualities of bread aud to have A 
being there where they say there is no 
bread, iii. 675. 

Bbbath — has two motions, one direct, the 
other simple motion of its small par- 
ticles, i. 467 : — produces heat or cold ac- 
cording as either motion predoniinalca. 
ibid. 

Bribe — to bribe friends in the sovereigii 
assembly, where a man's own cause ia to 
be debated, no injustice, iii. 2S3 : — bribes 
received to pvo false judgment, a greater 
crime [ban to deceive a man of a greater 
snm. iii. 294. 

BalTTLE — what bodies so called, i. 343. 

Brownistb — one of the brood hatched by 
the presb^eriana. vi. .333. 

Bbute— ammais, are not to be tenaed 
"•ical, why. ii. 66 : — their consent does 
form one will. ibid. 

Julius Cffiaar, and morderet 

— bis dream at Philippi. ibid. ;— the ei- 

Bdllet — why a bullet from a musket will 
pass through without throning down a 
board standing on its edge, vii, 52 : — 
why shot very obliquely into the water, 
it naes agdn into the air. vii. 56;— the 
all^atiDn that a bullet out of a gun w 



melt from its own swiftness, t 



. 122. 



XXIV INC 

BcBQEsa — Ihe iwi^ of sending burgesses 

to parliament, vi. 158, S61. 
Bdsolaih— ii wbat vi. 94. 
Bdbrouoh — their ongio. ri. ISB-S : — why 

BO many more in the n'est thun in other 

parts, vi. 159. 
BnHBouoHS— ie ohservationa made by 

him Bt Vaygatts and Limchoase on tbe 
-■-n of the ncadle. vii. 160. 



• 



C-saAn — Jul'uu, mnrdered by Bratag. iii 
8, 65 ; — his death, the many actions of 
Dumber of senators. iiL 90: — the we 
between him and Poinpey, whenae. ii 
310: — made himself muter of the senul 
and of the people, how. iiL 320 ; — -hi 
canon [zntion. iii. 660:— decreed that he 
should have Oiaitam et fimti 
Attgnshis, in changing tbe 
monarchy, axaomed only the office of 
Fontifrx Maximia and Tribune iii 661: 
— abandons Cicero to Antony, vi. 253; 
— what things passed oo hia reconcili- 
ation with Antony, vi. 307. 
Tibavu, his desire of revenge, iv. 43. 

Calahttv — for one man to take pleasure 
in ihe great calamity of another without 
any end of his own, not possible, iii. 47. 

CjlF— the CiJrffn. iii. 486, 653, 65S, 708. 

Calixtub— Pope, the first elected after 
emperors were Christiana, vi 179: — his 
excuse to the emperor, ibid, 

Calvin— and Luther, cast out the doctrine 
offrae-aiO. v. 

Cambridge — the Universities of Oiford 
and Cambridge the noblest of Christian 
Universities, and of the greatest bonelil 
to the conuuonwealth, on what condi- 
tion. vii. 339-400. 

CANONS'- set Bp Bgianst £ius. iiL 316, 609: 
— supremacy, and the power of making 
canons, implieth a commonwealth, ihid. 
' " ■ ' a writing may be 









-Qignifi. 



of the word tanan. ibid: — precepts 
a teacher or counsellor are cane 
when. ibid. 



eonoM, the acta of the Pope, iii 609 :— 
till the translation of (he empire to 
Charlemange were but voluntarily re- 
ceived by Christian princes, ibid: — af- 
ternanls, the emperors obliged to let 
them paea for laws. ibid. 
Canonization — of saints, a custom as 
old as the Itomao commonwealth. iiL 



S60:— is the lime with tbe SveO/iiaie 

of the heDtbcn. ibid. ii. 318: — lends to 

secure the power of the Fope, bow. iii. 

692:— tends to human sovereignty. IL 

318. 
CanutiiS — relieved the hundred from 

amercement for secret murder. vL S3: — 

his law of murder- ibid. 
Carneades— held his school at Borne, 

when ambassador there, iii. 667. 
Carnivai. — of the Church of Itume. iiL 






, anargu- 



Cassiopeia— the ne« 
ment that comets 



Catiline — his death, one action of all the 
senators of Home. iiL 90;— never a 
greater artist in stirring up sedition. iL 
161. iv. 209: — his cliaracter by tiallust; 
ibid. ibid. 

Cato— advised the Senate to dispatch Car- 
neades quiukly, that he might ni ' 
rnpt the yonth of tlie city. iti. 
his partiauty in judging his owi 






I 313, 



moDwealth. i; 

CAVAIJ.EHIU8- 

Cadse — how one proposidoa is said to 
the cause of another. L 43: — underslanl^^ 
ing is the cause of understandiiu:, bat 
speech not the cause of speech, ihidi — 
to say a thing ia tbe cause of the proper- 
ties of tbe thing, is to speak amunll' 
ibid: — a geometrical figure is said to ^ 
tbe /anna' cause of its properties, wby.i. 
43-4:— one knowledge is truly tbe cause 
of another knowledge. L 44. 



be found out. ibid.:— the cause of the 

whole ia compounded of the causes of the 

parts, i. 67 : — of singular things, of tbe 

causes of universal things, i. 68 : — tbe 

highest and most uniieraid in every kind 

are known b; themselves, i 69. 

the universal cause of all things, motioa. 

L69. 

definition of. i. 77. 

in the searching out of causes, there is 

need partly of tbe analytical, portly of 

the synthetical method, i. 79, 

paralogism of falsa couie. i, 88-9. 

the cause of ^ efiectsconsislain certain 

accidents in the agent and patient L 



the eSect is not produced, ibid : — that 
accident in the agent or patient, without 
which the effect cannot be produced, is 
called cauta line fua son, ibid, 
cauwr simply, the aggregate of all tbe 
accidents in agent and patient, whicbl 



lot I 

er- 



effect 1 



I 

I 
I 

I 



ira^^esent tbe eSbct cannot but be pro- 
duced, if any one be wanting, tlie elTect 
cnnnot be produced. L 121-22, 125:— the 
cffiritTil cause, the aggregate of accidents 
''iG z^at requiaile fot pTudodng the 
' ■ '"I:— U what Tii.SS-3:— the 
. . .e.theanjegateof accidonCa 
in the patient requisite for produiung; 
the ef!ect i. 122 :— is whut vil Ba. 
no cause, vtherc no efieot i. 122. 
oHident and material cauaes, but parts 
of the entire cause, i. 123, \2S;— entire 
cause, is always sufficient to produce its 
GfFecti. 122:— in the instant in which 
entire, in the same instant the eflecC is 
produced. L 123, ISS. 
causadoQ and production of eSects con- 
flista in a certain oondnual progress, i. 
123 :^n this progress, the ilrst part can 
be considered as no other than action or 
cause. L 124 :— and the last part aa effect. 
ibid.: — ere^ intermediate part, both 
cause and efiect ibid. 
efficient CQBse and the power of the agesi, 
the same thing, L 127, 131: — material 
cause and power of the putiet^ the Same 
thing. L 128 

coiiH respects the past, power the future 
tune-i 128: — entire cause, and tho power 
of agent and patient, the some thing, ib. 
that is said to happen by chance, of 
whiuh we do not yet perodva the a 
i. 130. 

fornuJ and Jijud cause. L 131. vii. 8 
are both efficient causes, ibid, ■.—^final 
cause has no place bat in sach things as 
have sense and wilL i. 133 :— hath place 
only in natural philosophy, vii. 82. 
the proportion between any two effects 
proceeds from the proportion between 
the causes concurring to prodnce one 
effect and the causes concnrring to pro- 
duce the other efiect. 1. 264 :—lhe causes 
of quantities, that is, the motions by 
which they are made. L 2SS. 
□nc or many eternal causes, how ar- 
rived at i. 411 : — in reasoning from 
cause to cause, no proceeding eternally. 
i.412. 

possible causes, the subject of physical 
contemplation. L 531. 
tiie use to US of the knowledge of what 
causes a thing oomes about upon, 
in what manner, iii. 35: — the desii 
knowing causes, a lust of the mind that 
exceodeth tlie short vehemence of any 
carnal pleasure, iii. 45: — ignorance of 
causes constrains men to rely on the 
advice and authority of others, jii 90: — 
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ignorance of remote canaes, dinpoKa 
men to attribute all events to canaea im- 
mediate and instrumental, ibid.: — of na- 
tural causes, disposes to credulity, and to 
believe many dmea impossibilitJea.iii.92. 
anitiety for the future diaposea men to 
enquire into the cauaes of things, iil.92: 
— the knowledge of causes enablea men 
better Co order the present to their ad- 
vantage, ibid.:— love of the knowledge 
of causes, draws a man to the thought of 
a cause eternal, that is, of God. ibid. 
no profound enquiry into nataral causes 
without an inclination thereby to believe 
that there is one God eternals Iii. 92, 

~B that which men cull 



God. i. 
allni 



ng, that so called unknown Ic almost 
■ L 27. 



school where some profit others 
profit not the cause of learning in them 
that profit is the master, iii. 590. 
the elficient causo must be before the 
effect ii. 677. 
everything is best understood by its con- 

and efiect for 



1 of CI 



the cooceptii 

the most part follow eacn otner in ima- 
gination as they do in sense, iv. IS: — 
why. ibid.: — nothing whereof there is 
not some cause, iv. 30. 
doctrines concerning the concatenation 
of causes raised by man's natural reason 
out of the Scriptures, not necessaiy to 
salvation, iv. 181. 

every action of man is necessitated and 
detsnnined by what oohoutk nfeatuBi, iv. 
248 ; — of which concoorse every cause 
is detjjrmined by a like concourse of 
former causes, ibid. : — the concourse of 
all causes, is an innnmerable number of 
chains, the first link being God. ibid.: — 
the whole cause of an event may depend 



ment is not properly the ahole cause, 
but the last part of it and yet may be 
smd to produce theeffect tuceatarily.Md. 
the tuceaary cause of any effect, is the 
jmicdoQ of ail causes subordinate to the 
first into one total cause, iv. 26 1 :— hardly 



not whatsoever is 



ising whereof ci 



ise,what 



a thing cannot be I 
without a cause, whj 

XT. 

breeds 



f. ibid, s: 



to begin 
ause, why, iv. 276. 
of Av^mn causes makes men 
Jlrit cause, the fear of which 
Dtion and worship, iv. 392. 

d 



ill causes mnkes not 
ona simple i^hain, but on innumerable 
number of chains, joined together not 
Id all porta, but !□ the first link, God. 
T. lOS. 

the doctrine of natural C]iuaea hath not 
infallibia anderideat principles, vii. 3 : — 
the entire progress of nature, from the 
efficieot cause to the effect prodnoed, is 
the generation of anything, vii. 78:— how 
this geui-ration made, a question hard 
and fur tbe most part impossible to 

Cbnib — Mount, parts Savny from Pied- 
monL L 484 : — that a riier springa there 
nhich runs down bj Suso. not tme. Ibid. 

Centaub— an imagination compounded of 
the image of n man and of a horse, iii. 
6, 649:— thefubleof tlieirgeneratioDby 
Ixion and a cloud, explained. iL prof. 

Cephas — the surname of Simon theapoatli 
is a Sjriac word signifying (ftme. iij.aso 
—iii. 636. 

CEBBEBCa — iii. lOO. 

Cerxhonibs — of religion, from what cans 
diJierenL iii. 9B: — those used by one man, 
fidicolous to another, ibid. 

Ceoes — madness ascribed to her by tbe 
Grecians, iii 65. 

Chain — civil laws are artificial chains. 
19S: — are weak in their nature. 1 
Btroi^ from the danger of breaking 



then 



, ibid. 



Chai.uea — one of the moat ancient of 
kingdoms, iii. 666;— the ChaJdcan phi- 
losophers, vi. 279. vii. 74; — their astro- 
nomy, geometry, and arithmetic, vi. SS2; 
— the derivBtlon of the name. viL 74-fi. 

ChALcEIKin— council of. iv. 401, ri. 176. 

Chance— that is said to happen bj chance, 
of which wo do not yet perceive the 

CHANCEU.OB — fJincslZaritu, an oiHcer under 
the Roman empire, »i. 56 :— his office, 
what ibid.: — tbe petidnn of the Com- 
mons, that he make no order aeninst tlie 
common law. vi 5B:— the petition that 
the most wise and able men might be 
made chanucllors. vi. 66. 

Change — that is said to be changed, which 
appears to our senses otherwise than 
formerly, i. ISC. 

Chaos— the unformed natter of the world, 
iii. 99:->'the Krst chaos of violence and 
civil war. iiL 427. 

Chabitt — the impotent should he pro. 
vided for by pubho charity, iii, 334 : — 



Cha BLEW ACNE— the translation to him of 



tho Boman empire. iiL 574, 609. ri. ITS. 
— was content to take it as the gift of 
" ' '79; — eibortod by the jope to 



the e 



i.77. 



Chaillbb — I, bad the soverragnty of Eng- 
land from a descent of 600 years, iii. 
173. vi. 1 65-6 ; — his character, vi. 166 : 
— raises an army and marches into Scot- 
land, vi. !99; — Ireatii, and abolishes epis- 
copacy. vL 200; — calls, and dissolves, the 
parliament of April 1640. vi, 303-4: — 
raises a sorond army. vi. 204: — and 
marches teirards Scotland, vi. 307 : — calls 
tbe Long Parliament ibid. : — aconsed of 
a purpose 1« introduce popery, vi. 239: 
— of being govornud by the queen. vL 
S40 ; — sends to prisons remote from 
London three persons condemned for 
sedition, who are released by tbe parlia- 
ment and return in triumph, vi, 244: — 
sacrifices StrafEbrd. vi. 253 : — his journey 
to Scotland, vi, S5S:— and return, vL 262: 
— and reception, vi. 263 : — bis notice of 
the militia bill whilst in debate in the 
Lords. vL 264; — his answer In the iJe- 
mtnatrann and Pdition. vi. 272 ; — goes to 
tho House to seize tbe five members, ib. 
the beat king perhaps that ever was. vi, 
2S2. 

refuses to discover his advisers, and de- 
nies a guard to the House of Commons. 
vL 2B4 ; — goes with the queen to Dover, 
where she embarks for Holland, ri, 2S6: 
— ^proceeds with the two princes to York. 
ibid.;— his answer to Uie petition for 
the militia, ibid.:— refuses to leave the 
prince at Hampton Court vi. 2ST; — his 
party at York weaker than that of the 
parliament vi, 391 :— loses Hull. vL 292, 
313:— refuses to grant the 19 proposi- 
tions of the parliament, and prepares for 
war. vL 297 ; — seta up his alandan) at 
Nottingham, ibid. 814 : — by degrees grevi 
stronger than the parliament vi. 300. 
his resources at the breaking out of 
war. vi. 301.6;— borrows money on the 
crown iewels, vi. 304; — his coimsel not 
good, VI. ?"" 



seUor 



6; — the advice of his c 



n all 



ir terms, 
i. 306-7, 319:—hia 



1310. 



frnni what r 

advisers, who. vi 3i 

solved the parllan 

the act for condon „ 

gives battle to Essex at Edge-hill, and 

marches to Brentford, vi 315: — retires 

to Oxford, why. iiiid.: — the qoeen lands 

at Burlington and joins the king, li, 

316;— staiys to besiege Gloucester, a—* '" 



I 



a the oppaHunity of Touting tlie 
Hoiiao of Commons, vi. 3!3: — ilefeals 
WaUer at Cropredj Bridge, and Essex 
in ComwitlL vi. 325: — Hius M the Scots 
at Newark, vi. 329 :— dellvGrcd up tu the 
parliamcui ri. 330 ;— carried off by Jojca 
to the army. vi. 33,1 . — bia flight mim 
Hampton Court to the lalo of Wight. tL 

is broQcht to trial before the High Court 
of Justice, refuses to plesj), and denies 
their authoritj. yi. 354 :— is sentenced 
and executed, vi. 355: — bis usage bjthe 
soMierB, aud behaviour, ibid. 

CHARi.Ea — n, comes over to Scotluid, bow 
treated by the Scota. yi.372:— is re- 
quired to acknowledge the sina of his 
house &c. ibid. : —yields all that they re- 
quire, vi. 873 : — is crowned >C Scone, vi. 
37S: — marches &om tjdrlia& into Eng- 
land, and is defeated at Worcester, vi. 
377 ;— his escape, vi. 378 :— his restora- 
tion, vi. 417 : — presses for an act of 
OUwim. ibid. 

is Boquainted with all the experiments in 
the natural philosophy of the times, vii.4. 

CaAnoK— the officer of Hell of the Gen- 
dies. iii. 100. 

Chartebb — what iii. 276 ;— the king's 
charter, what. vi. 33. 

ta signiBcation. iii. 528-9. iv. 



194. 



r the a 



Chehdbim — the Chenibims oi 
alleged for the worship of images, iii. 
646:— iii, 656, 657. 

CBli.l>~sciine beasts n( B year old, more 
observant and more prudent than a child 
Bt ten. iii. 16:— has no reason, till the 
use of speech attained, iii. 35-6: — is 
called reasonable for the apparent possi- 
bility of attaining reason, iii. 36: — 
taught to believe that their brothers and 
dsters are not bom, hut found in the 
garden, ibid. 

have no rule of good and evil manners, 
but the oorrectian received irom their 



L91. 






man acquires sovereif^ po^ 
children add their children by natural 
force, iii. 159. ii. 116: — the parent has do- 
minion over the child, not by genera- 
tion, but by consent iii. 186. li. 116- iv. 
JSS-6 :^n a state of natore, if no con- 
tract, the dominion is in the mother, iii. 
IBT.ii. US.llB.iv. 155:— if exposodby 
her, the dominion is in him that nou- 
risbeth 



the right of dominion, in commonwealth, 
settled by the ciiil law. iiL 187. ii. 1 18 : 



— and of the mother, if the father be 
her Bubject ibid. ibid. ibid. : — the 
child of a man and woman, monarohs of 
two several kingdoms, either paaseth by 
contract, if any, or followetb the domi- 
nion of its place of residence, iii 188. 
he that hath dominion over the child, 
hath dominion over the children of the 
child, iii. 1 SB: — and over their children, ib. 
is not bound to obedience in things by 
tho law forbidden to be done, iii 222 ; — 
in all other things is bound to its lather 
as to its immediate sovereign, ibid, 
no law over children, iii. 257: — not ca- 
pable of the tide of just and uojusL ib. 
parents have sovereign authority over 
their children, iii. S74. il. H5. 
is bonnd to obey his parents whilst 
under llieir tuition, and afterwards to 
honour them with external signs uf ho- 



till theycome to years of discretion, ib. 
is, in the state of nature, in tfae power of 
him that nourishes b'l" , iL ID n. 116- 
117. iv. 155, 157:— is in the dominion of 
him that is lord uf its mother. iL 117, 
lis. iv. 156. 

the child of concubinage, belongs to the 
iktber or the mother, accopiKng to the 
divers laws of divers cides. ii. 118: — 
according to oovenant. iv. 166, 157: — is 
as much subject to those by whom it is 
nourished and bronght np as a servant 

.. i-i. i__.i :: ,.n ._ subject to 



bis 



Muri/ fi 



U9:— is freed ft 
ject or servant, ibid, 
cannot, when he has acquired streneth, 
justly pretend equality with him Uiat 
has preserved him, why. iv. 155-6. 
the man has for the most part the domi- 
nion over the children, why. iv. 157. 
their assent to the laws of their ances- 
tors, how obtained, v. 180:— -the true 
reason why we admonish men, and not 
ohildreji. v. 191. 

Chilfehic — king of Prance, deposed by 
Pope Zachary. iii. 103, 574. vi. 178. 

CaiaJBlu— (jolden mountain, centaur etc., 
a composition of the mind called jKlion. 



Chin 
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Christ — no point of Christian faitli, that 
God makes iiimiitiirBl]iipp]tritloDSofLenei 
than he changes the course of nature, 
iii. 1 ; — many dispnies abont the right 
object of the Chnariiin futh, raieed hy 
the nse bj iliviaes of the words belie 
in, n-r^in. lit- 54. 

said by the Scribes to have Beeliebab, 
and by hioi to oast oat devils, iii. i 
spcka to the disease of madness ai 
person, as being the iisnsl phrr 
those that cure by words only. iiL 
68, G40. 

the success of the Christian religion 
greatly attributablo to Che uncleanness, 
avarice etc, of the Gondle priests, f 
lOS. 

personated God. iii 150, 4B5, 487, 48 
— came to reduce the Jews into the 
kingdom of Ood not as of himself, but 
as sent trom the father, iii. 150. 
the mysteries of the Christian reli^o 






.1 325. 



sentence concerning the man that 
was bora blind, iii. 347. ii. SOS. iv. 349 
V. 11 G : — bis warning to his disciples ol 
the danger of miracles. iiL 363. iv. 63 ; 
— repreaeoted the person of God in thE 
time he lived on earth, iii. 377. 
if the whole number of Christians be 
not united in one commonwealth, they 
are not one person. iiL 379 : — if they be 
one commonwealth, all Christian mo- 
narcha and states are private persons, 
subject to he deposed by an univeiW 

the main article of Christian failh, that 
Jesaa U Chrul. iii. 386, 495, .'504, 549, 
090, 595, 639, 643. iL 370, 310. iv. G4, 
66, 174. 

seen by his disciples walldng on the 
sea, was supposed by them to be a Tnn'f. 
iii. 387 ; — that is, an aerial body, ibid.: 
— taken for a :qiiril, when he delivered 
Peter out of prison, ihid. 
called the angel of the anmiant. iii. 3: 
was put to death as an enemy to Cffisar 
for the claim of a kingdom on earth, i 
402. 

is called the tmtd nf God, in what sen 
iiL 410;— by some the ttrbe of God. ib.; 
— in him only the Godhead dwelleth 
bodily, iii. 4S0, 422 : — the only sovereign 
prophet, in the time of the New Testa- 
ment, iii. 420, 475 ;— was both God that 
spake, and the prophet Vi whom he 
spake, ibid. 

Jcaa is C7iriit, the preaching of 1 
doctrine the only mark of a true prophet. 
iiL 4E5, 436, 49S ;— Jesus is Christ, that 



is, the king of the Jews promised in ttie 
Old Testament, iii. 435, 590. 
Chrisdans must take their Christian 
sovereigns for Qod's prophets, iii. 427. 
Christ wrought not miracles in iiis own 
conntry, why. iii 431 ;— could not use 
his power in converting those whom his 
father had rejected, ibid. : — has aatislied 
for the sins of all that believe on him, 
and recovered the eternal life lost hy 
Adam's sin. iiL 438. 

the two men in while olothing, what 
they said la the apostles looldne upon 
Christ isoendinu;. iii. 439: — saundeth as 
if Christ shoula come down to govern 
men on earth et«Tially. iiL 440 ;— Ids 
answer to the c]nestion of the Jews, 
whose wife the woman that bad married 
many brothers should be in the resur- 
rection, ibid. : — shall found tho new 
kingdom of heaven, when. iiL 441. 
by iiis words, that Vie dead are raited, even 
Mole) lAoced ete., he intended to prove 
the resurrection of the body, that is, the 
immortality of man. iii. 442 : — his form 
of speech in curing the sick of the palsy, 
lo shew he had power to forgive sins. iiL 
451: — is for what cause called our 5b- 
i^ir. iiL 452 : — his discourse vrith the 
woman of Samaria, iii, 454. 
declares his kingdom not li) be of this 
world, iii 456, 478, 480, 490, 509, 619, 
5S5, 560, 578. iL 256. iv. 196. 
came to rencvr the kingdom of his father 
by his doctrine, iii. 456, 560: — his com- 
ing again to reign Over the elect ever- 
lastly, what it shall be. iii. 456, 476: — 
his satistaction for sin makes it not un- 
just for God to punish sinners with eter- 
nal death, iii 457,476:— but was such as 
God was pleased ta reqaire. ibid. ibid, 
is in what sense the bekd of the Chtirch. 
iii 459. 

every Christian suUect to that common- 
wealth whereof he is a member, i: 
— and to the ci 
son. ibid. 

faction and civil war, in every Christian's 
breast, between the ChriiHart and 



other per- 



them 



i46I. 



his three o 

iinj. iii 475;— his sufferings figured in 

the yearly atonement for sin nnder the 

Levitical law. iii. 477. — was both the 

sacrificed goat and the icape-goat. ibid. ; 

—is the lauih of God, equivalent lo both 

the goats, ibid. 

was not king of those he redeemed dnr- 



. . —but 

s ol the pact in baptism the 



SOJOU 



mthful bound to obey him whcneTer he 
sfaould take Cbe kingdom upon him. ib. 
hU kingdom bi?gina not till the resur- 
rection, iii. 478, 481. 490, 498, ."SSI, 503, 
678, 620, 625, iL 255, 257. iv. 323. 
\raa the MeMiah. iii. 47S ;— and the bo- 
rereign propheL ibid. 
came to restore the kingdom of Ood bj 
the old covenant, iii. 479:— b^ e, new 
covenant, ii. 251, 254, a5?:~-bi8 office 
twofold, to proclaim himself the ChrieL 
iii. 479 : — and by teaching and miracles 
to convert men. ibid, ii 258. 



2S6. 

commanded to obey those that sat i 
Moses' chair, iii 480: — and to pay Cr 
bote to Cipaar. iii 480. ii 147 :—i 
proving himself to be the Messiiih, di 
nothing contrary to the lairs of the Jew 
iii>480i — refused to take upon himself 
to be a judge, ibid. SG.^, 568. ii. 258. 
ii pvciLUarly king of Ins elect by their 
pact in baptism, iii. 477, 481 ;— signifies 
that be shall reign in bis buroan nature, 
when. iii. 481, 482, 498. 
by the eating at his table, is meant the 
eating of the tree of Me. iii 482. 
shall be king no otherwise than as God's 
lieutenant, ill 482, 484. iv. 323. 
it WHS prophesied of him that be should 
be like io office to Moses, iii 482:— his 
actions, wherein th^ were like to those 
of Moses, ibid. 483. ii. 258. iv. 1 9 1 -S, 197. 
justified the man that cast out devils in 

the Cbriatiao reli^on not embraced by 
any civil eovereign till long after the 
ascension, iii. 485. 
gave his spirit to his apostles, 
position of bands, iii 486. , 

was God and Man. iii. 489, 498, 65.1. ^ 
his ministers, unless kings, can require 
DO obedience in his name, iii 490, 492: 
— compares the regeneration to fidtiitg, 
why. ill. 490 ; — also to Isoowi, loamg qf 
Kid, names which exclude compultiaii. 
iii 491. ii 260 : — Ms ministers, unless 
civil severeignH, can punish no man for 
not believing or for contradicting them, 
iii 491:— left their lawful authority to 

^s, intidel as well as Christian. 

:n controversies of temporal mat- 
ters, ii. 271. 
every sincere Christian, has the same 
liberty that was granted by Elisba to 
Naaman. iii 493, 494, 601. 
Jtiia a Chr'ut, the only article death for 
which deserves the name of martyrJoa 
111496, 



^byim 



allprii 
iWd::- 



tolls his disciples, their office w»s t# mi- 
taster, not to be ministered nnto. iii. 497: 
— gives his apostles power to tbrgive and 
retain wns, not absolutely, but condi- 
tionallv. iii. 500: — accepted the Invita- 
tion of Zacchains the publican, in arder 
to convert hitn. iii 503: — thit treated as 



JwBj is Chill, the only prewhing of the 
Apostiea. iii 6 1 1, 549, 582, 595. ii. 809:— 
the import of this article, iii. 496, 498, 
611,590, 597,598,602. ii 306, 307 n. 



i 517. 

came not to judge, but to save the world, 
iii. 519; — has snbjeoted us \a no other 
laws than those of the commonwealtb. 
ibid. 887. a aB5 :— and (he law of na- 
tnre. ibid. ii. 267 :— left not new laws to 
oblige, but new doctrine to prepare us 
for the next, ibid.: — sent his opostics as 
sheep unto wolves, not as kings to their 
Bubjecls. iii 520. iv. 196. 
the decrees made in the synods of the 
early Christians, iii. 520. 
his power only to invite to embrace the 
kingdom of God. iii SSI. ii 258:- they 
that received not his doctrine, did not 
Aertin sin, but died in their sins, iii G2I. 
the Christians lived on a common stock 
in the first times, iii 523, 531. 
his miiusters in this age either cannot 
confer the graces which ace signs of the 
Holy Ghost, or there are very few true 
believers, or Christ has very few minis- 



ibr the maiotenacca of him and bis 
apostles bad a purse, iii 534 1 — and the 
Jreegi/U of the fsithfVil and those that 
nere healed, ibid. :— eflor the ascension 
the Christians lived in common on the 
money made by the sale of their posses- 
asked by the chief priests and elders, ly 
Khat authorily thou doesl Anc things, ill. 
540 ;— haptiied none, bnt sent his apos- 
ties and (nsciples to baptize, iii 542. 
Jem i> Chriat, no other articles of taitJi 
required otherwiae than as founded on 
that. iii. 549. 

preached, that 1^ kingdom of Ood ii at 
hand, iii 549: — forewarned men of false 
Cbrists, why. iii. 552 :— tells his disci- 
ples, that till the kingdom of Ood was 



come he would celebrate the Passorer 
with tliem no niore. iij. £155 : — thaC o} 
of thsm sbauld betrity him. ibid. 
Ms words Jetd mn sheep, not a. power 
make laws, but a command to teach, i 
660 ; — ^refiised to l«U his apostles when 
bis kingdom should come. ibid. : — wa 
not sent bj hia father to make laws ii 
tlm world, ibid. : — he that despiaeth the 
counsel of those that are seat by ' ' 
deapiselh the counsel of Christ himself. 
563: — never acoepleth forced ncti — 
but the inward conversion of the hi 
iii 565 :— -left (he doctors of his Church 
to lend, not (o drive men 
the Christian stood in awe not of the 
empire of an apostle, but of hia reputit- 
tiun amongst the faithfnl. iii. 565. 
he and his apostles have exprusalv com- 
manded us in all things to be obedieotCc 
our sovereigns, iii. 6B8. 
bis kingdom at the resoirection shall bt 
a spiritual conunonwealtb. LiL 57S. 
the Christian is he that haa obliged him- 
self to receive Christ at his coming for 
his king. iiL .180; — must not choose fn 
bis kinc in this world one that won! 
make him violate hia faith, ibid.i — the 
Christians deposed not infidel emperors 
because they wanted forces, ibid.i-^ 
Christ might have had legions of angels, 
and wanted not forces to dapose CiesBr. 
ibid. 

Christians must tolerate their heathen 
princes for conscience sake. iii. 581, 609: 
— Christian kings are hut subjects of 
Christ iii 581. 

his counsel to braare offaUe prtpheli &c., 
given not to the apostles, nor to Peter, 
but to the muldtude of Jews that fol- 
lowed him into the monnCains. iii. 58S : 
—advised to let the com and tares grow 
up togetber to the day of judgment, ibid. : 
-^id not give Peter the power of sepa- 
rating farirmi rami or Christian kings 
that refuse to submit to the Boman pas- 
tor, ibid. 

his precept, fear nol Ihoae Ihal till He ioib, 
Ice, when it haa place ir 
commands of sovereigu 
faith in him, the reward 
sina. ibid.: — makes our love to God and 
to one another a fulSlling of the law. iii. 
586: — in bis aermon on the Mount gave 
to the Jews no new laws, but expounded 
the law of Moses to which ihey were 
alread; subject, iii. 5ST. 
Jeaiu U Chrial, the one article necessary 
t« salvation, iii. 590. ii. 306-7, 312-13, 
316. iv. 345. 
the marks of the true Christ, to be of 






the stock of David, aodbomof avirpn. 
iii. 591,593. 

5 reached, that he was the king of the 
ews. iiL 591: — the inscription on his 
Cross, iii 591, 461. iL 308. iv. 178. 
wheresoever he saitJi, Ihyfailhluithtaeed 
tAee, the eauseissomc concision directly 
or indirectly implying a belief that Jnu 
it Christ. iiL 594. li. 313. iv. 177-8:— for 
tbe belief of this article we are to reject 
the authority of an angel from heaven, if 
necessary, iii. 695. ii. 310. 
shall come in the day of judgment to re- 
store the kingdom of God in IsraeL iii. 
597. 



I consequent thereunto, though 
he discern not the consequence, iii. 598. 
why in Christendom, ever mnce the 
apostles, such justhng, by foreign and 
ciril war, such stumbling at the asperity 
of fortune and little nminences of other 
men. iiL 604: — Christendom is still in 
the dark. ibid. 

Christjan men are already in the king- 
dom of ^race. iii. 606: — they that are 
not ^iiunst Christ, are vrith him. iii. 609. 
hia words Ihii ii mif Imdg, signify what. 
iii. 61 1 ; — taken hterally cannot eitend 
heyond the bread consocnited by Christ 
himself, iii. 613. 

his passion is a discharge of sin to all 
that believe on him. iii. 614: — and a 
restitution of eternal life to them, and 
them only, ibid.:— his answer to his 
apostles asking, wili llum at thii lime restore 
again the iingdom ta larad. iiL 618:— 
agrees not with the coming of his king- 
dom at the resurrection, ibid. ; — his 
words, 1/ / win thai Ac limy till I come 
&c., ioCl as a saying not understood. iiL 
619: — his words, verify I say unto you 
there be some of them that stajid here &c. 
iiL 617': — have perhaps relation to tho 
Tramffipiiraliint. iii. 619. 
where he saith that Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob are living, speaks of the promise 
of God, and of their certitude to riso 
again, not of life actual, iii, 624. 
Hs words, the children of Wis aorld marry 
■ in marriage &c, mean a re- 
I eternal life, not to puniab- 



his words, TnhatiKner ipeaidh a amrdiyaimt 
lAe son of man, Sic, hardly Co he reconciled 
with all the doctrines now unanimously 
received. iiL 639 : — seem to mean the se- 



is, 



lutiui Chnroh as a 
oonccrning Ilio times, ibid, 
baptism iu hu< own blood oo tlie t 



whetlier tbose that bare not Iicard of or 
believed in Christ, may after the reaur- 
rection be received into hii kingdom, iii. 
633-4. 

hig words, agret with iAine adtKruay ijuicilff 
&c, an sllegorj. iii . 634 : — explained. 
ibid.: — hia noras, whosotoer is astgry wiih 
hie brotlwr withmt a oaiae &c, ibicL :-— ex- 
plained, iii. G35. 
bU judicature shall appertain to him and 

whylie did not contradict or t«ach tbe 
conlrarjof phanlaama being real thin^. 
iii. 640:— Mb speech in addreasiDg devils, 
madness, fevera, the winds Ac, was i 
mode of signifying the power oif God' 
word. iii. 640-41:— his temptation in thi 
wildemeBS. iiL 641: — wna not poaata 
bg a ^nn'I, but went of himself into thi 
wilderness, iii. 642;— his carrying u] 
and down from thence to the city, am 
thence to Che moiinudn, was a viiion 
■ ' ■ the wilderness no 






iiWd. 



why Christ and his apostles did not teach 
the people that there are no imma 
rial spirits &c., a question more curi< 
timn useftil iii. 643:— Christ could hi 
given to all men faith, piety &c., but 
gave it r« some only, ibid, : — did not de- 
stroy all the difficulties of uatural qnes. 
tions, but left tbem to eiereise our indus- 
try and reason, ibid, 
an image of Capid &C., bow it came to 
be called an imaco of our Saviour. iiL660. 
tile new wine of Christianity will not fuil 
in time to breai the old empty hollies of 
GenCilismialo which it has been poured. 
iiL 663. 

no sin to preach Jena Oirial without 
waiting for nrders from Bome. iii 6SS. 
an nniversal sovereignty in all Christen- 
dom, how the pope obtained, iii. 68B. 
the liberty of the primitive Christiaiis 
restored, to follow Paul, Cephas, or 
ApoUos, each man as ho iiketh best. iii. 
696 ;^this liberty perhaps best. ibid. 
the canvassing tor the great nflice oi 
being Cbrist's lieutenant, iii. 697. 
the obedience due I¥am Christian sub- 
jects lo their ChrisSttU princes, not re- 
pngnant to Che Christian religion, ii pref. 
testifies in the Gospel, ChaC there is r~'~ 
iuatioe in giving Co one man more 
he merits, li. 34 ; — is the legislator of Che 
divine law. iL 52 : — in his kingdom places 
rijjhteovntva anil peaa together, ibid. 



his law is the law o< 
one exception, ii. 6S. 
his reason for 
her that is nnt away for adultery, ii. E_. 
was king of tbo Jews by heredilsiy right 
from David, ii. 147: — sent his disciples 
to take the ass and her calt in his nghC 
of king, a 147. iv. 179:— as king re- 
quired simple obedience, ibid, 
admonished Paul not to kick agaimt Vie 
priclU, why. ii S09, n. 
prophecies concerning Ms restoring the 
kingdom of Ged by a new covenant, ii. 
£6 1 :— concerning his AumiSty and pat- 



. 2B3:- 






reign of Tiberins. ibid. : — that the king- 
dom of God was come, and that bo was 
king. ibid. 

was equal to bis father as touching his 
nature, but inferior as touching his right 
to the kingdom, ii. 2S4: — openly pro- 
fessed at his baptism that the kingdom 
was not his, but his father's, ibid. : — is 
called the kingdom ofChriit. why. ii aflS. 
the subjects of God, and his enemies, 
shall live mixed together till the second 
coming of Christ, ii 256. 
was like unto Moses, wherein, ii. 358: — 
that his hrsC mission was not t» gaetm, 
but to couhk/ and itack, proved by reaion 
and by ScriptitTe. ii. 259: — Oa Fathtr 
judgeth no nun, Imt hath ammiOed &o., tO 
be understood of the day of judgment, ii. 
S60. 

what he propounds to the ruler as one 
part of tbe price of the kingdom of God, 
itUaUthal thou hail &a. ii 262:— contracts 
all the laws of God into two, love towards 
God, and love (owardB onr oeigbbour. ii. 
263 : — his precepts, rqient, ia baptizal 
&c., are not laws, but a calling ia the 
fsitb. ii. 265. 

came not into the world to teach bgic, ii 
268:— denied that it belonged to him to 
give any precepts touching right, poliiy, 
or "fflfiirai tdenea, ii 269; — taught sub- 
jects in all controversies to obey Che civil 

the sum of his office, to teach all the 

means of salvation. iL 269 ; — it belonged 

to him, to teach those means as laai, by 

divino authority, ii. 270 1 — to forgive sins 

to the penitent, ibid.: — Co teach such 

commandments of God as can be known 

by revelation only. ibid. 

has made no diaCmction of ipirilvai and 

teiaporal. ii 271. 

is called the Inad of hii badji thi Church, 

in what sense, ii. 279. 

his intent in instituting the power of 

remitting and retaining tins. ii. 286. 



Ui bdiaie in CAriiJ, wljat iL 306. 
Jaata Chritt, is sufficient for internal 
belief, tmt not for outward prDfesaioii, ii. 
308, n.:- — contains ihe nholi^ Eymbol of 
tha upostles. ii. 307, n. ; — eiampics of 
men admitted into tbe kingdom of God 
for belief in this one article, ibid. :— if 
aEsentto all articles diversely defined by 
divers Churcbee, ^ere neceBSorj, no- 
thing would be more dillicnlt thim llie 
Chnstian religion. iL 309-1 Oi — nil other 
articles built upon the one, Jaua it ClirisL 
iL 311: — contains the faith of God and 
the Old Testament iL 313. 
his words, norrA thi Sctifltrra &□., mean 
the OUTestamenL iL 312. 
the hypothesis of the Christian faith, 
that Goil speaks not but by the Christian 
interpreters of the Bcripturea.ii. aiS-16. 
why called a priat far avr after the i/rdcr 
afMelchisakcAv. IIS. 
the difficulty of obeying God or man, 
' " !ray unknown ' 



refused to take upon himsidf regal powl 

npcin earth before his assumption. iv.3f ' 

his blood was homan blood, i». 32*. 

none shall be made alive till his oomiog. 

iv. 354. 

(he early Christians lived in common, 

and were charitable, iv. 3B8- 

nevcr questioned, eicept by the Arians, 

but that Christ was God eternal, and his 

incarnadon eternally decreed, iv. 394. 

Cbbonicleb — tha books of, written after 
the Caplieitg.iii.Sll. 

CaBTSosToil — the sermons preached by 
the Antiochians. iv. 286. 

Cbcuch — ^the first doctors of, hov 









Christians that Hve under the 
dominion of the pope, why. iv. 
man in a Christian commonwealth 

deny obadieoce to | 

1 this ground, ir ' "" 
ions of the artit 

Oiriit, ani all erident inferences Irom 
thence, are fundamental points of iaith. 
iv. ITS: — Christians were noticed by the 
heathen only by the name of believing 
(^riit lobe a king. iv. 178. 
the dispute in St. Paul's lime, whether a 
Christian Gentile might eat of anything 
which the Christian Jews did not. iv.I83. 
other points than the point Jeiui u Christ, 
a man may fae bound, in matter of obe- 
dience, not to oppose, iv. 183. 
tlie law taught by him was tlic moral, 
that is the natural law. iv. 166. 
the pretence of some ChristianB that 
Christ has given the sovereignty either 
to the pope univBraolly. i" 
synod anstocratical or 
every commonwealth, iv. 
was the rightful king of tbe Jews, 
well as king of the kingdom of heaven. 
ir. 191; — ruYiTed the fbrm of policy 
used by Moses, ibid. ; — did not ordain a 

Eriesthood, why. iv, 193; — -the priesl- 
ood was in him as king. ibid. :^-waF 
himself the sacrifice, none but himself 
could offer it up. ibid. 
his doctrine was mora!, Iheohsical, and 



maintained, by some heretics of the pri- 
mitive church, to be a phantasm only. 
iv. 307. 
the objtCtion, that his resurreclioH a 



of philosophy they htttrayed 
A of Chrialianity to the cnom; 



theci- 



unplcosing 



inemy. i. ep. 



„ pripsts, in the Reformed as 

in the Church of Rome, the wn- 

of the change in religion. iiL 



the great doctors of, had began to esteem 
Chnstian emperors not for shepherds, 
but for aheep, and emperors not Chris- 
tian for wolves, at what time. iiL 375; — 
endeavoured to pass their doctrine for 
laws, not counsel, ibid,; — practised pious 
frauds, ibid. 

not the writer, but the aathority of the 
Churcb, moketb tbe book canimical. iii. 
376. 

if one person, is the name thing with the 
commonwealth of Christians, iiL 379, 
5-17, 569. iv, 337 :— is called a common- 
wealth, wh^. iii, 379. iL 27Bi — a church, 
why, ibid. ibid. ; — if not one person, baa 
no authority at all. iiL 379. 
DO unirtrsal Church, unless the whole 
nomber of Christians he united in one 
commonwealth. iiL 379, 460,576. iv. 337. 
to odd men to the Church, the end of all 



i. 431 :- 



Jtallm 



It the 



elect only, ibid, 
the Church, or its lawful head, to be 
consulted before credit given to a pre- 
tended miracle, iii. 435-6; — if he pro- 
nounce that it is done, then the subject 
isDot to contradict it. iii, 436; — the same 
if we bear tell of a miracle, ibid. 
any earthly enemy of the Church, signi- 
fied by Satan, iii. 449. 
has in Scripture divers significatinns. iii. 
4S8;— as GoTs home, ibid.:— cailed™- 
piBKj}, and iyrie, why. ibid.: — signifies 
also a congregation or OBsembly. iu, 458. 



iL 375: — also the vhole muldtudi^ of 
Chrislinn men, how far soever dUpersed. 
ill. 46». ii. S7G:— sometimes for n oerUin 
part of ChristiiiiiB. ibiii iL £76: — some- 
times Gk- the elpct only. ibid, ibid.: — 
sometimes a, congreg&tioD Of professore 
of Christianity, ibid. ibid. 
is taken tor one person, in which senae. 
iii. 439. 

definition of. ill 499. 
ft Chnrch assembled gainst the com- 
mand of the commonweulth, an unlawful 
iiasembly. iii. 460. ir. 337. 
is the same with a civil cnmmonwealth 
of Christian men. iii. 460, S46, 547, 569, 
583, 689. iL 378, 289, 891, 297, 315. 
is called a ehit slate, as its subjects are 
men, iiL 460:— a Churck, as they are 
Christians, ibid. : — faction and oivU war 
between the C/navh and Slate, whouee. ib. 
the OBHembly of the faithful, iii. 501 :— 
or their repreaontative. ibid. ; — to them 
belonged to judge of the sincerity of re- 
pentonce. ibiil. : — before the conversion 
of sovereigns, was the assembly ofChris- 



n the SB 



"K- ^ 



vain-glory and ambition, how early they 
found their way into theChuroh of Christ, 
iiLSM. 

canootjud^ of manners but by external 
actions, iii. 508: — whioli never nnlawrul, 
unless against the law of the common- 
wealth, ibid, 

the Oitfcfic Chucoh, before Coustandne. 
iiL .5 1 7 :■ — the atyle of the council of the 
primitive Church, iii. 520. 
lived upon a common stock raised ont of 
the voluntary contribuldons of Uie taith- 
ful, at what time. iiL 623 :— the ordina- 
tion of apostles was by the Church. iiL 
524-5: — an officer in the Church not 
uiade by any gifts, as of casting out 
devils &c, but due callins and election to 
the charge of teaching, iii. 527: — elected 
their own prsibylers and paifor*. iii, 5B7; 
— and their own eldert. iii. 5S8: — and 
their own ifeacmi. iii. 533. 
no power could bo taken from the Church 
to be bestowed on the bishops of liome, 
but hy the civil sovereign, iii 530:— 
Christian kings are the supremo pastors, 
and have the power of ordaining pastors, 
and to teach the Church, iti. 53S. 
Stato and Chnrch are the same men. ilL 
646, 689:— the representant of a Chris- 
tian people is the representant of the 



;x. xxxiii 

if a universal Church hada representant, 
then all Christendom were one common- 
wealth, and its sovereign were that re- 
presentant in things temporal and spi- 
ritual, ill. 576. 

in Christ's Church in all times tUse 
teachers that seek repuLatioo with the 
people by faulnstical and false doctrines, 
iii. 584. 

nothing in the Scriptures whence may 
be inferred tile infallibility of theChurch. 
iii. 589; — much less of any particular 
Chanih. ibid. 

the Church that can make laws, is the 
commonwealth. iiL 600: — the laws of, 
are part of the civil Ian-, ibid, 
enjoys not, as the land of Goshen, all 
the light necessary to perform the work 
of God. iiL 604. 

the wresting of the Scriptures to prove 
the kingdom of God to be the present 
Church, the greatest and main souse of 
them. iii. 605:— to the error that the 
present Church is Christ's kingdom, is 
consequent that there be some man re- 
presenting his person to all Christians. 

the Church of Bome tolerates Jews, 
Torits, and Gentiles, why, iii. 609. 
the doctrine of the Church respecting 
I of the soul till the resur- 



the Holy Ghost resideth in the Chnich. 
iii. 63«;^to speak apinst the Holy 
Ghost, is to speak against the Church. 



purgatory. iiL 631. 

the doctrine ef ipiriU iBcirporeal has pre- 
vailed in the Church, iii. 644: — that in 
the primitive Church there were many 
demoniaos and few madmen, in these 
times many madmen but few demoniacs, 
proceeds from a change of names, not of 
natures. iiL S44:^tho eitraordinarj' 
gifts of the primitive Church, why origi- 
nally given, and why since taken away. 

thelioman Church, its worship of saints 
and images, iii 656-8: — tlie errors 
brought into the Church l¥um the aitilia 
and tsseiicei of Aristotle, iii. 67 l-S. 

those that 
and administration of the Eucharist, i 
continual abstinence of women. iiL 681. 
to the error that the Chnrch now mili- 
tant is the kingdom of God, are annexed 
what hciic Ills. iii. 389,693: — ialbecauso 
of the present spiritual diu'kiicss. iii. G9;i: 



— tlie conseqnencsB tbnt folloired upon 
that ductrine being received, iii. 697. 
the Ctiiirub and the commonweaUh, are 
the aune persooa. iii <j89 ; — ^if the Church 
now on earth ia the kingdom of Christ, 
he hoa some lieutenant here (o inform 
us of his commimdmants. ibid, 
the ministera o^ in England, seemed to 
usurp BniDdependenc J of the civil power, 
iii 690; — but acknowledged a right in 
the king to deprive them of their office 
at his pleaaure. ibid, 
sigoiiica aomotimes thoso that are met 
together to deliberate or judge. iL S76^ 
— oa a oMinnl or ii/iiBd. ibid, i— the word, 
the Church &c, sigmtieg what. 



i.277. 



It haverigbts andai: 



IS attributed 



bling. ii STTi—ond a lawful power of 
obliging every man to be present in con- 
vocation, ii S78 : — many oommonnealtha 
may become one Chtirih, but n 
niae than aa they may become 
'■' 'L279. 



1. ibid.; — is no jktm 
S89, S91:— (o be the ruler of aii 
vergal Church, is u> be the ruler of all 
Christiaus in the world. iL 292;— tbe 
Boman Church went not beyond tbo 

litnits of the empire, ii. 279:— wa ■ 

vniixTiat ibid.1— jts authority over 
Churcbea after the division of the empire, 
might arise nbonce. ibid, 
the Church had always tlie electiim of 
own doctors for ordination, ii, 281-3; 
no man could constitute a doctor without 
the permission of the Church, ii. 283. 
to the Church belongs the interpretatic 
of the Scriptures. iL 293. 
allChriatian commonwealths are church i 
endowed with authority in tpininal ma 



the Church is not yet anlGcientlj purged 
from GentJlism. ii. 318. 
we beheve the Scriptures to bo the laont 
of God by iaith in the holy men of God's 
Church. IV. 6a, GG :— their intorpretatiou 
more safe than a man's own. iv. 6G, 
the hierarchy of the Church in the time 
of our Saviour consisted of what. iv. 1<J2 
-3; — in the tiueof tbeapostlea, of what, 
iv. 194:— for the future celebration of 
hia sacriRce Christ annexed the priest- 
hood to those appointed by him to go- 
vern the Church, iv. i93, 
if all the Churches in the world should 
renounce the Christian iiuth, thieisno 
sufficient authority fur the membon to 
do the same. iv. 108. 
without its head, is miite. iv, 340: — the 
head of the Church may not only give 
the power, but alao exercise the act of 
coDseoradoD if he please, iv. 34S. 
how heresy Srat entered into Chrisfa 
Church- iv. 389:^the remedy, what.' 
ibid. ; — tbe Roman Church, how ita 
power grew up apace after the four first 
generaloouncils. Iv. 41)2. 
the authority of the Church depends 
wholly on the regal power, vii. 5. 
Cicero — bis abstract names, Appiely, Len- 
tnUety. i. 32 ; — says of philosophers, that 
there is nothing so absurd but may be 
found in their books, iii 33, 669; — op- 
poses mhiaiioiilg to complusance^ ii 96. 
vniu (iitfiwn tra ptmntai &0., in wlut 
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It without contradicting, will 
eternally damned, ii. 307, n. 
the Church not to he believed, if it teach 
contrary to the article, Jema ii Chriit. ii 
310: — the Church is founded upon it, 
not it upon the Church, ii 311: — -its 
other doctrines are not to he contradicted, 
but require not an inaanl faitb. ii. 314, 
316,319. 
the question of the jJrnjxrty of the Chnrch, 



3Bper«n 



grounded his oivil dootriue on the opi- 
nion of the Homans. iii 202 ; — a passion- 
ate defender of liberty. iii233 : — grounds 
all property on the civil law. ibid. : — has 
treated o! law in generaL iii 251; — says 
that exile ivua not a punishment in Rome. 
iiiS03.4:— but a reftige of men in dan- 
ger, iii. 304. 

would be poaed by the Latin of thn 
Echoul-divines, iiL 686 : — his honourable 
menrion of one of the Cassii. iii. flSB: — 
one of the moral phitasopbers afl»r So- 
crates, ii. pref. 

held tyrannicide to be deserving of the 
greatest praise, ii. 133 : — gave the names 
atrial andmnRig as his passions directed 
him. iv. £11:— makes the idolatry of the 
Romans better than the religion of the 

excused by the senate from being sent 
to treat with Antony, iv. 322 : — liis words 
in defence of Milo. iv. 184:— abandooed 
by Augustus to Antony. vL 2S3. 
speaks of kings only as of wolves. vi.36S. 
CiBCLE — the generation thereoE i. G, 180: 
—definition of. i. 181 :— properties of. 



L lSl-3, ISS, isa, 191, 1 
usutric circles, arcs of the same angle are 
to one another aa the circumferenEBS 
185:— of sCruKht lines irom the ceol 
of a drcle to the tungenL i. 18S. 
the ciroumferencm uf circles are to o 
unother aa their diameters, i. 191: — I 
BubConsea of equal angles in diffbrf 
oircles, are to one anolber aa the ai 
thej subtend, i 193: — irhat determines 
the bending; of a straight line v 
circumlerenoe of a circle, L 19; 
curradan of the leaser circle, is greater 
than that of the greater. I 197. 
the angle made by a straight line and 
the arc of a circle, is equaTto the angle 
made by the some straight line and &e 
tangent to the point of concurren 
198;— the w»y of a body moTed 
circle, is compounded of innumeruble 
Btraiaht lines, each leas than any that 
can be given, i. 316. 
the space within the radius and a, spiral, 
ia alhirdpart of the whole circle. iaeS: 
— the mdii of a circle are so many soc- 
— B. ibid. 



the figare D 

and that purt of the radius wltUn tli 
spiral, will be equal t« half of the circle. 
i. S6A.: — in comparing the arc of a circle 
with a straight line, man; and gr^at 
geometricianH from the moat ancient 
time have exercised their wit. i. S87 : — 
their pains vilified by envy. ibid. : — the 
comparison haa be«i brought within 
how much of the troth, i. 238: — theim- 
prorement, if the benefit he considered, 
tittle or none, why. ibid.:— the real be- 
nefit to follow, conaiata in enabling uato 
divide an angle in any proportion, ibid. : 
—the comparison not to be dono by 
arithmetie. ibid. 

to find the dimensions of the circle hy 
lines, i. 289 ; — 1« find the same by argu- 
ments drawn from the nature of the 
curvity of the oirde. i. 394 :— to find the 
same by another method. L 301-7; — the 
curvity of the arc of a circle, is e»ery 
where nniform. i. S94-fi ;— the perimeter 
is a nniform line. i. SS.'i ; — the flexion of 
the iiirger arc is greater than that of the 
smaller arc of the same circle, in pro- 
portion lo the arcs themselves, ibid. ; — 
the curvity of equal arcs in unequal cir- 
cles, ia in reciprocal proportion to that 
oftheirradii. i. ass. 
to find a straight line equal to any given 
arc, not greater than the arc of a quad- 
rant i. 398-9 ;— if the arc of a quotfrant, 
llie radius, and a third lino be conlinuid 
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proponJonala, tbon the sro of half the 
quadrant, half the chord of the quadrant, 
and the third line, will also bo continimj 
proportionals, i 301: — the radius, the 
arc of the half-quadraot, the sine of 45 
degrees, and half the rudiua, are propor- 
tionals, ibid. 

the squaring of a given sector of acircle, 
whence to bo deduced, i. .107. 

CiRCDHcisiDii — th esocramen t ot^ instituted 
by God. iii. 398, 488. ii. 229:— it and the 
PauoBEr, the sacraments of the Old Tes- 
tament. iiL 406 1 — was omittod in the 
wilderness, and restored on coming into 
the land uf promitie. iii. 483. ii. 2G3. 
what it was under the Old Covenant, that 
baptitm ia under the Nne. ii. 263 : — served 
only for a nwnional. ibid. 

CtRccMscRiPTrvE ET DErTKiTIVE— terms 

signil^ing nothing, and nsed in Latin 

ily that the vanity of them may be 



675-6. iv. 296-7 

ClTiTioN — not estoemod an ornament 
amongst the ancients, iii. 713: — is a cus- 
tom of late dme. iii. 711-12. 

De Civs — nothing in it contrary to the 
word of God, or good manners, or to the 
public tranquillity.iii, 713; — doesnotmcd- 
die with the civil laws of any particular 
nation wbataoever. iL ded. : —describes 
the duties of men, first as nen, next as 
Chriitiaiu. ii preC : — takes its beginning 
from the matter of civil government, and 
proceeds thence to its generation and form. 
ibid. : — the part called I&aiy, contains 
v,'hat, ibid. : — the part J>[>iiitntDN, what 
ibid, ; — the part ifefiji'm. what ibid. : — 
the reasons which moved the writing of 
De Chx. ibid. ; — the rules to himself by 
the writer, to leave the detcrminadon of 
the justice of all single actions to tho 
law, not to dispute what arc the laws of 
any government in partictdar, nor to ap- 
pear in think that less obedience is due 



TBoaarcky. ibid. !— to dispute no doctrines 
of theolt^ans, save those which deny 
the obedience of subjects and shake the 
foundations of government, ibid. :— was 

Rrivalelv dispersed amongst the author's 
■iends before being cubliahed. ibid, i — 
the points moat bitterly excepted against, 
that the civil power was made too large, 
liberty of conscience taken away, and 
kings set above the laws. ibid. : — these 
exccpdons by whom taken, ibid. : — these 
knots thereupon tied by the author some- 
what faster, ibid. :^thB annotathmt added 
for the sake of whom. ibid. :— delivers BO 
much only of the law of nature as relates 



topeaci 



1 49;- 



B.'LpIained tlie 



whole lav, not the whole doctrnm of 
Christ, ii. 62. 

Bromhall's Objection to it iv. 239. 
a shore sum of It, done in French, yiith 
what title. Tii. 333 :—hy Sorberina. ibid. : 
—its tasdinon^ from Gnssendns and 
Mersenous. ibid. : — the doctrine gone- 
rully received by sU the clergy, except 
whom. ibid. 

Civil— the drta gntboritj is more risible, 
and alanda in the clearer light of nntural 
reason thui the ghottlti. iii. 317. 

Clvms — significa a commimviaUh.\n. 
250: — is constitDted hovr. iii. 158. 

ClA-VIDS — takes what for the arc i 
aphecical angle, rii. 163 :— denies 
composition of ratio to be a composition 
of parts to make a total, vii. 239, 214. 

Clehent— the lirst Bishop of Rome after 
St. I'eler. iii 375, 522;— collected the 
Canons of the Apostles, ibid, ibid. 

Cleboy— in England, France, and Ho!' 
land, hroneht into a repulution of igno- 
ronca and &aiid, how. iii lOB : — the dis- 
linctian of dtrgi/ and laily, not in use in 
the time of Oemens the successor If 
Peler. iii 533: — arose whence, iii, 608. 
the Damo <hr]^, whence, iii. 633: — sig- 
nifies what. iiL 60S. 

the secular clergy, why exempt from the 
tributes and (libuaals of ecery Christian 

marriage denied to the clergy, why. i 
681. 

often cherish those that think it lawful 
to raise war agiunat and kill their go- 
vercora. iiL 684 : — the Roman and the 
PreabyteriaD clergr, the authors of whi 
darkness in religion, iii. 691; — not th 
Roman cler^ only pretends to be th 
kingdom of God in this world, and hat 
a power distinct from that of the civ 
state, iii. 700. 

a clergy is not essential to a commoi 
wealth. i>. 433 : — their office, in respect 
of the supreme civil power, is not 
^stt^rinl but miuisterial. t. 454. 
Iicnefit of clergy, a relic of the old nsorped 
pajral privilcgp. vi 86. 
the clei^ of England thought the pull- 
ing down of the pope was Che sottine ur 
of them in his place. vL 234 ; — that then 
spiritual power depended not on th( 
king, but on Christ ibid.; — the clergj 
Btill sensible to every violence done t( 
the papal power. viL 352. 

Clebkenweli. — report that the Jesuits 
were CO have a convent there, ri. 240. 

CloOD — a sign of rain to follow, i. 14; — 
not the clouds, but men from the clouds, 
5^3' it shall rain. i. 57. 



the generation of, shows IhiC the n 

greater power of elevating walen 

the moon. L 440: — how formed by t 

fermenladon of the ur. i. 4S0, 46f " 

viL 40, 113. 

become concealed above. L 456. vH. 47: 

— general* lightening, how. i. 457: — the 

ctherial subsConcs of air unclosed in 

clouds, is squet'zed ont by them. i. 470, 

481. viL 48; — how they rnny become 

froien. I 473, 481. viL 47, 136:— how 

they then cause thunder and lightening. 

L4B1. vii. 47, 49-50, 136. 

clouds both ascend and descend again 

owing to the simple motion of the sun. 

1482. 

airasen cloud the cause of the eclipse of 

the moon observed by Mrestlin. i 48S: 

— and of two sons seen at once. ibid. vii. 

50:— why not of comcCs. i. 483-4. 

the cloud that went before the army of 

Israel to the Bed Sea. iii. 39 1 ;— was on 

angel of God. ibid. 

Clcb — in matter of government, when 
nothing else is turned up clubs are 
trumps, ri, 122. 

Coil^MlNBS— matter of a nature between 
and water, found in. L 5^4 ; — its oi- 
ls and possible cause. L 534-6. 

CocAQNE — the land of. vt. 20. 

C<Ei.Dn EupissiDT — no mention of in 
Scripture, nor ground in reason (or. iii. 
44!, 4S5. iv. 347. 

ColEE — Edward, his doctrine of the heir to 
the Crown attainted of high treason, iii. 
132-3: — his definition of tiie law, an ar- 
tificial perfectiim of namn etc iii. 256. vi. 
4, ] 1 ;^bi8 doctrine of llie loss of goods 
,ud chattels by a man accused of felony 



andil, 






nowhere distinguished between jta and 
fcx. ri. 30 ; — the jurisdiction of the King's 
Benoh. ri. 40; — his sii causes for toe 
increase of suits, vi. 44; — his dictum, 
that judicature belongs to Che judges, ri. 
51-2: — hos not distingtdshed between 
Iratufaring and commitling power, ri. 53 : 
— «udeBvDurs throughout his Inttitula 
to diminish the king B authority, vi 62 : 
— bis definition of equity, vi. 68 : — 
saiCh a Crdlor is not the king's enani), 
why. vL 73: — does not well distinguish 
when there are two divers names fbrone 
and the same thing, ri. 75 : — his deriva- 
tion of the word fehng. vi. 80 ; — is mis- 
taken as to unintentional homicide in 
doing an unlawful act, being murder, vi. 
86-7: — presumes too much in ajipropri- 
aCiug all judicature to the common-law- 
yers, why. ri. 9n:~his definition of (A5/I, 
ridiculous, vi. 92 :— his dctiiiition of bir- 



)r. VI. B4 1— of Htglil. ibid, : — of Imi 
nig, vi. 95 : — hia five coaaideraliaiis 
heresy, vi. 96: — Ms eiplanation of t 
law wliarabj hereticB were burnt Id I 
time or Etiznbetli and James l vi. 106 : 
— Bays ejw'fy tind eoBi?non-/o 
n, 113: — the summai'y of hia deficiendea. 
*i. 119-21 : — his iliatinction otjttdffmaiti. 
vi. 1S5 1— omits the judgment against 
heresy, why. vi. 128. 
did not understand hia books of i 
low. vL 139 : — in no author of the law 
of England weaker ressoaing than in his 
InslitiHa. vi. 144:— contain no letter 
things thtm other authors that treat of 
law as a science, ibid. : — his origin of 
Parliammtt.n. 157. 
Co:j) — by making the air more pressing, 
helpeth the action oF the stars upon the 
ayes, i 406 : — the endeavour inwards of 
1 spirits and fluid parts produces in 



of cold, how to 



eold. L 4G6: — the 
be found, i. 467. 
why greater near the poles of the earth 
than further olf. i. 471: — why less 
rainy than in clear weather. L 473. 
the cause of, what vii. 120-1 ; — is 
privation of heat, ibid.:— the caase 
the great cold about tho poles of 
eoliptio. vii. 121: — is greater than about 
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commoDweal th.iii. !39 :— 
commonwealths, when. 
|iravinces and parts of their metropolis, 
lii. S40: — their rights depend on their 
letters, ibid. 

the land of new colonies, how it should 
be dealt with. iii. 335. 
' Coi/itiR — cannot be romembcred withoi 
present patterns. L 13: — is nothing but 
perturbed light, i. 404, 459. iv. 7, 37 : — 
all colours being a miitnre of black and 
white, whence they proceed, i. 465. 
colour and shape is all the knowledge 
we have of bodies by the sense of sight. 
iv. 3 : — are supnoaed to be the very qua- 
lities of the objects themselves, why. iv. 
4; — must be the same ' thing with sight, 
why. iv. 7: — their difference, what, ibid, 
the pleasure of the eye consists in equa- 
lity of colour, iv. 36. 
CoMST— why the oaose of comets cannot 
be froien clouds, i. 483-4: — the disqui- 
ntion of Iheir cause left to others, i. 
4B4. viL lOS-6: — nothing yet published 
worth considering, ibid. 
Co>injU<i> — saitb do thii, without eipeot- 
ing other reason than the will of him 
that savaiLiii. 241:— he (hat commands, 
pretends his own benefit, ibid.: — for the 
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I of aoDT labonr. command re- 
quires to be sweetened by the tune and 
phrase of counsel, iii. £44. 
consists in the manifesladon of the will 
of him that commands, iii. 257 : — is the 
right of commanding so often as nature 
aliowa it possible, ii 104:— ia iaw, when. 



I. 75, S 



—the r 



n of 01 



in the command, when. iv. £05. 
the command of him whose command 
is a law in one thing, is law in every- 
thing, iv. 222. 
CoMM ANDMENTB— the /rirt violated bysuh- 
jects desiring change of government, iii. 
327 : — the nanid, by the worship of po- 
pular men. ibid. : — the (fa'rd, by apeakmg 
ill of, and disputing the will of the sove- 
reign, iii 328. 

the first table o^ contains the sum of 
God's absolute power, both aa Ood and 
OS king of the Jews by pact. iii. 328-9, 
613. 

thej!/U, accords with the duty of sove- 
reizna in iustracting children, iii, 329: 
— the KLrtA to the ainfft, as to the inatruo- 
IJon of the people to abstain ^m doing 
injury. iiL 330: — the tenth, ibid, 
the second table reduced to the com- 
mandment of mutlial charity, iii. 330, 
513 :— the first table, to the love of God. 
ibid. 

were delivered by God toMoses. iii. 513. 
ii. 234;— were made laws bv God him- 
selE iii. 514:— all the second table laws 
of nature, ibid. :^to all people, ibid.: — 
the lirst, peculiar to the Israelites, ibid, 
nothing in the Ark but the Ten Cum- 



given u 



what are the commandment 

by God to be obeyed, iii. 586 
Commerce — indifference of, i 

nature, iv. 101. 
CoMMisaiON — tbeffB;S,iv.404-6.vi 104-5: 

— ef Array, vi. 312. 
CoHHODi — whom the Latins so call, iii 139. 
Commodity— the greatest commodities of 

commodities of the laud and sea, /ertigit 
and native, iii. 232 : — superlluous, are 
dispoaed of, how. iii. 233. 

CosiHODoa— affected mastery in the art of 
a gladiator, why. iv. 33. 

Common — of the use of tilings in common, 
one of the laws of nature, iu. 142. il 40: 
—from it arises contention and all kind 
of calamities, ii. ded. 

Commons — house of, men by command of 
the king sent up by the people tu cany 
their netitjons, and give him, if he per- 
mitted it, their advice, iii, 173, vi. 261 : 
— its orders resemble the decrcca of the 



common people of Borne, iii. S70 :- 
long as they sit Bith authority mid tight, 
a/KpiiBi cinil. iv. 145; — its origin, vi. 10 ' 
3G0-a. 

on the kin|; coming to seixe the Ri 
memtiers, aajonms into the city. vL26^-. 
— returns by water in triumph, ibid. 
declares that irhatever the House of 
Commutis enacts is law, whether the 
Lords concur or no. vL 3S3. 
never was the representative of the 
whole nation, but of the Commona only. 

CoHHaNWEAi,TH — ita properdes how to be 
koown. i. 1 1 ; — the causes ot^ and necea. 
sity of consdtuling, in what way arrive* 
at. i. 73-4. 

the great leviathan, in Latin cititab 
iii. introd.: — is an artificial toaii. ibid, 
he that ia to govern one, must read ir 
himself mankind, iii introd. 
the rule of good and evil, in a common 
wealth, to be taken from the person thai 

is the greatest of hnman powers, iii. 74: 
— its person is the fountain of honour 
iiL 79;^thu favour of, is power, ibid, 
the founders of all commonwealths, cul- 
tivators of what relipon. iii 39:— th( 
peace of the Gentile commonwealth! 
aimod at and maintained by institutions 
of religion. iiL 103-4: — fear of the power 
of men not sufficient, before civil socie' 
to keep men lo their promises. iiL 129 
before commouwealth, no coercive pow 
iii. 131: — no property, ibid. 233:— 
uujust. ibid. 

in commonwealths, men may r^mit 
others their debts, but not robberies 
other violences, why. iii. 137. E .12 n. 
the final cause and end of its institution, 
self-oDuservation. iii. 153. iv, IGI. 
broi^ht into distraction and civil war by 
men thinking themselves wiser and bet- 
ter able to govern tbe public than the 



instituted by the ci. 

with every man in what words, ii 



la*. 



r initiialion, and by anquitUion, 1 



of, tbe 



. by 

169. li. 70:- 

BO>ereign is declared by tho 
bfroicea consentiag. iii. 162: — t&ey that 
enter not into the congregation for the 
institution of the commonwealth, or 
whose consent is not asked, what is tbeii 
condition, iii. 163. ii. 74, 143. 
the ditFerenco of, consists in the diHcr- 
cnee of the aovercigu; — iiL 171. ii. 93: 



— of commonwealtba, but Area kinds. 
iiL 171, 177 : — monarchy, democracy, 
and ariatocrHcy. ibid. ibid. ii. 93: — the 
dilTerenco in, cooaists not in the difier- 
ence of power, but of aptitude for 
end, the peace and security of tlie " 



I 173. 



every commonwealth the 
whereof is in an assembly, is 
in a chihl iiL 177 ;— hag need of euitoJa 
l^trlatU. ibid. :— oftener than infant 
kings, deprived of its power bj it9 pro- 
all forma of commonwealth, apparenUy 
ditferenl^ reducible to the above three 
forms, iii, 178;— without the poww in 
some one of electing the sucoeBsur of an 
elective king, the commonwealth dieth 
with him. iu.l7B. 

in instituting oommonwealth, tbe same 
order that was taken for an artificial 
man, must be also taken for an arCificiiiJ 
eli'mity of life. iii. 180. 
commonwealth by oc^uui'lum, ia acqoired 
by fopoe. iiL 185;— in what way. ibid.: 
— commonwealths eroowd tor the moat 
part by fathers, not mothers of familioa. 
iii. 187. 

no great inconTenience in it but what 
proceeds from the aubjecta' disobedience 
and breach of the covenants that gave it 
being, iii. 196: — in commonwealths lone- 
lived, the sovereign power was undig' 
puled bj' the subjects. iiL I9S:— the skill 
of makmg and maintaining consists in 
certain rules, not in practice. ilL 195-6. 
commonwealths are aoiungst themselves 
in the same stale in which men are in a 
state of nature. iiL 301. ii. pref. iL e, n. 
141, S94; — live in the condition uf a per- 
petual war, upon the confines of battle, 
theirfrontiers armed, and cannons nlont- _ 
ed etc. ibid. ibid. ibid, ibid.:- 
the commonwealth be mouarcbical « 
popular, the freedom ii ' 






the sovereignty the soul of the common- 
wealth. iiL 208,316,321,577. ii. B9:— 
no representative in 003- commonwealt h J 
but the sovereign, or so fur i 






ii. 211 



1 commonwealth oe 
in what. iii. 232:— the tarritory of n 
commonwealth produces all things n( ~ ^ 
ful for the maintenance and motion of 
whole body. iii. 233 : — commonwealth 
without territory more than enough fi _ 
habitation, have muutsinod and ai<4 
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maairA their power, how. Ibid.: — maj 
retain a partioaintliedistribuCioDOf tbc 
l&nil. iii 235: — but tbe same in vsin. iii. 
S36:— tends to the dissolution of tliu 
coDunonweal^ wby. ibid. 
commonwedtbs cm ondure no diet. iii. 
236: — the eipensea of, limited not l>v 
their own appetiiea, but b j those of their 
neighbours, ibid. 

the knowledge required for the business 
of the commonwealth, is what. iii. S4S. 
no greaE popular commonwealth ever 
kept up, but hj what raeaos. iiL 250:— 
never bj tbe open cansultatiuns of the 
assembly, ibid. : — verj licttc common- 
wealthi) CBn last no lon^r than the jei.- 
lunay of their potent DeigfabouTs. iii 2fiO. 
the commonweaith alone prescribes the 
rules called laws. iii. 253. 
is uo person, iii. 252: — can act onlj bj> 
the representative, that is, the sovereign, 
ibid. : — the two arms of the common- 
wealth said by tie lawyers to be Jhrct 
oaAjutliet, iii. 25B: — one in the king, tbe 
other in parliament, ibid.: — is in its 
representative but one person, iii 256 : 
— the will of the person of the common- 
wealth nJways supposed 
equity and reason, iii 259 
the memory of the lir^ 
the commonweslth wears out oi men b 
miniU. iii 360. 

in no part of tbe world are men per- 
mitted to pretend other commandments 
of God, than what are declared for such 
by the commonwealth, iii. 275: — in 
everything not reguhited by the com- 
monwealth, it is equity that a man enjoy 
his liberty, ibid. 

of tbe first movers of disturbance in a. 
commouvrealth, few live long enough to 
see their new designs eslabllshed. iii 
284 : — would be dissolved, if private 
men had the liberty to break the law 
upon his own dream or vision, iii 267 : 
—facts against the security of the com- 
monwealth, greater crimes than against 
private persons, iii, 293-4. 
Its right of punishing, not groimded or 
the gift of the subject iii. 297 :— by thi 
institution of commonwealth, men an 
not bound to stwe it without reward 
unleBi the service cannot otherwiaQ bt 
done. iii. 306. 

might, if men had the reason they pre- 
tend to, be eecnred &om perishinj; hj 
internal disease, iii. SOB: — the fatilt of 
their dissolutioa lies in the makers, ibid. 
705-4 : — amongst the infirmities of 
commonwealth is one resembling that of 
ihc natural body proceeding from defec- 



of the commonwealth contracted from 
the abandonment of tbe necessary powers 
of sovereignty, resembles that ofchildrcn 
gotten by diseased parents, subject to 
untimely death, or brenjiing out into biles 
and scabs, ibid. :— diseases of the cora- 



in commonwealths, the measure of good 
and evil actions is tbe civil law. iii. 310: 
^and the judge, the person of the com- 
monwealth, iii. 311. 

to divide the commonwealth, is to dis- 
solve it. iii 313. 

nan disposed from the eiample of dif- 
ferent government in neighbouring com- 
monwealths to allcratlDn in the form of 
their own. iii 314. 

the civil power, and the power of the 
eommonwenlth, the same thing. iii. 316: 
— anpreroacy and the power of making 
cnnoQS, implieth a commonwealth, ibid.: 
— when the civil and the ghostly power 
oppose each other, tbe commonwealth is 
in danger of dissolution, iii 317: — also 
l¥om the division of the three powers. 



of levying money, of conduct and ci 
mand, and of makina; laws, iii 31H. 
mirtd TaoKorchu, a division of the t> 



monwealth into three faotiona. iii 318: 
— a disease of tie commonwealth, re- 
sembling a man with another man grow- 
ing out of his aide, iu.319:— tbediffi- 
cmty of rdsing money, a disease in the 
comraonwe^th, iWd, :— ariaeth, whence, 
ibid. : — resembles the distemper of agve. 
ibid. : — its disease of plenrisy, what. iii. 
320: — the popularity of its potent sub- 
jects, like to the elTects of wilchcran. 
ibid:^ — the immoderate greatness of a 
town, on infirmity of the commonwealth. 
iii. 321 :— the great number of corpor- 
ations, like worms in the entrails of 
the natural man. ibid.: — the liberty of 
disputing against absolute power, in- 
fests tbe commonwealth like aicarlda in 
the body naturai ibid. : — also, the appe- 
tite of enlarging dominion, ibid. 
the commonweallh is dtianliied, when. iii. 
321. 

that whatever a man may acquire by 
force or fraud is bis, not in state of na- 
ture only, but also in a commonwealth, 
maintained by some. iii. 32 4:— common- 
wealths tint oonstituled, im^rioct and 
apt to relapse intfl disorder, ibid. ; — but 
may, by industrious meditation, be made 
except by estemal violence everlasting;. 

!>.!, .1. !._. L^y( bydisobedi- 

im on wealth, shall 



find tbejtherebj destrov it.iii.32T:- 
ils ruin, how brought dboiit by parcji 
litj in sitminislering justice towu'Js tt 
great iii. 333. 

ought to provide for the miiiiiteDUUM of 
auch BE by inevitnble accident becoi~~ 
unable to mainuio themselves, iii . 3l 
its ruin more ossDred, though civil w 
may be deferred, by bobea for poacc 
bcstnwed on potent acnbitions subjects. 
iiL 338 : — to know who expecteth benefit 
from the troubles of tbe commonwealth, 
the signs are what. iii. 339, 
the Ibw of nature is the law of common- 
wealths amongst each other, iii. 343. 
a communwcalth without sovereign 
power, is a word without substance, ui. 
343. 

ought to exhibit to God but one worship. 
iii. 355: — where many sorts allowed, the 
conunonneaith cannot be said to be of 
any relig^on.ibid.: — can do by the 
civil, whatsoever may be done by par- 
ticular men where no law but reason, 
ibid. : — can make no laws but those made 



be used by the subject iu public worship. 

no commonwealth can stand, where any 
other than the sovereign has the power 
of giving greater rewards and punish- 
ments than life and death. iiL 437. 
no power on earth, which all common- 
wealths are bonnd to obey. iii. 460; — the 
governor in every coDunonwealth, both 
in stale and religion, must be one. iiL 
46S:~lhe (bimdur of a commonwealth 
re sovereign power so 



as he is about 
whoever in n Christian cnmmonweallh 
holds (be place of Mos)>s, is the sole 
messen^rand interpreter of Ood^s com- 
mandments, iii. 467 : — no Chrisdau com- 
monwealth before the conversion of 
kings, iii. 483-6. 

the institution of commonwealth, as it 
imiteth many men into one common- 
wealth, so it dissociates one common- 
wealth from another, iii. 507 1 — the mem- 
bers o^ cnliere together, but depfnd onlr 
on the sovereign, not on each other, ill. 
576-7. 

spiritual commonwealth, in this world 
none. iiL 578:— is the earae with the 
kingdom of Christ, ibid. : — can be none 
of men whose bodies are yet in the Uesh. 
ibid. 

there con be no contradiction between 
tbe laws of God, and those of a Christian 
common»ealth. iiLeoi. 



till the erection of gmt commaawealt^^ 

men have no lejsnce from procuring the 
nitcssities of life and defending tuetn- 
selvesngainst their neighbours, ill, 605-6: 
—commonwealth is the mother of p 
and Irmire. iiL 66G. 
scarcely a commonwealth i 
whose beginning can in ci 
jusUficd. iiL 706;— one of the n 
fectual seeds of the death of common- 
wealths, that the conqueror rests his 
right on the goodness of bis canse, not 
on poBTMtoB. ibid. ;— another, toleration 
of the hatred of tyranny, ibid. ; — the pre-, 
sumption of su&eqnent —-='"---— -'■ 
acts done without taw a 
when necessary to the sofiity of ti 
commonwealth, iii. 708-9. 
the wiil of all subjects together, if th«* 
will of the representative bo excepted, ia 
not to be called a ammomnraSlh. i\. B9. 
commonwealth nofwol, as paternal or 
dcspotical. and by iiMilvtion or poBticel, 
a. 70-7 1 :— cannot take up arms ai ' ~ 
itself, il 73. 



in the subjection of the wills of oil tl 
subjects in all things necessary ibr pt 
ancf defence, ii. 74. 

if one can command under pmn of a_ 
tural death, and another ander piaa t^ 
eternal death, the commonwealth is ^'~ 



only, claims absolute snverei^ly. ii 
n.; — every oomioonwealth is absolute. 
ii. SI, n.:— ia not obliged by the civil 
laws. ii. 83 :— nor to a subjecL ibid. 194 :^ 
— in every commonwealth, tbere is so 
one man, or assembly of men, that hi 
a power limited only by that of tbe oo 
monwealth. iL 88: — the right of t' 
commonwealtb, is sovereign power, i 
69: — a counsel, is the hood of thecc 
monwealth. ii. 89. 
commonwealth is instituted by a demi 
cracy. ii. 96-7. 

tho commodities and incommo<liliei o 
commonwealth and the state of nati; 
iL 127 :— the greatest commodity of oo 
monwealth, peace and defence, and t] 
greatest incommodity that can befall it 
the slaughter of citizens through ait 
chy, are common to both subject « 
rater, ii. 128. 



,wmte power is pemidt 
le commonwealth, ii. 133: — the best 
cammoTin'ealth,(h>Cwbemii the subjects 
lira tliD inhi?ritimce of the ruler, ii. 1 42. 
in every commonweiiUh, a sovereign 
power eiisleQtHomewhere.ii. 149.iv.l3e. 
IS instituted In tbe end that men mRj 
live Aiippi^. ii. 167: — cannot be defended 
in time of war but bj money Buved in 
time of peace, ii. 171. 
men that esWeming tbemgelves wiser 
than others, and more saHicient to tnan- 
Rge affairs, when tboy canuot otherwise 
show how proUtable their virtue would 
prove to the commonwealth, show it by 
doing it miscliief. ii. 174-.^. 
it alone con determine what is urilh na- 
)on culpable. iL 197. 
in a Christian commanwealth is nnited, 
under Christ, all power apiritual as wel] 
as ncufur. ii. 398. 

commonwealth may bo made either ab- 
solutely for all future time, or for a time 
ILmitef iv. 128 : — where any subject 
hath the right of private force, there is 
no commonwealth, iv. 129. 
the device of a commonwealth coiuMii- 
fimoLiv. 132-4:— isofnoeSbcC.iv. 134: 
— Che power of a general is absolute, 
consequently that of the commonwealth 
which chooses him also. iv. 136. 
all men whose opinion Uf'reea with that 
of the commonwealth, think it reoaona- 

- ble that others should submit their opin- 
ion to the authority of the common- 

. wealth, iv. 1S7. 
the right of the commonwealth to put to 
death for crimes, is not cnalcd by the 
law, but remains from [he right of na- 
ture, which every man has, of self-oon- 
servadon. iv. 254. 

of the growth of commonwealths other 
than monarchicaL vL 131: — no common- 
wealth in the world can be or has ever 
beenioug without sedition, why.vi.251-2. 

CoMPANJ — no pleasure, but grief, in keep- 
ing company, where no power to over- 



lePiTY. 

CoMTETlTlOH— of riches, honour etc., in- 
clineth to contention and war. iii. 86: — 
of praise, to a reverence for nnticjuity. 
ibid. :— one of the three principal causes 
of quarrel among men. iii. 1 12. 

-CoNPt.&ieANCE— tlie fifth law of nature, 
iii. 138:— the/wrtA. ii. 36. 

CoHPODim — what it ia, to compound. L 
9B-7 : — is an act of the mind. i. 97. 

ilOMPDTATlou — all reasoning, computa- 
tion, i. 3-5:— has place in other things 
rhan numbers, i, S. 

VOL. XI. 



Con — Oeorge, nephew to Cardinal Barbe- 
rini and secretary to the pope, vi 839. 

CoHOENT — of sounds, how made. i. 499: — 
the most exquisite, bow made. L 500. 

Conception — The conocpdons of the mind, 
how compounded. L 4: — no oouceptian 
not derived from sense, iii. l 17. iv. 3: 
— proceed oil originally from the action 
of the object of sense, iv. 3 : — from our 
several oi^ans several ennceptiona of 
several qu^des of obnecta, ibid, 
the notice we take of external objects, 
is our coiKtption thereof, iv, 12:— the no- 
tice we take of conceptions, is reman- 
bratice, ibid. : — an niimrs conception, 
what. ibid. :— appears past, how. ibid.: — 

. 13, 1!' 



-the ci 



sorts, of the praatt called toon, of tho 
pott called nna^iRottan, of the,/u(Hn called 
txptetatim.Vf. 3S: — of the,/Ktim,is what. 
iv, 37. 

men can never be deceived in their oon- 
Qfplhnt of things, though they often are 
deceived by giving them wroog names. 

Coscio, CoNcroNATOR — what iii 458. 

Concoction — of commodities, is their re- 
duction to something of equal value, 
that is, to gold and silver, iii. 238 ;— is 
as it were tiie sanguilioation of the com- 
monwealth, ibid. 

CoHCLUBioN — no certainty in, without n 
certainty of oil the afBrmaliona and ne- 
gations on which groonded. ilL 3 1 : — 
conclnsions in reasoning taken on trust, 
without examination of the significa- 
tions of names, are like accounts settled 
bv the master of a family by casting 

tion of each particular acoounL iii. 31-2. 
of discourse put into speech, proceeding 
by connexion of words into ^rmntious 
and syllogisms, the end or last sum is the 
coitcbaim. iii S3: — the thought of the 
mind signified by it, the couditiounl 
knowledge called sdame. ibid, 
CoHCKETE — the distincti-on of abstract and 



whenc 



i.31:- 



what 



bnt 



i, 32 :— called the mijcrt, why. ibid, 
CoNCDPiscENCE — mskes not the sin, 

the unlawfulness of satiafjnng iL v. 363. 
CoNDBMNATIOM— Giotto condemn, is to ab- 
solve, iii. 152: — but not e contra, ibid.: 
resembles j ustice than absolution. 



i. 175. 



ly thntcQuilemneth,lhough 



xlii 



CoKFEBSioN — auriculBT, how it serves to 
sociire thu puwer of the pope. iiL 693:— 
confession of una, is what. ii. 286:— 
waa originally in writine. vi. 181 ; — was 
made auricular about the time of Ed- 
ward ni. ibid. 

Confidence — aelf-contidence, eonstani 
hope. iii. 43; — joy arising from contem- 
plation of a man's own power and BbiUty, 
if ftrounded upon esperieooe of his oi 
former actions, is conHdenco. ill 45; 
confidence well grounded bege^ attempt, 
iii. 4S. 
ia honourable, why. iii. 79. 

CoNJECTCBE — men use to conjecture of I 
time to come by the lime pant iii 98; 
conjecture of the post, what. ir. IT. 

CoNJlTRiNO and Chabbuno — the liturgy 
of witches, iii. 97; — is juggling ondcoit- 
federale koarery. iii. 1 02. 
unsldlful conjurers, mistaking their rites, 
coll up spirits that they cmnoC at their 
pleasure allay again, iv. 448. 

CoNtjtTEST — ununited conijnesls, are a*™ 
in the commonwealth, iii. 3!1;— often 
better lost thno kept. ibid, 
what it is, and why it obliges men tc 
obey the conqueror, men not yet sullici- 
eutly taught by the ciril war. iii. 703: — 
its nature and right both imphed in thi 
luSmitn'cm. iii. 704-5:— he that is taken 
and put in bonds, is not conquered, 
iiL 70S : — the Komans said they had pa- 
ci^aj, that is conquered a province, when, 
ibid. ;— the promise of submission may 
be express or tacit, ibid, 
is the acquiring the right of sovereignty 
by Tictory. iii. 705. 

that conquerors require not only a sub- 
mission lor the future, but also aii ap- 
probation of all their actions past, is one 
of the most effectual seeds of the denth 
of any state, iii 706;— the jtistiflcati< 
of the cause of the conqueror, is the r 
proach of that of the conquered, i 
706-7. 

the right of the conqueror to requi 
caution of future obedience, ii. 13: — tl 
obedience due from the lonquished 
tbe conijueror is the most absolute that 
can be.il. 109; — excepting what repugns 
the divine laws, ibid.; — in oil conquests, 
the land of the vanquished ia in the sole 
power of the yiclor. vi. 149. 

CoNBCiESCE — when two or more i 
know one and the same fact, they 



repuled a very ill ai 



J of it. : 



. 53;- 



speak against 



used metaphorically in what sense, iii. 
53: — the conscience is a thousand wit- 
nesses, in what sense said, ibid.; — men 
vehemently in love with their own opin- 
ions, give them the name of 
ibid. 

thai !ehat a man dots ogamtt U 
i> fin, seditious doctrine, iii. 311, 330: — 
a man'a conscience and his judgment 
are the same thing, iii. ail. iv. 186-7. 
is the only court of natural justice. iiL 
342:— in tbu court of, reigneth not man 
but God. ibid, 
of sovereigns, dictates whit they ought 






pride, ingratihiile , hreach of amiract, lee., 
can never be lawful, nor the contrary 
virtues unlawful, as considered in the 
court of conscience. iL 46;- 
wjU not, without coercive power, 
men to their promises. iL 75. 
the definition of. iv. 30. 
how many heinous actions soever a man 
commit through infirmity, if be con- 
demn them in bis conscience he shall be 
free from punishment iy. 115: — if every 
man had the liberty of obeying his con- 
science, peace would not last for an hour. 
iv. 164; — no human law is intended to 
bind the aonseieUGe, unless it break out 
into action, iv. 172: — if actions proceed- 
ing from conscience, and justice were 
inconsistent, justice towards God and 
peace amongst men were also inconsist- 



,ibid. 



whatev 



does against his con- 
Bciencv, IS sin in what sense, iv. 186: — 
in obeying the laws he doth according 
to bis conscience, though not his private 
conscience, iv. 187, 204 :— setting up 
private eoscience against the s( 



s the s 



I of Corah, Uathan, and Abi- 



r. 190. 
is not Hubject locompult 

the pretence of eontdsnce set up to resist 
the sovereign power, iv. 204. 
CoNSECni.TB— is to dedicate to God, by- 
separating from common use. iii. 610, 
405 : — thereby is changed, not the thing 
consecrated, but its use on!y. iii. 610: 
— ^when by words the thing itself is pre- 
tended to be changed, theu becomes im- 
pious conjurn; 



tha Scriptures abased b; turning « 



i into inconditjoii 



-thi 



bread and winu in tho I^rd'i 
CDDSOcruted witb vrhnt intent, 
the rit*a of, depand on the discrelion of 
tha goyemorg of the Church, not on the 
BcriptDres.iii.6S0: — but muat be such 
as the nature of tbs action requireth. ib. 
Consent — aignitied bj ailence. lii. 2SS. 
not to CDnseot with a msn, is tacitly to 
accuse of error, ii. 7: — the consent of 
manj men, cunsiata in directing all thoir 
actions to the same end, tbe common 
nil;— of brutes, does 



e win. n 



i the c 



course of many wills concurring 
action, iv. TO, 121 : — cannot be lasting 
without a common fear to rule tbem. 
19-20; — without a common power. 



I. ibid. iv. 85. 1 



U8:— the a 
mentation of dominion neceasary to 
own conaervation, ought to be allowed 
him.iii. IIS. 

self-conservation, the right of natnre. 
iii. IIG, 139. iL 9, 36. iL dedic. iL prcf. 
ir. S3, 117, 373:— the sum of the n^ht 
of naliire. iiL 117 :— self-conaervanon, 
the final canse and ond of men laying 
restraint upon themselves that lire in 
commonwraJth. iii IS3: — ia the end for 
which one man gulijecta himself to ano 
ther. iii IBS.iv. 123, 128, 188. 
no law can oblige a man to slrandon it 
iii. 388: — is not to be condemned, ii. 8 
— the desire of, is sn instinct of natnre 
ibid. 17, as, 36. iv. 83, 99, 109:— is thi 
foundation of natural right ii. B: — of 
what conduces to it, every msn has the 
right to judge for himself, ibid. iv. 83. 
to pretend that somewhat is necessary 
to one's conservation, which really is 
not, is against tbe law of nature, ii. 1 0, n. 
gives a right to require csution of future 
obedience, ii. 13. vi. 14B : — which 
utterly impoaaible, vi. 148. 
all tbe laws of nature derived from that 
ofself-conservstion. ii. 44. 
the hope of every man of his 
tion lies in force and craft, ii 63. 
I CoKBILItrn — from conniiniin. iii. 339: — iti 
signification, ibid. 
OoHBTAHTiHE — the Great iii. 83 : — au- 
thorised the Christian religion. iiL 517, 
661. iv, 391;— he and all other Chris tiai 
emperors, supreme bishops of tbe Ro- 
man empire. iiL 531: — caused relipon 



BX. xliii 

to bo regolated, under his authority, bj 
the bishop of Rome, iii 661:— ma^ 
Constantinople the scat of empire, ibid.: 
— summoned the Council of Nice on tbe 
occusion of the Arian heresy, iv. 3S1-3. 
tL 103: — his opinion of the word opi- 
Duffio;. iv. 393: — what he ordained for 
the ponislunent of heredcs. iv. 399. 

CaNSTANItNOPLE — the PATmARCH of, 

claimed to be eiiual to the pope, ou what 
ground, iii. 470, 661. 

CoNSDBsTAHTiATiON — the ward mitni' 
tIaHtiat, how enpounded by mnny of the 
Latin fathers, iv. 302 : — introduced into 
tho Ijiccne Creed, why. iv. 392. 

CoNSDBTUDiNBS — the word in Statutes 
signifies what vi. 63. 

CoHTEMPT — tbe feeling towards those ob- 
jects which stir not the mind. i. 410. iiL 
40 : — proceeds from the contumacy of 
the heart, already ocherwiae moved by 
more potent objects, iii 40, 
upon all signs of, men will i^roceed so 
iar as to destroy each other, iii. 1 12. ii 8. 

Contention — actions reciprocally resial- 
ant, proceeding from the wills of two 
men. iv. 70. 

CoNTiODoDS and CoKXiNCOoa — what, L 

CoNTiNiiiNT — the continent have the pas- 
sion they contain, as much and mors 
than they that satiate the appedte.iv. 50. 

CoNTiNOENT— whether things contingent 
are necessary, i. 130. iv. 277. v. 4B; — 
have their necessary causes, but ore 
called contiogent in respect of what ib. 
iv. 259. 

that is called contingent, of which the 
necessary cause is not yet perceived. L 
130. iv. 259. 

all propositions concerning future things, 
contingent or not contingent, are neces- 
sarily true or necessarily false, i. 130;— 
but are called contingent, because their 
truth or IVdsehood is not yet known, ibid. 

CoNTHACT — the mutual transfer of right. 
iii. ISO, 123. ii20, iv. 90:— tbeMgnsof, 
express or by inference, iii 121 : — es- 
press, words spoken with understanding 
of their signification, ibid. : — such words 
are of the time present or past ibid, 
the general aign by inference, anything 
that sufficiently argues the will of tha 



right paaaeth by words of the future, 

how. iu. 122-3. li 20. 

he that performs first, is said to merit 

iii 123. 

the value of things coatracted for, ia 

measured by the appotiW of the o 

tractors, iii. 137. 



he that is brought to punishment, is 
fettered or itronglj guarded, therefure 
not otEged bj contract, ii. 25: — he that 
cDDtmcts thinking himacif not bound to 
perfunn, thinlu a contract to be both in 

oontracts reapeetiiig punishment men 
observe well enough, till thej or their 
Mends are to suiter, ii. 75. 
the vslldit; of all contracts depends on 
the civil low. ii. 86 ; — ia diaaolval by the 
aaine consent, by which made. ii. 9a 
where no Crust, there no contract. iL lit), 
113. 
CoNTEOTEBSi — controversies are of two 
Borts, of /act »nd fcne. iii. 2i9 ;— in the 
same controTersy, there mav be two 
judges, ibid.:— between the judge and 
the party, how to be decided, ibid. 
bU controversies arise from tbe diS'erent 
opinions of men concerning jaat and 

the 



UDciiil words common and bitterly used 
now-B-days by all tliatwritu in matter of 
controversy, vil. 833. 
CoNTDMELl — Bgainat contumely, the eijjftlA 
Uw of nature, iii. 140:— the brwizA. ii. 
38. iv. 101. 

ukea DO hold upon men conscious of 
their own virtne. iii. 295: — the law of 
nature forbidding it very little practised. 



thagoras, Aristntle, and Fhiloli 
earth's modon. i. epis, dodic. vii. 76. 
bia Euppoailion of the order of the 
and pfaneta. i.426: — of the revolution of 
the earth on its own axis, and of its re- 
Tolution about the sun according to tbe 
order of the signs. L 427; — of the annual 
revolution of tbe earth about its centre 
contrary to Iho order of the 
438 : — bis opinion of the parall 
the axis of^the eartli, now adopted by 
almost all men. i. 431. vii 96: — supposes 
Che earth's orbit compared with the dis- 
tance of the fixed stars to be as a poinL 
i. 432. 

his design was what: vii. 101 : — takes 
what for the arc of a spherical angle, vii. 
162: — has not only restored astronomy, 
hut has also opened tbe way to physio- 
logy, vii. 168. 
CoPTTLA — of a proposidon, cither some 

word. L 30-1 :— makes us seelt in the 
things signiHed by the subject and pre- 



dicate the eaoses of their names, i. 8 1 i — 
must not be mingled in any manner with 
either tbe subject or predicate, i. 39-40, 
62: — implicattiin of term with copnla, 
how Co be detected. L 63. 
the copnla no Decessarj- part of propo* 
sitjons. iii. 673. vii 81: — not used by the 
Hebrews, iv. 304. vii. 81. 

Cop[ii.ATlox — unnatural, the jtuty of the 
suvereign to forbid it. iv. 219: — that 
copulndon which in one UaCe ii nutli> _ 
mony, in another is adultery, ii BG >^ 4 
the copulsUons of the heathen aocordinj^'j 
li> their laws, were lawful matrimo)lT»-] 
ii. 191. ' 

Corah, Datrak, and Abiroh — 

466. u. 239. iv. 190:— their controverts 
with Moses, what. iv. 190. 

CoHloLAHca — his only delight i 
like actions, lA see his praises well plea 
ing to his mother, ii 140. 

CoBPOBATlON — t^e great number of o< 
poradons, an intirmitv of the o 
wealth. iiL 321:— are like worm: 
entrails of the natural man, ibid. 
curf»ra[B>iii,wliat.iv.l23: — their pow< 
what ibid. 

ConpoBEAi. — tlie universe is corporeal, ii 
672: — means a substance that bus m 
nitude. iv. 313. 

CoslNB — Kshop of Durham, his rem _ 
to Hobbes about the Trinity. iv,3l7:- 
called by Uobbea to bear witness to bis ' 
religion, vii. 5. 

Council.^ coanoU of state, or a oonnoil- 
lor, is not a public minister, iii. S3I: — 
the office of a council in a monarcby, 
what ibid. : — in a democracy, what ihia. : 
— in an nrislocracy, tbe council of state 
is the sovereign assembly, iii. 232. 

. of tite privy council, resemble 



loofE* 



ii270. 



tbe right of sitdng in the highest c( 
cil of state by inheritance, derived from 
the conquest of the ancient Qcrmans. 

the couninl of Laodicta, first recom- 
mended the Hhle to the then Christian 
Churches, iii 376, 533:— was held 364 
years after Christ ibid, 
the power of ranneiii to make the Scrip- 
tures law. iii. 520-22. 
the council of the aposdes and the primi- 
tive Church, iii 520, 561 ;— its acts not 
laws, but counseLiii 522, 561 : — the acts 
of no council laws, without the authority 
of the civil sovereign, iii 522:- thefiiM 
conncil that made uie Scriptures canoni- 
cal not extant ibid. 

the mandate of the council of Laodicea 
is addressed to ecclesiastics only, u" 



I 



ill hare decreed the doctrine 
of the power of the pope to depose 
princes, lii. 574; — the i™iitcil of Lateran, 
their ciuiun concfyming the flbsolving 
from their allegiance the subjects of 
kings, iii. 574, 607. 

It couTtdlii yihal. ii. 68. It. 121: — likened 
to the htadaf the common weallii. ii. S9. 
tliQ council of CoDStantiaople and Enbe- 
sua. iv. 40a Ti. 176:— of Carthage, ibid.: 
— DfChaloedon.iT.401.vi.17S:— ofBice. 
vL 103, 176. ir. 303, 397. 

CoDNSEi. — who ia able to give, if he will, 
the beat counsel to otbera. iii. 51. 
tounitt and amtmoid, how conftmnded. 
iii. 240. ii. 182:— tbo words do ihia be- 
long to both, ibid.: — are diatinguished 
by the circumstance of who it is that 
speaketh, Ki whom, and on what OCca- 

■ Bion-ibid. 

deduoeth ita resaons f^m the benefit 
ariaing Co him to whom it is given, iii. 
241, 561. ii. 183. IT. 322:— he that gives 

. it, prciends the benefit of him to whom 
he givea it. ibid. 

the difference between commRnd and 
couDseL iii. S41. ii. 183. iv. 222. 
a man cannot be obliged tJ) do as ho ia 
connselled. iii. 241, SIS. ii. 183. iv. 107, 
222: — no man can pmlend a right Co be 
of another man's counseL ibid. : — he Ihtit 

. aikelli it, cannot in equiCy accuse or 
punish the ^ver. iii 242 :~he that de- 
mandeth it, is anthor of it ibid, 
he that giveth counsel lo do anjlbing 
contrary to the laws, is ponisbable h; 
the commonwealth, iii. 243: — tbe conn- 
Bel may be good, and yet he that gives 
it not a good conneenor, how. iii. 244: 
— example of tbe difference between 
command and coansel, from tbe Scrip- 
tures, ibid. : — the difference between 
apt and in^f counseUoTs, whence de- 
rived, ii. 245 : — of a good counBellor, 
tbe GrsC condilion. iii. 245, 339: — ra; ' 
inferences, obscure, ambiguous, and m 
taphoricHl expressionB, are repu^ant 
the otKce of a good counsellor. liL 246 : 
— ability in coonselling proceeds from 

- experience and long study, ibid. : — no 
man a good counsellor but in that be is 
much versed in. ibid. : — tbe wit required 

thingB for the doing of which there are 
infallible rules, no experience can equal 
his counsel that has gotten the rules, ib. 
to be able to give good counsel to the 
comroonwe-alth in matters coneomiM; 
anothercommon wealth, whatis required. 
iiLS47.iil37: — concerning itself; wbaL 
"i. 137. 



IX. xlv 

a number of oonnsellors are heard better 
apart Chan in an assemhly. iii. 247, 340. 
the virCuea and defects of counsel, the 
same as the intellectual, iii. 246: — is to 
the person of the commonwealth aB 
memory and menial discourse, ibid.: — 
the counsel of tbem that counsel tho 
commonwealth, why often enspected and 
many times un&itbfu!. ibid, 
no man takes counsel of an osaembly in 



i that c 
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aSaira. iiL 249: — counael taken bcaC of 
many and prudent counsellors, consult- 
ing apart, ibid. :— next beat, by relying 
(in his own judgmenC only, ibid.: — taken 
worat of all, how. ibid, 
to choose good counsellors, is of the ofBce 
of the sovereign, iii. 336. 
the derivation of the word and its sig- 
nification, iii. 339 ; — no ohoice of, either 
I democracy or au aristocracy, why. 



ibid. 

good counael cc 



It by lot or inheri- 
tance. III. 39\J. 

the best counsel token from the infor- 

malions and complaints of the people of 

each province, iii. 341. 

how giving counael, is laying a burthen. 

iiisei. 

the ditierence between lam and cnouef. 
iii. 183. iv. 222. 

to couHid, is wbaL iv. 74:— the conse- 
quences of our actions, are our anaud- 
ijrt, how. ibid, 
the law of naCuro against obtmdotg coiin- 

CoiTNT — origin of tbe name. iii. 83: — were 
anch as bore tbe general company, ibid. 

CouiuoE — opinion of hurt from an object, 
wich Che opinion of avoiding chat hurt 
by resistanoi. iii, 43: — is honourable, 
why. iii. 79 : — ita ground always strcngCh 
or skill, ibid. 

to men of feminine courage what allow- 
ance Co be made. iii. 205: — Co run away 
in battle, or to avoid it, ia not injustice, 
buC cowardice, ibid. 

IS tbe contempt of wounds and violent 
death, iii. 701. iv. 42. — inclines men to 
private revenge, and to the unsettling of 
the nublie peace, ibid. 

according to the gocdncsa of 



theci 



'. 110. 



lagna- 
118. 



iC is tbe character of courage and 
nimity Co absCain &om craelty. i 
CoDBT— the Jewish coorts of justice, tbe 
J<ulget and tbe councU. iii. 635. 
of the courta in England, vi. 38 :— of the 
King's Bencii, its jurisdiction. tI 40 : — 
of ^e Common Pleas, vi. 42 :— no men- 
tion of, before MagHa Charla. ibid. 43:— 



the oonrt of Barons, vi. 44 : — of the Lord 
Admiral, vi. 53;— of Chancery, vi 5S. 
the spiritual courts are the king's courts. 

Covenant— in the formation of the great 
Leviathan, resembles the " let us maku 
man " pronounced by God in the crea- 
tion, iu. introd.: — Gud king of all the 
earth b^ his power, but of hia cboaen 
people by covenant, iii. 105. 
ooveDant,wbBt. 121. iL20, 106.iT. 90^— 
of mutual trusl, in the condition of na- 
ture, upon reasonable suspicion is void. 
iiL 124, 131. iL 21 : — where there is a 
oommon power, then otIiGrwiHO. ibid, ii, 
21. iv. 91 :^he that performelh first, in 
the condition CfT mere nature, doth but 
betray himself (o bis enemy, iii. 124. ii. 
SI. iv. 91i — and contrary to the inalien- 
able righCof self-conservation, iii. 125: 
—where there b power lo constrain, he 
which is to perform first is bound to do 
so. ibid. ii. 2t-a. 

the cause of fear that mnkes a covenant 
invalid, must arise after the covenant is 



ceptation, no covenant, iii. 125. ii. 22. iv. 
91: — to covenant with God, imposaihle, 
but by medisdon of such as God speak- 
eth to. iii, 125, 160-1. iL 22. it. 91. 
the subject of, somewbatthat falls under 
delibcradDD.iii.125. iL 23: — to covenant, 
is the last act of delibemtian. ibid.i — is 
always of Gomething futare, and judged 
possible, ibid. ii. 23 :— if the thing after- 
wards become impossible, bindeth to 
what. ibid. ibid. 

are released by performance or forgive- 
ness, iii 126. ii. 23. iv. 92. 
entered into by fear, in the state of na- 
ture, is obligatory, iii. 126, 185. ii. 24. 
ir. S2: — being a contract whereia one 
receiveth the benefit, ibid, ibid.:— pro- 
vided no other law forbiddetb the per- 
formance, ibid. ibid. 



til the civil law discharge, iii. 127, 181 
ii. 24. iv. 93. 

what one may lawfiiily covenant, one 
cannot lawfully break, iii. 12T, 1S5, 704. 
iL2I, □. 

a former, makes void a later, why, iii. 
127. ii. 24. iv. 93. 

not to defend oneself from force by force, 
why always void. iii. 127, 304. iL 25: — 
never needful, why. ii. 25-6: — in no co- 
venant, the promise of not resisting force 
IcanBforretii any right. iii.l2" ; — the dif- 



ference between the covenant, wiJbi J di 

IB, kill me, and hii/mi Ida mo, I wiU not 

rtaiil ffou in Ulliiig ne. ibid, ii 25. 

to accuse oneself without aseuranoe of 

pardon, why invalid. iiL ISS, 204. ii. S6: 

— or those by whose iccusadoD * man 

falls into misen-. ibid, ii 26, 

men are not tebe held te their covenants 

by the force of words alone, iii. 124, 128 : 

—but by fear. iii. 129 :— in the state of 

nants but from the fear of power invisi- 
ble, ibid. 

if lawful, Innds in thesiffht of God with- 
out an oath ; if unlawful hinds not with. 
iiL 130. 

the performance of coi-enanti, the rt£n* 
law of nature, iii. 130: — the teand. ii. 
29-30:- iv. 95. 

the validity of, begins not till the c«n- 
Etitndon of civil power, iii. 131, 
performance of, where one party has 
performed, or wiiere there is a power 
coercive, not a)>ainst reason. iiL 133. iv. 
91: — he that tn^'sketh, or declares he 
thinks he may with ivason do so, cannot 
be received, or if received not reloised 
in Bodety. iii. 134:— the keeping' of, the 
only way imaginable of gaining the fitli- 
city of heaven, ibid. 

the breach of, according to some, may 
conduce te eternal felicity after death, 
iii. 135 : — therefore reasomible. ilud. 



1 with such a 
not to perform their own covenant 
he that should perform 
where no one else should do so, should 
only make himself a prey to others, and 
procure his own min. iii 14G. 
all that is said of covenants made be- 
tween man and man in their natural ca- 
pacity, is true when made by their aclort 
nith their authoritj.iii 14B-9;— noman 
obliged by the covenant whereof he is 
not author, iii. 149 :^the covenant made 
by the mediation of an acter, obligeth 
the actor or the autiior, when. ibid, 
covenants witliout the sword, of no 

jcure a man at al],iiil34,lB2. 

t of every man with every 
man, in erecting a commonwealth. Id 
what words made. iii. 1S8, 203, 304. ii. 
89,91,99. 

men covenanting te institute a common- 
wealth, supposed not to be bound by any 
former covenant. iiL 160 : — cannot, when 
instituted, make a new covenant to obey 
another without permission of the sove- 
reign, ibid, 
covenant made with God, pretended by i 
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men far disobedience to tbeir aoTerei^. 
iii.160:— ia an evident lie. iii.161:— Uie 
act of B, vilo and uDmanlydispoBition.ib, 
covenants made by the sovereign with 
each pirticular man btforc a cotaoion- 
wenlth instituted, would be void, why. 
ill 161. 

commonirealth is founded on & covenant 
entered into from fear, iii laS : — cove- 
nants entered into from fear in a com- 
monnealth, are void, when and why. iii. 
185. iv, 93. 

the covenant whereby (he victor acqnir- 
oth dominion dospolical over the van- 
qnished. iii. 189. 

no covenant by children, natural fools, ot 
madmen, iii. 3Ci7. 
violation of, can never cease to be sin, 

the covenaDt between Qod and the Is- 
raeKtes, renewed by Josiaa. iii. 369 ;— 
the Old CacenaiU or Testament, what. iii. 
398. ii. 227-9 -. — renewed by Moees i 
Mount SinaL ibid. ; — the Nine Cooaim 
ofbaptism. iii. 398. 

the neceasityof covenants, demonatrated 
from what two principlea of human na- 
ture, ii. ded. :— the onlj' bond of, is faith. 
ii. 25 : — he that ia obliged by covenant, 
ia truated. ibid.; — punishments neceaaary 
for the security of covenonla. ii. 75; — 
must be haw great, ibid, 
tbe covenant made by erery man with 
every man in inslituling commonwealth, 
cannot be dissolved with the assent ol 
every man. iL SO. 

lot! and coteaaal, how confounded. iL 
nd howtheydiffer.ii.l84. iv.Sai. 
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wealth contains in itself all the laws 
once. ii. 199. 

tbo promises on bath »de9 of the Old 
Onaiaiil, wbat ii. 360: — of the Nea, 
what. ii. 361. 

covenants of mutual trust in the slate of 
nature are void. iv. 91. 
a covenant is void, tbat is once impossi- 
ble, iv. 93 : — a covenant never to do, is 
dissolved by violation or death, ibid, 
binds but to the best endeavour, iv. 94, 
130, 188 :— a covenant to subject one's 
will to another, obliges to resign one's 
Strength and means to him. iv. 1£2. 
covenants for crcctini; commonwealth, 
without a coercive power, ^ve no secu- 
rity, ir. 129i — indude a covenant to 
unite their forces for defence of the 



CoVEToDanEaB — desire of riches, iii. 44 ; 
— a name always used in aigniflcotion of 
blame, why. ibid.: — the desire to bo 
blamed oraJlowed according to tbe means 
used. ibid. : — of great riches, why ho- 
nourable, iii. 80, 

engenders crime, how. iii. S85:— aman 
reads that it is the root of all evil, but he 
thinhs and sometimes Gnds lliat it is tbe 
root of his estate, vi 231. 

Craft — prudence with the use of dishonest 
means. iiL 60 : — is a sign of pusillanimity, 
ibid. :— is disbonouratile. iii. SO. 

Create— the order of the creation, what, 
i. ep. to reader, 

CREDULTTif — disposes them tbat love to he 
hearkened to in company, to lying, ill. 
92. 

CtttME — criminals are led to execution with 
armed men, though they have consented 
to the law by which they are condemned, 
iii. 127-8. 

is a sin, consisdng in doing what the law 
forbiddeth or omitting what it commood- 
oth. ilL 278:— every crime is a sin, but 
every sin not a crime, ibid. vi. 37 ; — the 
intent, without any overtact from which 
the intent may be argued, no crime. ilL 

crimen, derived firom cer/io. iii. 278: — sig- 
nifies snch crimes only as may appear 
before a judge, ibid. 
the civil law ceasing, crimes cease, iii. 
279: — ceasetb, where the sovereign 
power ceaseth. ibid. : — the subversion of 
sovereign power, a crime from the be- 
ginning, ibid, 
of all crime, tl 
understanding, 
■ ibid.:- 



Eion. ibid. 



lource is defect of the 
379;— or error in rea- 
snddea force of pas- 

Q of 



the taw, of the sovereign, 

to do contrary to the law of nature, ahat- 
mer Ihoa aoiudeH lAat Men &o., is in all 
parta of tbe world a crime, iii. 279. 
no crime by ixpoit-facto law. iii. 281. 
the weaker sort, and those that fail in 
their enterpriies, are esteemed the only 
criminals, ill. 282:— crime not excused, 
though it may be extenuated, by what 
defects in reasoning. iiL 283: — the pas- 
sion that is tbe most frequent cause of 
crime, voin-glory. ibid, 
crime ventured on by rich men, from the 
hope ofcorrirpdng the judges, iii. 283: — 
by patent and popular men, from the 
hope of oppressing the sovereign power. 

crimes that consist in craft and deceit. 



engendcr«l bj a false presnmption ol 
niadom. iii. 384 ;— of ihu crime of die- 
turbing the commonwealth, the benefit 
redoimda, Dot to the first movera, but to 
posterity, ibid.: — lew Crimea that may 
not be produced by uneer. ibid. : — crimen 
prodflced by the passioaa of bats, lust, 
ombidon, covetousneBS. ibid. ; — lo b 
hindered, how, iii. 2S5. 
crimu sometimeB committed through leaj 
how. iii. 385 : — manslaughter oommtltt^ 
throDg]) fear, there being time to appl^ 
for protection to the sovereign power, ■ - 
a, crime, iii. 286 : — duelling, a, crii 
when. ibid. : — crime, how engendered by 
supersdtioD. ibid. 

nil crimes not eqnal. iii. S87: — are all 
equally iuiustict^, ibid. : — but not eqiutlly 
unjust ibid.: — ore totally excused only 
by that which removes the qbligadoo of 
the law. ibid. 

to resist a public mioister under prefer 
of some liberty granted by the soiereign, 
inconsistent with [he eiiate' 
reigu power, is a crime, iii. 
crimes are measured, how. 

done from hope of not being lyscoyered. 
ibid..- — n fact done kno\ 
a greater crime than if supposed to bo 
lawfal. ibid. 

all crimes done conformably to the teach- 
ing of the commonwealth, not containing 
a denial of the sovereign power, nor 
against evident law, are totalJy excused. 



ii. 290. 

the same fact, if constantly punished, is 
a greater crime than when there are ex- 
amples of impunity. iiL 391: — a crime 
from sudden passion, not so great as 
from premeditation, ibid. : — no crime 
totally excused by sudden passion, ibid.; 
— the orime is a^ravatcd, when the law 
is publicly taughL ibid, 
the crime is extenuated by the tacit ap- 
probation of the sovereign, iii. 393. 
the tact which redounds to the damage 
of many, is a greater crime than when 
to the hurt of few. iii 293:— olsa when 
it hm-teth for the future as well as the 
present, ibid.; — to maintain doctrines 
contrary to the religion estidilished, a 
greater crime in an authorized prooaher 
than in a private person, ibid.: — to main- 
tain a point tending to the wenkeniug of 
the sovereign power, a greater crime in 
a professor of the law than in another 
man. ibid. 
all crimes made greater by the scandal 
they give. ''" 



&cta of hostility against the common- 
wealth, greater crimes than against a 
pri vato per3on.iii .293-4;— crimes render- 
ing judgments of no effect, grejiter than 
injuries done to a few. iii, 394 : — robbery 
ot the public, greater than of a prints 
person, ibid, ■ 

of facts done to private men, the greaWF'l 
crime is that where the damage in coni- 
mon opinion is most eensihle. iii, 2S4-fi ; 
—is aggravated by the person, time, and 
place, how, iii. 295-6. 
craatn licsic majalata, how understood by 
the Latins, iiL 294. 

in all crimes, there is injury done to the 
commonwealth, ill 396. 
crimes public and priciUt, what. iii. S96. 
the crimes most dangoraus to the public, 
are what. iii. 337 :— crimes of infitroity, 
what, ibid.: — for these there is place for 
lenity, ibid. 
Cromwell — Oliver, puis down the au«i- 
bb/ for countorfeiting themselves ambas- 
sadors, iv. 418. 

did never dare take the title of king, nor 
was ever able to settle his own absolute 
pou-er on his children, why. vi. 399:— 
one of the commissioners for the naso- 
cialion and defence of Essex, Cambridge 
and other counties. vi.31B:-— lieutenant- 
general to the Earl of Manchester, vi. 
322 : — gains the battle of Marston Moor, 
vi 324:— is eiceplffld out of the self- 
denying ordinance, and made lieutenant- 
general to Fairfax, vi. 326. 
his instruments and adherents, vi. 333- 
4; — his practising with the army, ibid.: 
— says openly, that he hat llu parlianmt 
iH All jmchei. vi, 335 :— promises the king 
to restore him against the parliament, 
vi, 336: — -plots bis escape, with what 
views, vi. 3*1-3;— his address to tba 
[Hirlianient as to dealing with the king, 
vi, 345; — his probable viensatthis time. 
vi, 346:— defeats the Scots at Preston, 
vi. 351 ; — his demands of the parliament 
relative to the king. vi. 3S3 ;— forces the 
parliament, ibid. 

reduces the levellers who refuse to go to 
Ireland, vi. 366 : — is mode a doctor of 
civil laws at Oxford, ibid,: — goes over to 
Ireland with the title of goternor, ibid.: 
— subdues the whole nation in less than 
a twelvemonth. vL 367 : — returns with- 
out waiting for the leave of the Knmp, 
and is made general instead of Fairlax 
against the Scots, vi. 371:^ — sends from 
Bervrick a declaration to the Scots, vi. 
373 : — bis critical situation at Dunbar, 
vi. 373; — defeats the Scots. vL 374: — 
defeats them again, vi,, '176:— defeats the 



1377;— ^VM the 
Hump wamiEg to delenninB iheir sitting. 
yi. 383 :— turns them ont. ri. 388 :— aud 
is much ipplaiided by the people. ibiJ.: 
— luH proceedings. \L 390: — installed 
Pnleelar.iL 39S: — diaoovera a. royalist 
plot RgainsE his life, how, vi. 39i: — 
thrown ont oFbis conch uid nearly billed. 
vi. 393 : — dissolves the parKameat. vi. 
396 :— Hlividea EnglaDd into eldven ma- 
jor-generatshipa. ibid. 
a moCian in the honse that he be peti- 
tioned to lake the title of king. vL 399: 
— tie petitionpresented-ibid. : — rufuaes, 
trhy. vi. 400; — but takes upon him the 
^vemmetit according to certain articles 
therein, ibii ;— is inalailed anew. vi. 401 ; 
— dissolves Che pariiiiment. vl 40S: — 
discovers another royalist plot, ibid. : — 
hia death, ibid. : — numes his son liichard 



hia 



-. ibid. 



Ckomweu. — Richard, assnmes the protet 
toralB.vi. 402: — advised to slay the chief 
of the council at WallingTord House, hut 
has DoC courage enough, vi, 103 : — calls 
a parliament, ibid.;— forbids ihemeeting 
at Wallingford House, vi. 406:— signa 
the power for Desborough to dissmve 
the parliament, ibid. : — resigns the pro- 
tectorate, ibid. 
I CwwB-Bow— when bent, how it restores 
itself, vil.33, I3S: — of ter remaining long 
bent, why it loses its appetite to restitu- 

Ceublt I— little sense of the calamity of 
olhera. iii, 47;^)rooeed9 from security 
of one's own fortune, ibid, 
hurtingwithout reason, iii 140: — against 
' the sixth law of nature, ii. 3S. iv. US. 

[ Crystal — whether formed by icicles, vii 
13B, 171 :— the tme crystal of the moun- 
ttuns, found in great piocoa in the A]ps. 
vii 171. 

I Cube — the duplication of. viL 59. 

Cor BONO — the question of one of the 
CttssiL iii. 688 : — the strongest of pre- 
sumptions as to the author, ibid. 693. 

1 CcLTUH — its signification, iii. 348, 647. 

[ Cdpid — their own lust^ Invoked by the 
Gentiles by the name of Cupid, iii. 100: 
— how his image came to be colled au 
image of our Saviour. iiL 660. 

r OllBiosiTi — desire to know why and liow. 

, but man. ibid, ihld.: — is common to all 
men. iii. 87 : — ia ddlghl. iv. 61 ; — draws 
a man to the thought of God, how. iii. 
9£: — is the origin of all philosophy, iv. 
Sl;^is a delightftil appetite of luiow- 

1 CCBBiNc — swearing, and the like, do not 
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EX. Jtlix 

signify as speech, but as the actloni of a 
tongue accustomed, iii, 50, 
CnsTou — men appeal from custom to rea- 
son, and from reason to custom, as it 
serves their turn. iii. 91. 
is oue sign of the will, in the disposing 
of the succGssiDn. iii. ISS. 
becomes law by the tacit will of &e 
sovereign, iit ass, 271. iL 195. iv.aST: 
—none becomes law but what is reason- 
able, iii. 253, 271. iv. 108. vi. 62-3. 
customs of divers provinues are to be 
understood to bo lawa anciently writtun, 
or otherwise aufliciently made known as 
the statutes of the sovereign, iii 255. 
customs and prescription s are no I amongst 
the laws of nature, i 



of its 



.0 the ai 



thority of a law. vi 62. 

the repeal of a law confirming a oDSlom, 

the custom of punishing particular crimes 
with particularpunishmentfi,hBS the force 
of taw whence. vL 1S4-5. 
long custom becomes nature, vii. 34-5. 
CvPWAN— oalleth the See of St Peter, the 
/lead, the not, the saurci, the tun whence 
is derived the authority of other bishop.^, 
president of the Council 



111. 569 »— was president 
of CartBaee. iv._40q:— 
and pious Cbristiao. ibid. 



J^tJouxla— what iii. 668. 

Damascene — John, espounding the Ni- 
cene Creed, denies that the Deity was 
incarnate, iv. 304-5 : — adopted the prin- 
ciples of Aristotle, iv. 395 : — denies, in 
his De fide Orlliodoia, that dcUai ia daa, 
why, ibid. 

DAnABUB— the sedition in the election be- 
tween him and TJrsicinus. iii. 530, 535. 

Danqek— to adventure upon exploits of 
danger, is honourable, why. iv. 39 :— -the 
passion fiir beholding danger, iv. 51: — 
IS, in the whole, joy, out contains grief 
alMk ihid. : — and pity. iv. 62 :— men aro 
content to behold the misery of their own 
friends, ibid. 

Daniei. — prophecied in the capdvity. iii. 
373;^h!a two angels, Glabriel and Mi- 
chael, iii. 392:— foretells the abominable 
destroyer that shall stand in the holy 

{Uce, the Anti-ChrUt. iii 553. 
e and the three children, worthy cham- 
pions of the true religion, iv. 361. 
Dabkness— the fear of darkness and ghosts, 
is greater than other fears, iii 317. 
the place of iMcr darknen, the plaoo of 
Iha wicked after judgment iiL 447: — is 



lAc ruUri af the ilarlaica of tliii avrld, h 
power nieDtioned in Scripture, iii. 603 : 
— the children of darhuu, who. ibid, i — 
the ktBffdom of darknai, aa set fordi in 
Boripture, what. Jii. 604, 
the fight of nnture put out and darkness 
cnosed in men'a minds by the cIniBi of 
regal power under Christ by the pope 
and assemblies of paslora. iiL 606-7. 
the diirknesa in Ihe dme of laaocent m 
grown BO great, that men diacerned not 
the bread given them to eat, when 
stamped with the Sgure of Christ upon 
the cross. iiL 61S: — the authors of tho 
present spiritual darkness, the pope and 
the Koman clergy, iii. 693. 
the kingdom of darkness compared 1o 
the imffdim of Ihe fidneii. iiL 697-700. 
Sath) — when in his power to slay Saul, 
who sought his life, forbad his servants 
to do it iii. 193. ii 144:— ^put to death 
the Amalekite that bad slain SauL ii 145. 
hie act in putting; to death Uriah, against 
the law of nature, iii. 200:— but no iit 
jury to Uriah, hut to God. ibid.: — tlii 
confirmed by David, againit thee on/ji &i 
ibid. :— waa displeased that the Lord bed 
slain Dzzoh. iii. 370, i — wrote Ibe "•"=• 
part of the Fmbia. iii. 372. 
the succession of his line to the Capticit}', 
set forth in what books of the Sciiptur 
iii 377. 

his argument as to the senses of God. ii 
416: — his sovereignty over the bigl 
prieEts. iiL 419. 
the words of St Peter, for David fi n 



473. 



.472:- 



s words, asper^ ne Domiiie hyisopo^ 
used by the Romish priests in their in- 
cantations, iii. 613, 621 :— his fasting for 
Saul and Jonathan, and for Abner, al- 
leged for pulsatory, iii. 627-8. 
Bays, Ike fool hath taid in hit heart Ike. iv. 
293 :— my feci viere ready la ilip &c. ibid. 
viL 352. 

his judgment upon the case pat to him 
by Nathan, vi. 123. 

TlEi-COSB — their employment, to sene the 
congregatiou. iii. S31: — but upon occa- 
sion preached the Gospel ibid. ; — were 
chosen, how. iiL 532. ii. 233. 

Death — entered into the uorld by ain, its 
meaning, iii. 347 : — reckons from die 
condemnation of Adam, not &om the ex- 
ecution. iiL 441. 
a aemnd death, amongst the bodily pains 



of the wicked after tbe restorection. iiL 

449-50,451. iv.353:— general error from 
misinterpreting the word FFcr'uiftiifdniA, 
irronddialh. iiL 613: — SMd to mi.'an in 
the Hcriptiirea, s tecondand evtrlatlinff Hfe. 
iii- 614, 624: — « $fcond and tverlattiiKf 
death, not contradicted by the eternity of 
hell-tire &c. iii. 626. 
is the chiefest of natural evils. iL S, 2a, 



ler see bim more. iii. 87. 

Decalocbe — of the Decalogue, wbicb hind 
nalKraUi/, and which by virtue only of tbe 
covenant made with God as the peculiar 
King of the Jew*, ii. 234 ;— were written 
on tables of stone, and kept in the ark 
itself, ii. 235. 

DliCBiT — to deceive upon hope of not being 
observed, is In be no wiser ihaa children, 
that think all bid by hiding their own 
eyes. iiL 284. 

DECins — bis object, and that of other Ro- 
mans, in encountering peril, ii. 318. 

Definition — ^ema, jpeciff, definition, aro 
names of words only. i. 21;— to put de- 
failimi for the nature of anything, why 
not right ibid. 

definitions are truths arbitrarily consti- 
tuted by the inventors of speech, i. 37, 
3S8. 

the definition t'l tlie euenee of a thing, why 
a false proposition, i. 60: — definition, a 

Seech signifying what we conceive of 
e essence of the thing, ibid.: — is no- 
thing but the explication of our simple 



ception 



i. 70. 



a primary and universal 

ibid.: — of names of things having some 

conceivable cause, ibid.:— of names of 

things having no conceivable cause, ibid.: 

■ — former names how defined, ibid. 

the cause and generation of such tbines 

as have any, ought tu enter into Iheir 

definition, why. i. 82. 

the natnre and definition of a definition, 

what I 83, 84. V. 370-1. 

definitions are used for what. i. 83;— 

their necessity and use. viL 81-5, 220, 



nofai 



legive 



1 for so 



ist of gemti and differente, when. i. 
— when not and then how made. 
: — jiETini and differenee pnt together, 
; no definition, when, ibid.: — pro- 
cs of a definition, what. L 84-6. 



I 



defliu^oii supplies the place of diatiiic- 
tioas. L 84:— lakes awnj eqirivocatioii. 
ibid.; — represeotu ■ uni»ersiJ picture ol 
the thing detiuud to Iho mind, ibid.: — 
exhibils it cleur idea of the thing defintd. 
ibid.: — whether definitions ure to be ad- 
milled, not neceBsnry lo diapule, why. ib. 
in philosophy, deSnidons nro before de- 
fined names, i. 84-a. 
compound names may be defined one 
way in one part of philosophy, another 
way in auother. i. 85 : — definitions are 
made for the understanding of the par- 
ticular doctrine treated of. ibid. 
no name can be detined by one word. i. 
85; — the name delincd, not to bi 
pcated in the definition, i- 86. 






B defini 



pounded into a Bylli^'<m, prodnoe b coU' 
elusion, i. 8S :— conQliision derired from 
principles, thait is delinitionB, ia said to 
be demonstrated, ibid.: — in all sorts ol 
doctrine, if true definitions were pre- 
mised, the demonatratians would also be 
true. i. 87. 

are the first principles of reasoning, L 
3S8: — their truth consists in what. ibid. 
Buttling the significations of names, mec 
call definitioDs. iii. 2i: — place them al 
the beginning of dieir reckoning, ibid. : 
— necessity for examining the dennilione 
of former authors, and correcting thenn 
or making them oneself, ibid. : — the er- 
rors of i&iinitioiis, how they mnlliply 
themselves, ibid.:^ — ^in the right deluii- 
tjon of names lies the first use of speech, 
ibid,: — in wrong or no definitions, tbe 
first abuse, ibid. : — whence all false and 
senseless tenets, ibid, 
definidons necessary for esplaitung , 
man's conceptions concerning the notnr 
and generation of bodies, oonslilule pAi 
loBijAia prima, iiL 671. i. S7 ;— the expli 
cation thereof called in the schools tue 
taphj/aei. iii 671. 

dtffiniuons, proper to them only that have 
no place for dispute, ii. 14: — are the only 
way to tTunc. iL 305: — are prejudicial '" 
faah. ibid. 

the best deJinitions, those which exph 
the cause or generadon of that aabject, 

Ithe proper passions whereof are lo be 
demonstrated, vii. 212:— the making of 
definitions is called phUoBophia prima, vi 
S22. 
DEHHirrvE et CnicDMBCBrmvB — thedis 
tinction whereby theologers, that deny 
God to be in any place, sate themselves 
from being accused of saying he i 
where. riL 205, 3SS. 
Dei qrai^ia — the sovereign only has his 



power ZW jnrtio, ui. aS8, 540:— derives 

It not from the ceremony of being 
crowned by a bishop. iiL 607. 

Dbjection — of mind, grief from opinion 
of wont of power, iii. 45. iv. 43: — cansoB 
madness, ill. 62 ;— according as well or 
ill grounded. Operates how. \v, 41. 

DsuBeitATtaN — tho vidaailudeof appedte 
and aversion towards the same thing. L 
408. iii. 48. iL ai. 23, iv. 68, 90, 3/3:— 
lasleth so long as there is power to ob- 
tain or avoid that which pleasetb or dia- 
pleaseth, ibi4 ibid. ibid. 
the last act of, is the will. i. 400. iiL 48. 

of thin^ past, or knovrn or thought to bo 
impossible, no deliberation. iii.4B.iv. 68. 
ia called dehberadon, from pntdng an 
end to the HIktI;/ of doing or omitting, 
iii. 48 1— is in beasts as well as man. iii. 
48. y. 365; — and in children, fools, and 
madmen, iv. 244. 

is expressed anbjanctively. iii. 49: — is 
for the most part of pardeulars. iiL 50: 
— in deliberuiion, the appetites and aver- 



liberated of. ibid: 
berates best. iii. 31. 
dehberations and pleadings require the 
(acuity of solid reasoning, iii, 701. 
he that dtUberata, cannot he said to have 
^et^'cren. ii. 20. 

IS but aagluvg the good and evil of any 
iulanded act ii. 180. iv. 275. 
no action, though never so sudden, can 
be said to be without deliberation, why. 
iv. 272:— a rash act done suddenly with- 
out deliberalion, abal! not be said by the 
jndge to be without deliberstion. 
the reason used in deliberation, 
thing which is called deliberat 
359-60: — Ihe whole deliberation 
so many wills alternatively chan 
401: — whereof not any ia the » 
voluntary action but the last. v. 41 
Deltqbt — the apporeoce of the mo 

endeavour in the heart caused by tht 
action of exlemal objects, is delight oi 
trouble of mind. iii. 42. 
ia tho helping of the vital motion by the 
motion propagated from Ihe brain to the 



Dbhocbact — ihey that live under a de- 
mocracy, attribute all i 
democracy. iiL 170 



of all 

S48. ii. 93. i' 



D tberepreseDtD 
that will comt 



together. 



L 171 



It oft-ti 



in It, pnvati 

vflUcBd by treacherj' oi 

by promoringthe public prosperity, iii, 

174; — has no choice of counael, why. iii. 

339 : — has the same power is a moQar- 

chy. iiL 548. 

common wealth is inatitated by a dtmo- 

craoy. ii. 96-7. iv. 138, 141. 

IE conatituted by two things, perpetually 

appointed places and times of aasembly, 

and the poner reajdiug ia & majority of 

short intervals, why. ibid :— or must in 
the interval delegate its sovereignty lo 
some man or coundl. ii. 9S. 
is constituted by covenant of each man, 
not with the people, but with each other. 
ibid. iv. 139. 

if a democracy decree anything agunst 
the laws of nature, it is (he tin, not of 
the civil person, but of those by whose 
voices decreed, ii. !02. iv. 140. 
cannot fail. ii. 107. i v. 159. 
all the popular men in a democracy 
obliged to promote unworthy men, why. 
ii. 133; — more favourites la satisfy, than 
in monarchy, ibid.; — in a democracy 
there are as many Neroa as there i 
orators that flatter the people, ii. 133; 
powerful and popular men banished and 
put U) death not less in democracies thau 
in monarchies, ii. 134; — of liberty ftrom 
the laws, no more in a democracy than 
in a monarchy, ibid.:— sobjects have~" 
greater liberty in a popular, than ii 
monarchical state, ii. 135: — those that 
desire the former, ore deceived by thi 
equal participation of commands and 
oaices. ibid. 

theincommoditiesof a democracy arising; 
from trial of wits. ii. 136. 
might be pot on an equality with monar- 
chy in point of delibait^n, how. ii. 140. 
democracy is what. iv. 127: — precedes 
in order of lime all other government. 
iv. 138. 

in democracy Ihe ttae at the sovereignty 
is always in one or a few men. iv. 14* 
— is in fact an aristocracy of orators, 
a monarchy of one orator, ibid. 1 65. 
proceeds irom rebellion agiunst mOQE 
chy, followed by anarchy- 
in democradcal aBsemblle 
does almost all that is doni 
Demon — demons or spirits, 
supposed to enter into a m 
his organs as madmen 
iiL 6S: — by a demon to be understood 



i, impuden 



lunoDg the Gentiica st 

all places tilled by the Gentiles with 

apparitions called by the Greeks by the 
name of dammt. iii. 387. iv. 62-3: — the 
imagery of the brain conceived by the 
Gentiles to be dauotu. iiL 389, 605, 638. 



.ibid. 

ght io the fancy and in 
8; — were feared by then 
things of an unlimited power to do them 
good or harm. ibid. : — daiiotuiogg estab- 
lished by the governors of heathen com- 
monwcnlths. Ibid, 

what kind of things were the heathen 
demons, a]^pears from Hesiod and other 
histories, in. 639. 

demonolnyi/ communicated by the Greeks 
into Asia, Egypt, and Italy. ilL 639. 
the apparitions men see in the dark, or 
in a dream, or vision, taken for demons. 



the demonology and us __ 

the Church of Bome keep the people in 
awe of their power. iiL 693. 
DEMoNSTRATtoN^what part of natural 
philosophy (o be explicated by demon- 
stration, properly so called. L 72. 
the meliiDd of demonatratioo, is syntbe- 
ticaL L 80, 81:— the same method that 
seryed for invention, serves also for de- 
monstradon. i. 80: — supposes two per- 
Eons at least, and syllogistic speech, ibid, 
demonstration, what it is. t. 86 : — deflni- 
tion of. ibid. ;— true demonstration, what. 
ibid. 

derivadon of the name. L 86: — confined 
by the Greeks and Iddns to proposi- 
tions in geometry, wh^. L 86-7. 
oethodi^ demonstration, what is proper 



to.LSr:— 






method b^ which 
ceeded. ibid, 
the faults of demonstration. L 88. 
none tme but such as is scientificaL L 
312:— none sciendficol, but that pro- 
ceeding from a knowledge of the causea 
of the construction of the problem, ibid. 
in demonslradon and all rigorous search 
afier truth, judgment does all, eioept 
what. iii. 53; — the need for fancy, is 
what. ibid. 



I 



I 

I 



oitntioiu tending to absurdity, 
it ia no good lugic to require all along 
the operation of the caUBf, nhj. vii. 
62: — there is room for demonstration, 
where. Tii. 184: — lies not of the causes of 
natural bodies, why. ibid.: — legitimate 
demonsu-Htion requires whaL ibid. : — 
error in demoDstntion can spring but 
from what two causes, rii. 211 : — the 
rules of are two only, true principles and 
Decessary ioferences, rii. 212. 

Sijfios — the people, ii. 93, 97- iv. 139. 

JObmostbeneb — his comparisoH of a stale 
negligent in providing the means of de- 
fence before the frontiers are invaded, to 
eladiatoTS that guard ihat part of their 
body where they t^l the smart of thi 

Dbbbb— and rare, what. i. 375, 609, tIL 
115, 172, 321: — are names of ronltitnde. 
L 509 : — ore constitnted by the niulatude 
and paucity of the parts contained in the 
same apace, ibid. 

Se Bctteb— defeated by Blake, vi. 386. 

Deb Cabtes— observed that the sphen 
generates the four ooiours, as well as thi 
prism, i. 463: — thereby explained tbi 
cause of the colours of the rainbow, ibid. : 
— his Dpioion. that the earth, except the 
surface, is of the same natore with all 
other stars, and brighi rii. 67-8;— bis 
opinion of the freeung of the clouds, and 
of their breaking being the ce 
tbnnder. rii. 126:— supposes that 
in pUgues.is infected by little flies, 
attributes no motion at all, but a 
nation to action, Co the object of sense, 
rii. 340. 

DeSIER— is hope without fear, i 409. 
the impression from things desired 
feared, sometimes strong enough to break 
our sleep, iii. 13: — desire, bow it regu- 
lates the train of thoughts, ibid. 
bow generally distinguished from appe- 
tite, iii. 39:— how from love. iiL 40. 
of Eood to another, benevolence, good 
wil^ charity, iii. 43 ; - — if to mankind 
generally, good nature, ibid. 
of desire and aversion, the language 
imperative, iii. 50: — of the desire 
know, interrogative, ibid, 
the thoughts sre to the desires as scouts 
and spies, iii. 61 : — Co have no desires, 
to be dead. iii. 62. 

the object of man's desire, not to enjoy 
once and for an instant only, but to 
ensure for over tho nay of his future 
desire, iii. 86. 

the desires that dispose men to obey i 
common power. ilL B6-7. 



Despair — ajipelite without an opinion of 
attiuning. lii. 43 : — absolute privadon of 
all hope. iv. 44. 

Despoticai. — dominion, is by conqoest or 

Devil — the derila why said to have con- 
fessed Christ iii. 68. 
the devil inflamed the ambition of tbe 
woman, by telling her that they should 
be as gods. iii. 194. 

the dcvU and his axgett, how to be nnder- 
Btuod in the New Testament, iii. 392-3. 
the doctrine of devils, ia tbe doctrine of 
the heathen 



no dcril or angel can do a miracle, why, 
iii. 432: — a juggler, if his art were not 
now ordinarily piBCtised, might bo 
thonght W do his wonders by the power 
of tbe devil, iii. 431. 
ho and his angels shall be tormented 
everlastingly, iv. 35S. 
in Scriptnre, two sorts of things in Eng> 
liah translated demb. v. S10-1I. 
the Deril'a Mountiun. vi. 166. 
Dbvonmiihe — William Earl of. L epis, 
dedic ii. ded.: — not the credit of the 
of stvle, but tbe 
unends a 



weight of re 



. ibid. 



□ recommends any opin- 

calied, why. iii. 515 : 
— mode law by Moses, when, ibid.:— ■ 
was commanded to be written on great 
Btones,at the passing over Jordan .ibid.: — 
was written by Moses himself in a book, 
and placed in the side of the arh. ibid. ii. 
237 : — commanded the kings of Israel to 
keep acopy. iii. 516. ii. 237;— was lost, 
and found again in the temple in (he 
time of Josiah, ibid.ii. 245. 
no other book, from Moses till after tbe 
Captivity, n-ceived amongst the Jews for 
thelawof God. iiL 516. u. 237, 346. 
finally lost in the sack of Jerusalem at 
the {japtivity, iii. 616. 

DiABOLtis— the-ieeBKr,iii.448. See Satan. 

(liaKoi'oc— signifies a nnniifer. iii. 530 : — one 
that voluntarily does (he business of 
another, ibid.:— -his ministry in the 
Chorrh called arviag of labia, ibid, — See 
Deacon. 

DiAHA— of the Ephesians. iii. 225. 

Dl*phanci;b — in bodies so called, tho 
beams of light passing through retain 
the same order, or the reversion of that 
order, i, 480;— bodies perfectiy diapha- 
nous, are perfectly hnmi^eneooa. ibid. : 

I — some bodies diaphanous by nature, 

I others by heat ibid. : — the latter consist 
of parts naturally diaphanous, ibid. 

I the diaphanous medium vtbicb surrounds 



tbo eye, U invisible, i. 523: — in the cod 
fines of [wo diaphanoos bodies, one mn; 
be distinguished froni the other, ibid. 
DliTBtB*— -the name aignitiea what, ii 



667. 



Dictator — was the pri 

the Komnn people. li. .u^.- ..^ _ .^u- 
oriiinnte monarch, iv. 135, 143. 

DiFFEa — two bodies are said to dlHbr, 
when. i. 132 :— to differ in tpeeia, and in 
jtmHi, nban. i. 133. 

^ffertHtia, how it difiera iram diffetre. 
vu. 384. 

DlKFIDENcE— constant despair, iii. 43: — is 
disbonourablc. why. iii. 79. 
one of the three prmcipul causes of quar- 
rel amongst men, mutual diffidence, iii. 



latha not diSbrent from that of Epicurus. 
vii. 340. 

DiONiTY — the puhlio worth of a ma: 
the value set on him by the eomi 
wealth, iii. 76. 

Dilatation and Conthactioh — what. i. 
342.3:— suppose (hat (he internal parts 
either come nearer to, or go further from 
the externa! parts, i. 3-13. 

DioDORUs SicuLUB — the greatest and- 
qiiary that ever was. vL 277i — hia ac- 
count uf the Druids in Fraoce. ibid.: — 
of the Egyptian priests. vL 27S — and 
judicature, ibid.;— of the Chaldeans, vi, 
279 ; — of the Indian philosopbera. ri. 
SBD:- of the Ethiopians, ibid. vii. 73-4. 

^iclri— the science of, what. i. GS : — in it, 
where the search be^s. i. 67. 
the Srst principles by which the hori of 
things are known, what i. 70. 

DioTREPHES—e.xconununicuted divers per- 
sons, iii. 506. 

hvXiawv, flffXi)0ii^-how distinguished by 
some cmioas g;ran;imariana. viL 24S. 

DiHE(rroBX — composed by the Assembly 
of Preabylerian ministers. vL 327. 

Disciples — of Christ, were levmly, why, 
iiL4B2. 

from oonten- 



DiBcoRD — the ETeatest, 

tionofwits.li.7. 
Discourse — of the mind, nh] 



■a with other 
animals. L 399. 

mental discourse of two sorts, unguided 
andr^ulated. iiL 12-13: — p;Dremed by 
design, by the XJidns caUed tagadtia, 
tolertia. iii. 14. 

of all discourse governed by the desire 
of knowledge, the end is when. iiL51: — 
merely mental consists of what. iii. 52: 
— broken otr, leaves a man inapresump- 



tion of whaL ibid,; — no disconwe can 
end in absolute knowledge of fact, past 
or future, ibid. ;^nor of the consequence 
of one thing to another, but of one name 
to another of the same thing, ibid, 
the end or conclusion of discourae put 
into apeech, is icimet when. iiL 53' — 
ap'm'vm when. ibid. 54: — is ieBc/ and/oKA, 

many and long digressions in discourse, 
the folly of. iiL 58:— the cause of, some- 
times want of oiperienoe, aometimea 
pusillanimity, ibid. 

the diHerence in the license of mental 
and verbal diacourae. iii, 59. 
DucBETioN— the distinguishing between 
lhin$^ in malter of conversation and bu- 
siness, where times, places, and persona 

mended for itself, without the help of 
fancy, ibid.: — he that has this virtue, 
with an often opplicalion of his thonghts 
to tlieir end, will be easily fitted with 
similitudes, ibid. 

the want of in any discourse, however 
great the fancy, will make the whole dis- 
course be taken for want of wit- iii 59i 
— not so where discretion is manifest, 
though the fancy never so ordinary, ib. 
discretion exemplified in the license of 
verbal discourse, iii. 59 : — whore wit 
wanting, not fancy but discretion is 
wanting, iii. 60. 

all actions and speeches proceeding from 
discretion, why honourable. uL 79-8a 

Diseases— and health, worshipped by the 
Gendles as demons, iii. 66. 

Dissent — in many things, is as mnoh as 
to accuse of folly him one dissents from. 
ii. 7. 



Divide — to divide, what it is. i. 9S : — la 
dividing, the conceptions are more by 
one than the parts made. i. 96 :— by di- 
vision, is meauC not actual severing, but 
diversity of consideration, ibid. ; — ^a the 
operation not of the hands, bnt of the 
mind. ibid. 

the least divisible thing, not attainable. 
L 100: — how far division may ho carried 
by nature, instanced in ashes, i. 455. 
bow men divide a body in their thoughts. 
iiL 677. 

Divination — auperstilious ways of, in- 
vented by the authors of the GenUle re- 
ligion, iii. ioa-3. 

Doctrine — the doctrine of right and wrong 
perpetually disputed b}' the pen and the 
sword, (he doctrine of lines and hgurca 



not BO, from what oansc. iii. 91 ; — the 
doctrine thnt the three angles of n tri- 
angle are equal to [wo right iuit;lcs, had 
it crossed any mita'a right of dominion, 
VDnld have been auppreased. ibid. 
in doctrine, nothing to be regarded but 
tmth. iiL 164:^ — fant may be regulated 
by peace, ibid. : — no doctrine repugnant 
to peiiFe, dan be true. ibid, 
without the power of oonlroUing doc- 
trines in the sovereign, men wJl! be 
Mgbtad into rebellion nith the fear of 
spbrits. iii. 1S8. 

corporations of men, that by foreign au- 
thority unile for the easier propagating 
of doctrines, are ajTstema private, regu- 
lar, but uuUwfiiL ill saa. 
aeditiouB doctrines, the poison of. iii 
310:— that every private man is judge of 
good and evil actions, ibid. : — that whal- 
aoerer a man does against his conscience, 
is sin. iii. 311 :— thnt faith and sanctity 
are attained not by stndy, but by inspi- 
ration, ibid. : — that the soverei^ ia sub- 
ject To the civil laws. iii. 312 : — chat pri- 
vate men have an absolute property in 
their goods, iii. 313 .—that the sovereign 
power may be dirided. ibid. 
obEtruction to the doctrine of tlie rie;bts 
of sovereignty, nriaes not from the difH' 
culty of the matter, but the interest ol 
them that are to leam. iii. 3SA: — th< 
minds of the common people, if noi 
scribbled over with the opinions of their 
doctors, are like clean paper, ibid, 
preaching true doctrine without mi 
cles, or miracles without true doctrine, 
ia an iusulficient argument of a 

gophet iii. 364 i — no doctrine no 
listened to further than itisconf 
able to the Scriptures, iii. 365. 
the doctrine of deeOa, what. iii. 408 
allsortaof, must be approved orrejected 
by the authority of the common wealth. 

doctors no less subject to ambition and 

ignorance than any other sort of men. 

iii. 539: — are our schoolmasters to 

Cbristiauity. iiL 540. 

the examination of, helongeth to the 

preme pastor, iii 989 ; — to the soverei 

power, ii. 78. iii. 164, 186, 537. 

the truth of doctrine dependeth either 

XQ reaion or ScriplvTe, iii. 712: — men 
u with a fraudulent de^gn stick their 
own corrupt doctrine with the cloi 
other men's wit. ibid, 
no doctrine from which may not 
discord, and litmliy war. ii. 79, n. :— 
trine* whereby tlie sul^ect believes that 



EX. IV 

obedience may be refiiaed to the m 

reign, ibid. 

(rue doctrines ore more readily rcceiTed 

than faise. iL 172. 

the angel is to be judged by the doctrine, 

not the doctrine by the angel, iv. 63. 

suppression of doctrines does but onita 

and exasperate, vi. 242. 
Dog — in tbllowing bensta by the scent, hov 

allected by CoM and heat, and wind. i. 

901 : — by custom understands the coll 

or rating of his master, iii. 1 1. 

deified by the Gentilea. iii. 99. 

dambdagi.t'he ministers so called, vi. 194. 
DoQiUA — learning dogmatical, compareth 

men and meddfeth with their rights, iv. 

Xded.: — bath nothing in it that is not 
pu table, ibid. 
DoHitnoK — ^ond victory, why hononrablc. 
iii 79. 

is acquired by generation and by cimjKMt 
iii. IBS. iL 109. iv. 149. 
parental, if not by generation, but by 
the child's consent, iii. ise. ii. 116. iv. 
156-6. 

dominion over the person of B man, is 
dominion over all that is his. iii 168. iL 
111, in.iv. 151. 

dcipotical, that acquired by conquest or 
victory in war. iii 188. ii. lOfl. iv. 149:— 
ia acquired by what covenant, iii. I89.ii. 
110. IV. 149: — the right of dominion 
r the vanquished is by covenant, not 



.190. 

of ali men, sdhereth naturally to power 
iiresisUble. iiL 346. iL 13. 
the benefits of this life better attained 
by dominion than by the aocicty of 
othera, ii. 5: — if t^ar were removed, men 
would naturally rather strive lo obtain 
dominion, than to gain society, ibid. 
over persons, acquired by amtracl. ii. 109; 
— over boasts, is by the right of nature, 
ii. 113. iv. 1S3: — not from the podcive 
law of Qod. ibid. ibid. 
jtaltTRal and dapotici^ procoedeth whence. 



r. 1S3-4 






has dominion o 
there is a little kingdom, iv. 149: — a 
kingdom by acquisition, is but domiaioQ 
acquired over many. ibid. 
DoHiBLADS — the agent of the Rump, mur- 
dered at the Hague by the cavoticra. 



w 

ikHray — he that jtromiseB often, bat gives 
seldom. iL 20: — u name for that t~ 
giveti Co AndochuB. iv. 90. 

DocBT— is ihe whole chun of opinio 
temute, in the quesCioa of true and filse. 

DO doubt can be opposed to tlie co 
of all meo in things the; can know, and 
have no cause to mlsreport. iv, 30. 
iavKiia — and Xarpiia, the distinction be- 

Downwards — a. meru fiction of our own 



have in them no order or coherence, i, 
400. iiL 7. iv. 10, 14;— nothing in a dream, 
bat what is compounded and made up 
of the phantasms of ' 



clearer Chan the ima^ations of waking 
men, and us clear as sense itself i. 401. 
iii. 7. iv. 13; — in dreams, no wooder at 
strange places and appearances, i, 40 1 
if. 13. 

in dreams, no new motion from sense. 
400. iiL 7. iv. lOi — in some of the organs 
sense remains, in others faileth. i. 400: 
— the porta of phantasms decayed and 
worn out by time, are mado up with 
other ficdlions parts, i. 40li— all things 
appear as present, i. 402. iv. 13. 
dreams, such as some men have between 
sleeping and waking, and such as hap- 
pen to Uioae who hove no knowled^ of 
the nature of dreams, not accounted 
dreams, i 402. iii. 8, 3G2. 
no dreum but what proceeds from the 
agitation of the inward parts of the body. 
iiL 7. 

to distinguish between sense and dream- 
ing-, why a hard matter. iiL 7 : — by 
thought impossible, ibid. : — is mos 
ficull, when. iii. 8. 
being awake one knows one dreanu not, 

are caused by the distemper of some 
the inward parts of the body. iii. 7i 
Jying cold brecdcth the imSge of son 
fearful object, iii. 7-S. i. 401 : — in drear 
the motion begins at one end, waking 
another. iiL 8. iv. 10, 
the ignorance of bow to distinguish 
dreams from sense, the foundation of the 
religion of the Gentiles, iii. 9 1— if prog- 
nostiDS Jrom dreams &c., were taken 
away, men would be much more fitted 
for civil obedience. IiL 10. 
the thoughts wander in a dream for want 



thought to ^[dda 
til em. iii. 12. 

dreams mistaken for real visions, when, 
iii. 8, 286 :— dreams of men that God 
has spoken to them, from what foolish 
arrogance and false opinion they pro- 
ceed, iii. SGI :— those that observe not 
their slumbering, how they often take 
their dreams for visions, iii. 8, 36II. 
visions and dreams are but phantasms, 
iii. 658. 

the cause of dreams, Eho restoration of 
motion to the action of the ituaard parts 
upon tiie brain, iv. 1 ; — -their difference, 
whence, ibid.! — lasciviousness, how its 
eftecta produce in a dream Che image of 
the person that had caused them, ibid.; 
' ' ' eofthongbta in dreams, 



. 11: 



-appet 



' like tl 



between the flying clouds, ibid, 

a man may dream that ha dmbleti, but 

can never think that ho drcametb, why. 

iv. 13. 

the clearness of eonoeption in dreams 

taketh away distrust iv. 14: — dreams 

sometimes taken for realily, why. ibid. : — - 

no mark by which one con tell whether 

it was a dream or not, in what cases, ib. : 

—all things are to be taken but for 

dreams, vii. 58. 

Dhuidb — in Brittany and France, whet 
tL 277 ; — ^their doctrine of the transmi- 
gration of souls, ibid. 

Dhi:nkennebb— the law of nature gainst. 

Dnnus Castle— the plot of the Irish pa- 
pists to seize it fells. vL 262. 

DuDLKi and Empbon — see Empson. 

Duel — private duels ever will be bonoiirfl- 
ble, till when. ilL 81: — are many times 
the elfect of courage, ibid. :— for the most 
part of fear of dishonour iu one or both 
the combatants, ibid, 
duelling a crime, why. iii. 288: — a cus- 
tom not many years since begun, ibid.: 
^the punishment of, capital, iii. 292: — 
but the refusal of, punished sometimes 
by the sovereign with disgrace, ibid, 
victory in duel, as to have killed one's 
man, is honourahle, why. iv- 38. 

DnKB— origin of the name, iii. 83;— tiie 
general in war. ibid.: — the title came 
into the empire about the time of Con- 
Btantine the Great, ibid : — from the cus- 
tom of the German militia, ibid. : — be- 
came in time a mere titie without ofiice. 
iii. 8*. 

DuLNKNS — slowness of imaginntion. iii. 56: 
—to have weak passions, iii. 62: — pro- 
ceeds from Ihe appetite of sensual de- 
light, iv. 55 : — has its origin in what ib. 



Dunbar— buttle of. vi. 374. 
DcNB ScoTcra — hiswritiiigB anintetligibte. 
vi. 185,214; — admired by what tWd sartH 

DtrrcH— Iheir trenty with the ambaaaa- 
dorafrom the Bump. vi. 3S0-1 :■ — ^Ibe true 
caune of the quarrel, what vi, 3B2 : — the 



CiFTi — citil duties, their grounds compre- 
hended in the doctrine of sense and 
imaginuion and the iaterasl passions, i. 
87: — what parla of philosophy Beces- 
SBTy to be understood, before these can 
be denionatntl«d. i SS. 
duty, what. iiL 119. 
tho greatest part of mankind receire the 



the knowledge of our duty to God and 
man easy to u« deduced from the Scrip- 
tures without inspiration, iii 365. 



Sar— the drum of, how acted upon fa;^ the 
■vibration of the sir in souni i. 499; — 
pressing tlie ear produceth a din. iii. 2, 

XUhlb — or Ablermca, their ori^n. vL 160. 

Earth— the hypothesis nf its diurnal mo- 
tjon, the iDveulion of the ancients, i. 
epia. dedic: — but by succeeding philo- 
sophers atrsDglud by the anore of words. 

example otfalie cauie in proving the mo- 
Idon of the earth, i. 89. 
the diurnal revolution is from the motion 
of the earth by which the equinoctial 
circle is descnbed. i 428i — ia carried 
about in theechpUo with ita axis always 
parallel to itself, by what two annual 
motions, ibid. vii. 11,96: — this parallel- 
ism, why introduced, ibid. :— is not exact 
except in the equinoctial pointa. i. 4SG. 
its annual orbit eccentric to the sun. i 
431:— this eccentricity what, and whence 
proceeding, i. 432:— its orbil; compared 
irich the distaDce of the fixed stars, is as 
a point i. 432, 44S, 446-7- iii. 445. viL 1 05. 
is nearer to the sun in winter than in 
dummer, why. i. 433;— the cause of its 
eccentricity is the difference of its parts. 
i. 434, 444. vii. 102;— and not magnetic 
virtue wrought by immaleriat Epecioa. 
ibid. ibid. 

its annual motion is an ellipse, or nearly 
BO, i. 43.?, 441. 

VOL. XI. 



makes two revolutiona of simple circular 
motion in S4 hourB 52 aeconda. i. 439, 
4G9 : — it centre is moved with the same 
velocity with which the moon perforins 



the velocity of its simple circular, qua- 
druple that of its diurnal motion. I 470. 
ilB diurnal motion the cause of gravity 
under the equator, i. 513: — has less force 
towards the poles, and at the polea none, 
to throw oH'the air. ibid, 
a god of the gentiles, iii. 99. 
no culture of, in the war o 



1 war of eveiy man 
iii. 113i — no know- 



ledge 01 

men, for merely supposing (he motion of 
the earth in order to reason upon it, 
formerly punished by authority ecolesi- 
ttstical. iii. 687. 

has a special maliDn, whereby it casts off 
the air more easily than other bodies, vii. 
7, 12: — the same shewn by examples. 
viL 8;— the circle described by this mo- 
tion not of visible magnitude compared 
with its distance from the sun. viL 1 1 : — 
this motion swifier at new and full moon 
than in the quarters, why. viL 15 ; — why 
the sun, moon, and earth do not come 
together into a heap. vii. 16. 
the cause of its diumal motion, whaL viL 
16; — the same interoal motion that is 
supposed in the earth, is supposed also 
in every small part of it. vii. 49 :^ — the 
poles of its simple circular motion are 
the poles of the ecliptio. vii. 57, 58. 
the opinions of Dr. Gilbert and Des 
Cartes as to the nature of the earth, vii. 
57. 



Is annual d 



9 owing to what mo- 
uon in me sun. vii, 98 : — its diurnal mo- 
tion prooeeds necessarily from its annual, 
vii. 99 :-^ta dinmat mo^on is the COU' 
Craiy way to its annoal modon. vii. 100: 
-owing to the remstance of the a' 



ibid :- 



D travel at the n 



60 milea ii 
tion of its poles, called iNotaa freptfbflDn 
vii. 159:— atlracte all bodies but air. v 
169:— its power of producing living ore 
turea. viL 175-7. 
ixcXijaia Ivvoftoi — in the Grecian cor 
monwealtbs signified what. iiL 4GB. : 
275 :—ni;yr(;^i>/isi'f(, what. ibid. 

A 
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Iviii iND 

EccLBSUSTES— a ipeaker w«a ao called, 
why. iiL 458. ii 275. 

EccLESiAariciL — power kc&wuCuiiI, rrom 
Cbriat'a aacension till the convorsion of 
kings, was in the apostles, iii. 485, 4S9t 
—and ttfier them, in those ordained by 
impnailioD of hands, iii. 4SG. 
ofncers ecclesiastical, in the apostles' 
time, were moffigleriat aod miniaierial. iii. 
523. 

no ecclesiastical piincBs bnt those that 
are dvil sovereigns, iii. 56S. 
false philosophy introduced, and true 
suppressed by authority eecIcsiasticaL iii. 
6B7. 

where anhject to the slate, whatsoever 
power eeclesiastios lake npon themselves 
in their owd right, is but usurpation, iii. 

the ecclesUsdes, wherein they resemble 
the fairies, iii. 698-9 :— exempt them- 
selves from the tribunals of civil justice, 
iii. 698: — take from young men the use 
of reasao by oharms compounded of 
metaphysics, mirncles, tmjitions, 
abused Scripture, iii. 699:— pinch their 
princes by preaching sedition, ibid.; — 
take the cream of the land by donations 
and tithes, ibid. -. — make payments in in. 
dalgtncci, moors Ac. ibid. :— were cast oul 
by the exorciems of Heary and Elizabeth, 
iii. 700. 

ecclesiastics are who. il 290 : — magi'attrial 
and miniittriaL ibid. : — their eleeluni 
longed to the Church, their ordhintim and 
amiteralioH to the apostles &c iL 283. 
eccleaiaslicB marry not. iii. 6BB;— why 
not ii. 318. 

more Christiana burnt and killed in the 
Christian Church since the Urst four ge- 
neral coancils by eccicsiostical authority, 
Ihan by th e h eathen empflrors' lawaaY.340. 
Echo — reflected sonnd. i. 493i — laws of 
reflection the same is iu sight. L 494 :- 
is sound as well as the original, iv. 8 :- 
cannot be inherent in the body makii 

EcupsEE — of the sun and moon, taken by 
the common peopla for supernatural 
works, iii, 439. 

Ecliptic — line, the way of the earth, 
sidered as a point, i. Hi: — the greatest 
declination o^ how many desrees. i. 437: 
. — the ecliptic of the sun, and the ecliptic 
of the earth, vii. 98: — its obliquity, 
whence. viL 104. 

ElWE-Hnj.— battle of. vi. 315. 

Edict— decrees and edicts of prinoes, why 
believed to be laws. ii. 193. 

Edwabd in — made the Statute otFroviioi 
to remedy what mischief, vi. Ill, 113. 



Effect— the effects and appeamm 

tbtngs, ore llie faculties and powers of 
bodies, i. 5. 

knowledge of effects, how gotten by the 
knowledge of their generation, i. 6. 
when we are said to know any effect i. 

the accident generated in the palical, is 
called the effect, i. 120; — is produood 
according to some accident alfecliug both 
the ageut and the patient L ISl. 
where no effect, there no cause. L ISS. 
may be frustrated by a defect in either 
patient or agent L 122 ; — is produced in 
the same instant in wliich the cause is 

every effect ia produced by a necessary 
cause, i. 133. 

all effects that have been, or shall be 
produced, have their necessity in things 
antecedent, i. 123; — causadon and pro- 
duction of effecls consists in a certain 
continual progress, L 123: — in which the 
iirst part must be cause, the last effect, i. 
124; — like effects are produced by like 
agents and patients, at one time as at 
another.!. 125. 

nn effect whatsoever, to which sometliing 
is not contributed by the several motions 
of all the several thinf[s in the world. L 
530-31 ;— ^no effect which the power of 
God cannot produce by many several 
ways. viL 3, 8B: — all are produced by 

Eqeru — the nymph, iii. 103. 

EorPT^the Egyptian sorcerers worked 
miracles, though not so great as those of 
Moses, iii. 363: — thought to have de- 
luded the spectators by a false show of 
things, iii 611:— worshipped leeks and 
ogoions. ibid.: — thought by some to be 
the most ancient kingdom and nation in 
the world. vL 278: — her priests, ibid. 
vii 74: — their knowledge in astronomy, 
geometry, and arithmetic, vi. 282, vii. 74. 
why so little rain in Egypt viL 41, 48, 

tiios, liSuiXof, tUa—i. 404. iii. 649. 

ilf— JTioTtuu fie, words never used but in 
the writings of divines, iii. 54. 

iKilvov, itiivivov—hoy/ used by Aristotle, 
i. 118. 

Eloee — the seventy elders, iii. 66,386,421. 
is, in the New 'featameQt, tbe name of 
an office, iii. ,526;— were presidents of 
the assemblies in the atwence of the 
apostles, iii. 528:— were in the apostles' 
time subordinate one to another, iv. 194. 

ELEizAn — and Joshua, distribated the 
land of promise amongst tbe Israelites, 
iii. 234;^as3igned to the tribe of Levi 
DO land, ibid.:— but the tenth of tl 



— ruled lanel us God' 
lieutenant, after Mosoa. iiL 441 1 — oi 
Auron's deatU the sacerdotal IdagdotD 
desccncied to him. iii. 4GB. ii. S41. 
ElecI' — are such as God bos delerniiDed 
should become his subjects, iii. 431. 
for tham oa\y are miracles wrought. 
ibid. : — are Bometinies called At Oiimk. 
iii 459. ii. aT6;^aliaU enjoy eternal 
life by grace, iii 623 ;— aball have their 
earthly 'bodies suddenly obsnB^ and 
made spirituKl and immortul. iiL 695. 
shall be in the estale of Adnm before sin 
committed, iii. 626:— are the only chil- 
dren of the rasurrecdon. iii. 6S7:— arc 
equal to the augets, luid are the childreo 
of God. ibid, : — shall he not consumed, 
but refined, in the conflagradoD of the 
world at the day of iadgment iii. 63!. 
are not properly called a Churth. ii. 276 ; 
—are a fut«n Church, ibid. aJ9i— shall 
triumph over the reprobate, ii. 376. 

■ Xlectioh — the Uberty of elecdoii dues i 

do anay with the itecatib/ of elect! 
this OF that pnrticuUr thing, iv. 245 
he that is led 10 prison by foree, 1 
election whether he will walk or 
dragged, iv.264. 
[ Eliis— the prophet, iii. 417: — he and 
Enoch immortal otherwise than by the 
resurrection, iii. 443: — his inspiralit 
proved by what miraclcir. 63. 

Elijah— and Ahab. iv. 332. 

Elibha— the prophet, iii 417, 403. 

KuKABBTB— totally dissolved the power 

of the pope. iii. 696: — cast out his eccle- 

sinedcs by her exorcisms, iii. 700: — the 

[ debate in the reign of Mary as to pro- 

■ ceeding against her npon Uie Etatnte of 
I Henry via for heresy, iv. 405:- 
P ing to the crown repealed all former 
I laws concerning the punishment of he- 
retics, ibid.: — her commission to the 
bishops, called Ok High Commiaaon. ibid. 

Bl-oatTHKCE — is power, because seemine 
prudence, iii 75 ;— seemeth wisdom both 
to themselves and others, iii B9. 
with flattery, disposes to confidence ii 
them that have il, iii. S9^ — both joined 
with military reputation, dispose men to 
subject themselves to those that have 

[ them. iii. B9-90. 

k passion mattes eloquent, iii. i 

I quenoe draws others into the 

f vice. ibid. 

I TrilhoHt powerful eloquence, the effectof 
Tenson little, iii. 701: — may stand very 
well together, iii. 702. 
its natnre, to eiaggerate, or to make j'uai 
jajntl &«, iL 137 : — takes its prin- 



L 



ciples of reasoning from vulgar opinions, 
ibid.: — addresses itself to the passions. 
ii 139: — its end not truth, but victory, 
ibid. 169. 

K-tsito™ separated ft*m eloquence, hy Sol- 
lust, ii. 161. iv. 209. 

is twofold, ii 161 : — the various qualities 
and ends of each. ii. 162: — the eloquence 
lit to stir np sedition, what, ii 162-3. 
folly and eloquence concur in the snb- 
version of government, as the daughtfira 
of Pelias in the death of their father, ii. 
164. iv. 212. 

is but the power of persuasion, iv. 2 M : 
— its power iii eiclting the passions, iv. 



EniANCIFATION IS ihc ! 






EuBATO — in the womb, moveth its limbs 
witi voluntary motion for avoiding pain 
&c. i. 407. 

EiiPEDOci.ES— a natural philosopher, reck- 
oned a poet by whom. iv. 445. 

Ehpuroil — ^the Emperors were esteemed 
for sheep or wolves by the great doctors 
of the Church, at what lime, iii 375:— 
were obliged, for keeping peace to ra- 

Slute the election of ttie bishops, iii 629. 
■ir epistles were laws. iii. 565. 
deprived of their power by the popes, 
iii. 6fi I ;— suffered the encroachments of 
eoclesiasdcs upon their office to creep in 
(or want of foresight. iiL 694 : — must be 
esteemed accessones to their own and 
the public damage, ibid. 

EMPinicus — Sextus, uses the definitions of 
Euclid to thuoierthrow of geometry, vii. 
184, 317. 

Employment — is a sign of power, iii SO. 

Empson and Dddlev — were not favorilea, 
but spunges, of Henry vii. vL 120; — 
well squeezed by bis son. ibid. 

Empti — and full, what i 107. 

Emphsa — what. L ep. ded.: — sent by He- 
cate, as a sign of approaching evil for- 
tune, ibid.: — the best exorcism against 
her, what, ihid.: — the motaphyaiciJ Em- 
pusa to be frighted away by letting in 
the light upon her. ibid, 
the Empusa of Dr. Wallis. vii SaS. 

Em DWTioN— grief for the success of a 
competilDr, if joined with endeavour to 
enforce our own abilities to equal or ex- 
ceed him. iii. 47. i v. 45. 
the emulation of who shall exceed in 
benefiting, the most noble and profitable 
contention of all. iii. 83. 

End — the lost reckoned of extremes, of 
which the lirsC is the beginning, i. 98 : — 
by some called thejinal cmae. L 131, 



is tho attaining of whot pleaspB. ir. 
near and remnli. ii. 33: — Lbu furmcr as 
compared with llielatLer, ore aiuBs.ib. :■ 
the utnuul end, ID this norld exists ni 
ibiil. 
Ehdeavodh — motion made in less epa 
and timi) than can be given, i. 206;' 
made through the length uf a poiul, bi 
in a point of time. i. 206, SIS, 33,1: 
may 'be compared with anolher ende 
vour, and may be greater or lesa than il. 
i. aOG. 

of a, body mored, nhich way it tendeth. 
i. 215: — in motion by eoncouTBe, if one 
of the forces ceaae, the endeavour is 
changed in the lino uf the other forces. 
L 31S;— in motion in a circle, cau»^ by 
a, morent in a tangent and the retention 
of the radius, the retention censing the 
endeavour mil be in the tangent. 
StS-lG. 
all endeavoiu'is propa;;;atcd in iitjiniba 

216:— in apace whuther empty or ful 

is Etill the same, whether there be n 



vhataoover endenvouretb, is moved. 
342, 365, 3S9. 

endeavonr infinitely prop^ted, ttionj 
not apparent to the sense, is apparent as 



is what. vii. 87. 
Ehdor— the womaa of iii. 414 : — f 
SaLdhisdeach. ibid. 426:— not th 
a prophetess, iil 414:— hut her 
tore guided by God to be the mt 
Saul's discomfiture, ibid. 

enemy, when his person or means 



ing are so. iii. 888. S08;— obedience to 
the enemy, then no crime, ibid. ibid, 
a declared enemy is not the subject of 

ihe Snrnii/ hslh betn bere in tbe night 
of our ignorance, and sown the tares of 
spiritual ignorance, iii. 605. 

Enehgdueni — a name for madmen, that 
ia, moved or agitated with spirits, iii. G5. 

Enuaueuent-— enacted by the liump. vi. 
369 :— abrogated by CrumwcH's parlia- 
ment vi. 391 :^reBtored by the Kump 
on its first restoration. vi. 408;— made 
void again hy the Long Parliament vi. 
416. 

ENctANS — few noiv in Ettgland. that do 
not see that the rightsof sovereignty are 
inseparable, iii. 168. 

the monarch had tbe sovereignty from ■ 
descent of GOO years, iiL 173:— yet not 
considered as the rejiresentativo. ibid. 
and Scotland, the union of attempted by 
James i. iii. 184: — might have preventM 
the civil war. ibid. 

it was at one time lawful in England, far 
a man by force to dispossess such aa 
wrongfully possessed his land. iiL 206: 
— that rijflit taken away by act of par- 
liament, ibid. 

the land of, held of Wiliiiun the Con- 
queror, iii. 234. 



314, 

the civil SDvereigna of, recovered their 
rights on the Churches resigning Dni- 
versal power lo the pope. iii. 690:— its 
Church govi'mment prseter-political. iii. 
696 :— the dissolution thereof, ibid. 
a man's land may be transferred to ano- 
ther by the three eatates, without his 
crime, and without pretence of public 
benefit, iv. 165 : — such baa been done, 
ibid. 

was very lately an anarchy, and dissolute 
multitude of men. iv. 287. 
many times invaded by the Saxons, vi. 
159: — had at one time many kings and 
many parliaments, ibid, 
the Lord and gentry more affected to 
monarchy than to popular government, 
vi, 205:- but not so aa to endure abso- 
lute monarchy, ibid. : — desire a king, 
lords, aod commons, ibid. : — the idea 
general in the whole nation, that the go- 
vernment was a mixed not an abaalale 
monarchy, vi. 306, . SOS, 319. 
claims the dominion of the Sea. vi. 383. 
the name of EngSihmim a name of re- 



■, tite oaly two m^n in 
mortBl otherwiiie than by the reaurrei 
tion. iii. 443 :— liiB tranalation pecnlii 
to them that please God. iii. 623. 

EsTHDSiAgM^tbe supposed posaesaion of 
madmen with a diviue sDiriL iii. 102. 

EntiTI— eweiKB, aientiaUty, enlilttlkc, &c, 

I iniigniticuit HDcds, from what fonntiiiD 

Bpning. i 34. iii, 19, 674, 675:— not hesrd 

of amoagst naduna that do not copnti 

their names by tlie word u, ib. ib. ib. 

Envi— grivf fur the success of a oompe 
tor, Joined witli endeavour to supplant 
or hinder him. iii. 47 ;— joined with plea- 
sure in imagining ill fortune befalling 

t^ipiioms, ipop/ioy^— how used by Euclid. 
ya. 192, 196-7. 

Ephesiah — Diiuia. iii. 325. 

Ephesub— Coundlof. iv. 400. Ti. 176. 
f EpicDRca— his atom, i. 41fii— hia ar^- 
ments for a vaounm as delivered by £u' 
cretins, ibid. ;— allows neither to th€ 
world nor to motion any beginning al 
all. i. 417: — supposes atom a to be indi- 
visible, i, 419; — and yet to have small 
superficies, ibid.; — the disputes of the 
Epicureans about fate and tontageni:^. j 
ISa:— he and bis foDowera. iv. 387- 



Epiu:pst — the disease of, what. iii. 317 
— supposed by the Jews to be one kind 
of possession by spirits, ibid,: — resem 
bles the possession of the body politii 
by the spuitual power, ibid. 
lirioBoiroc — an overseer, particularly a pas- 
tor or shepherd, iii. 526, 
I Eqdaiity — and inequality, the same acci- 
dent, under another name, with the mag- 
nitude of the thing compared, i. 135. 
no definition of, in Euolid-i. 272. yii. 197: 
—the definition necessary in geometry. 



of equal distribution, the best sign that 
every man is contented with his share, 
iii. 1 1 1 : — irom equality of ability, arises 
equality of hope in attaining our ends. 



hey ore equal, that can do equal things 

igainst each other, ii. 7. 

^qual mianlities, what. viL 197 :— all 

hings that are said to be equal, are said 

be BO from the equaiity of' bodies, vii. 

•,2B: — no subject of equality but body. 

'ii. 227. 

I JlftUiTioN — the finding out of the equality 
between known and unknown things, i. 
90: — what necessary to sucb fiudingout. 



sx. ]x'i 

ibid. : — is best done by him (hat has the 
best natural wit. ibid. 

EauujBBinM— if two weights and their 
distances from the centre of tbe scale, 
be in reciprocal proportion, they will bo 
in equilibrium, i. 355 ; — and if in equi- 
librium, the weights and their distances, 
will be in reciprocal proportion, ibid. 

EaoiNOX— cause of the precession of. i.440- 
43. rii. 102-4 i— why so called, i, 443r— 
is said by Copernicus and others, to be a 
degree in 100 years, vii. 103. 

EampoNUEHATioN^-what. i. 381:— plana 
of, what, ibid.;^ — diamel«r a^ what L 
352:— centre of. ibid, 
two bodies being inequilibrium, if weight 
be added to one, eqmponderation ceases, 
i. 853;— no two planes ofequiponderation 
are parallel, ibid.: — the oenlro of equi- 
ponderation is every plane thereof, i. 393. 
if two weights and iheir distances from 
tbe centre, bo in reciprocal proportion, 
they will be equiponderant, i 355 ; — and 
if they be in equiiihrinm, the weights 
and distances will be in reciprocal pro- 
portion, ibid. 

the centre of equiponderation of a figure 
deficient according to commensurable 
proportions of the altitude and base di- 
minished, divides the axis in what pro- 
portion, i. 3Se ; — the centre of equipon- 
deraiion of various deficient figures, how 
to be found, i. 362-3i^the diameter of 
eijniponderatioD of the complement of 
half of certain deficient figures, how it 
divides the axis. 1.363: — the diameter of 
eqniponderation, how lo be found, i. 364: 
—the centre of eqniponderation of the 
half of certain curvilmeal figures, where 
to be found. L 365 : — tbe oeulre ofequi- 
ponderation of a solid sector, is in tbe 
axis divided in what proportion, i. 371 ; 
—of a hemisphere, where it is. i. 373. 

EqciTY — actions proceeding from eqoity, 
joined with loss, why honourable, iii. 80: 
— the want of equity, diahononrable. ib. 
is alaw of natnre. iii. 138. iv. 104:— tbe 
ela.'enUi law. ilL 142 :— tbe ImfA. ii. 40. 
is the habil of nlluwing equality, it. 1 10. 
a court n{ Juillci aod a court o! egnitg, 
their difierence. vL 25. 

Equivocal — in manliest equivocation, no 
danger, i. 62 :— sometimes may deceive, 
though not ob.scnre. i. G3. 
equivocation, is taken away by dcGnt- 
tion. i. 84. 

Erg AHENEB— destroys all the priests of 
Meroe.ri. 2BI. vii. 74. 

EsBtin — and falsity, how they difi^er. i. SE : 
' — of the mind, without (he use of words, 
huw it happens, i. 55-7. iii. 23. 



to err in affirming and deDjing, nliitt. i. 
S9-C:— errors of sense and oogiMlir- 
br mistuMtig one imiginution for ai 
in«T, or b/ Signing that to W pose 
future, which never traa iior ever sh 
be.L 56. 

errors common to dl things having sen 
what i. 36 :— proceed not from the sen: 
nor froiD things, hut n-hi-uw. ibid, 
to free oucbbIvdh from such errors 
arise from natural signs, what the best 
wny. i. 57; — such errors proeeed from 
want of raliocination. ibid.: — t: 
nffirming and denying, from reasoning 
amiss, ibid. 

errors repugnant to philosoph;, what. 
57: — errors in ejllogizing. consist i 
nhat ibid.-. — error from eiipposiu); som 
things to exiet oeceasaril;, others coi 
tin^ntly or by accident, i 60;^ — froi 
placing some ideas in the understanding, 
others iu the fancy. L GI. 
between true soienoe and erroneous 
trine ignorance is midwny- iii. 25. 
error, what it is. iii. 32 !— is deceptit 
presuming (hat somethiug is past o 
come, ibid.: — error from the length of 
an account, forgetting what went before, 
iii, 35. 

not to be avoided without a perfect ii 
dorstaoding of words, iii. 90. 
no man's error becomes bis own lav. : 
Sii4. 

of fTritt of EnvT. vi. 46. 
error is in its own nature no Bin. vi. H 
Epuc— signifies desire limited ti 






Ebdba— set forth the Scriptures in the 
form webave it in. iii- 374: — how he re- 
lates t^e death of Josiah. iii. 41S: — no 
obedience promised to him by tbe Jews, 
iii. 474. ii. 248:— bis restoration of the 
commoQwealtb. iii. 517: — of theTempli 
of Jerusalem, ii. 159. 

BssENCE — of any body, that accident for 
which we give it a certiuo name, i 
vii. 221 ;■ — same essence, inasmooh 
Derated, called lie fnrm. i. 117; — by 
some called tbe fonnai cause. L 131 : — 
not intelligible, ibid, 
the k[ioiriedge of tbe essence, is the 
cause of the knowledge of tbe thing it- 
self, i. 132. 

abstract euenca and substaTiliat forms- iii. 
672. vi 215-16:— the doctrine of, built 
on the vain philosophy of Aristotle, iii 
674. vL 215 : — fright men from obejin; 
the laws, as birds are frightened fron 



thei 






iWiif mil 

of tbe unu) of thiugs. iv. 904:- 

part of the langu^^^ of mankind, butw 

' word devised by philoaopheti " '-'-^ 
copulation of names, vii. 81. 

Essex — Earl of. his fortunate expedition 
to Cadix. vi. 202 : — his son's failure, ibid.: 
— tlie son made general of the Parlia- 
ment army, vi 298,302:— his chajacler, 
vi 302-3 ;— is suspected by the parlia- 
ment, and lays down his commisBioD. vL 
326 :— his death, vi. 332. 

Est, tiri — the eoputa of tbe Idtins and 
Greeks, iiu 673 ;— no word answerable to 
it in the Hebrew language, iv. 304. vii. SIfJI 

Esther — tho history of Queen £stha', ' 
of tbe time of the Capdiitf/. iii 371. 

Btebnai. — an eternal nuin, or 
i413. iii3S, 677.iv. 276, 2! 
whatsoever is eternal was r 
rated. L 431. 

Ether — a fluid ether so fills up the uni 
verse, oa to leave in it no empty apace. Ij 
436: — the parts of, supposed to have Br' 
modon but that received from bodie 
floating in them, not being themgelvfl 
fluid. L 448, 481. — has mingled in it in. 
numerable aloms of different degrees a) 
hardness, and having simple i "'' — '' 
474. 



nothing but wonts, i. 9 :— ethical » 
ings. bow used to confirm wicked a 
in their purpose, ibid.: — what e~ 
wandngin them. ibid, 
what ethics treat of. i II. 

ErvMOLotiv— is not a definition, v 
when true, shows light towards fi: 
out a definition, ibid. 

EucHAKisT — (be worship of, is or i 
idolatry, according to what, iii 653-4:— 
the sacTBrnent of instituted by Christ. Ui 
264. 

EncLm — his axioms, why not principles 
deinoDStration. L S3: — why they havid 
gotten amongst men the authority of 
principles, ibid, : — tbe axioms of his Firffl, 
Boolcuapahle of demonstration, i IIS: — 
are not principles of demi ' "" 

his deGnition of tbe sane proportion 
157: — of coB^wuiid proportion. 1, 162, 
has defined parallel right lines only, % 
189 : — his soud angle, what. i. 198. 
to be taken in hand by the reader, befon 
proceeding to the geometry in 



has ptea do definidoa of equality, i. 
373. vii. 1B7; — nor any mark vrheruby 
to jud^G of it, but DODgruitj. ibiiL 
he chat has Euclid for a maaler, may be 
a geometrician without Vieta. L 314:— 
but not contni. ibid. 
hia three first deiinitiona not to b« reck- 
oned Bmoagat the priuciplea of geometry, 
why. vii. 184: — his definitioD of bjuhh*, 
even to a rigid coiuiCriier, sound and 
□seful. vii. 200:— of a ifro^ Im, inex- 
cusable, vii. 90S:— «f a pbiu lagle, its 
fhults.vii. 303-4: — hiB definition of a 
bound and of jSt"". vii. 30*:— of a eirdc 
and o!paraBd alraight Hm. vii. £05 :— of 
a part. viL 207 : — of rado, ia intolerable, 
ibid.:— bis Greek deBui^on how to be 
reQdaredinEngIi9b.vii30S.229:— hiade- 
linitioQ of conipoiinrf TvUio. vii. 209:— may 
and oughC to be demonstrated, vii. SIO : 
— his detioitions no part of hia geome- 
try, vii. 229: — in hia geometry, some few 
great holes, vii S4S : — never nses but 
one word for dmibk and duplicate, tii 
_ 345, 377, 299, 382. 

tSiiaKijiiiv — oneofihetwoobjectsmenbave 
in meeting together, ii. 5. 

Edmbnidgs — madness ascribed by the 
Grecians to them. iii. 65. 

EusEBlDB — bishop of Ccesarea, present at 
the council of Mice. £v. 397: — his letter 
to absent bishops, to snbscriho tlio creed, 
ibid. 

Edstachio— and Hugcnins, the trial which 
is the more skilful in optkn, iv. 43B. 
[ £dtocitjs — demoDstrated what of 
pound ratio, vii. 236. 

EnTTCHBS— and Dioscorns, their heresy 
-n affirming that there is but one natur- 



1 Chri! 



V. 400. 



, 176:- 



dumned as Ariauism. 

EvANOBLiBT — and prophet, in the Church, 

BigniHed not an offiae, but gifts wbereby 

men were profitable to the Churoh. "'- 



t he V 






I Chrii 



and Mug 



rdby God, 
arena ut. iu 254. 

is what. iv. 28;— is to truth, 
the sap to the tree. ibid. : — ia the life of 
truth, ibid.: — all evideneo ia couceptk 
iv. 61: — we do not iefine.buttnou' things 
which are evident, iv. 65. 
Evn. — the object of his hate 

that each mau calletb evil. iii. 41: — of 

evil three kinds, in pranaae, L 

and in the meoiu. iii. 41-3. 

inflicted on a man before his 

hoard, beyond that necessury for safo 



cnslody, is against the law of nature, iii, 

303. 

See Good, 

Example — proves nothing, iii. 583. 

ExcoHHUNicATiON — the sentence of, pro> 
nounciHl by the apostle, or pasKir. iii 
501. LL 288:— hot judgmentonthH merit 
of the case, by the Church, iii 503. iL ISS. 
was part of the power of the Aeyi. iii 
502 :— tbe use and effect of, before being 



communicated, ibid. £ 
389: — for Bposbtte Chriatiana, where the 
civil power did not assist the Chnrcb, 
e^tcommnnicatioD had in it neither dam- 
age nor terror, neither in this world 
nor the neit Hi. 503:— the damage re- 
dounded rather to the Churob. ibid. 562. 
had no effect but upon believing Chris- 
tians, iii 504: — was used befbre Cbiisti- 
anity was authorised by the civil power, 
only for correction of manners, not errors 
of opinion, ibid. 

lieth for iniu8tice,and for a acandaloua life. 
iii. 904:— but for excommunicating one 
that held this foandadon, Jaui ii Chriil, 
no authority in the Scripture. ilL SOS- 



one Church cannot bo eicomraunioated 
by another, iii. SOG. ii. 38!). 
the sentence of, importcth advice not to 
keep company, or so much aa to eat with 
the excommunicate, iii 506. iL289: — 

i^of"no eCt!™i^ iE'siSfK i" I^b!" ' 
has no eO'ect upon kings and states, 
other than to instigate them to war upon 
each other, iii. 507- ii 291; — bas no 
eflect upon a Christian that obeys the 
voice of his sovereign, whether Christian 
or heathen- ibid. : — has no effect upon 
him that believes that Jsaa t> Chriit. 
ibid.: — therefore upon a true and un- 
feigned Christian, none. ibid. ; — nor upon 
I prolessed Christian, till his behaviour ia 



tbe power of, cannot bo carried beyond 
tbe end for which tbe apoatles and pas- 
tors are commissioned by Christ, iii. SOS : 
— without the assistance of the civil 
power, ia without effect, and ought to be 
without terror, iii. 508, 547. 
tbe name of fvlmtu excommaiiicaiimii, 






i. 508-9, 



where Christianity is /uriidi/m, is putting 



themaelTca out of tliecompiny oftheen- 
commiinicBte, where commanded, putting 
the excommunicste out nf the congrega- 
Idon of Chrislinna. iii. 537. 
excommunication by the aposCloa, was a 
denouDciu^ of the pQnishment to be iit- 
fliuWd by Christ when in posaesaion of 
his kingdom, iil 562: — then not properly 
punishment aa upon a subject, but re- 
venge BH upon nn enemy denying his 
right to his kiiiffdom. iii. 563. 
to excommunicate one's lawful tinp, 
whaL iii. S90:— or any one without his 
authority, ibid. 

eicommuoicatton by the presb}^ry, the 
first knot upon the liberty of the early 



Chrii 



i- 695. 



has no evil in it except the elemul pains 
consequent to it. ii. 284. 
is called by the Church, the act of re- 
tainii^ sins, ii, 288 : — by PanI, a deliver- 
ing over lo Satan. iiL 504. iL 388 :~its 
end, the humbling to salvation, ii. Z89. 



of an absolute government all at once. 

disputes about the authority of excom- 
muuicBtlon, eire disputes about human 
sovereignty- "-317. 

was instituted by our Saviour, iv. 197 : — 
was adopted by the paalors of the primi- 
live Church as a punishment for kirai/. 



the effect of 

^thej that die 

Church of England at this day, ore 

damned. vL 174. 

Excuse — that by which a crime is proved 
to be none at all. iii. 287 : — can be only 
that which takes away the oblignlion of 
the Isw. ibid.;— (he wont of me" 
Itnow the law. ibid ;~not the n 
diligence to enqnirc. ibid.: — the 
of present death, iii 2BS: — or any fact 
done for preservation of life. ibid. ;^iiicla 
done by authority, are excused againat 
the author, ibid. : — tacts done by autho- 
rity of the sovereign power, are totally 
excused, iii. 387. 

E SHORT ATloH— and dehortation, is coun- 
sel, with signs of vehement desire to 
have it followed, iii. 243: — have a regard 
lo the common passions and opinions of 
men in deducing reasons, iii. 243: — are 
directed to the good of him that giveth 
^em, not of him to whom given, ibid, 
the use of, lieth only in speaking to a 
moltitudo. iii. 243. 

they that exhort and dehort when re- 
quired to give counsel, are corrupt coun- 



are lawful, and also laudable, in him that 
may lawfully command, iii. 244: — bat 
■re then, not counsel, bat command, ibid. 

Exile— is what. iiL 303: — not iu its own 
nature punishment, ibid. :— no such pun- 
ishment ordained in Rome. iii. 304 : — 
tends many times to the damage of the 
commonwealth, whv. ibid, 
an exile is a lawful enemy of the Com- 
monwealth, iii. 304. 
is made a punishment, how. iii. 304. 

ExoBciBE — the use of exorcism, holy water 
&o., kept in credit by favouring the 
opinion of fairies, ghosts, &c. iiu 9-10: — 
the doctrine of exorcism and couiuradon 
of phantasms, whence, iii. 6le, 644; — is 
rarely and faintly practised, but not yet 
given over. iiL 644. 

Expectation — presumption of the future, 
iv. 17: — is from remembnuice of tha 
past. ibid. 

ExpERiENCB— those content with dailyex- 
perience, are men of sounder judgment, 
than those whose opinians, thoush not 
vulgar, are full of uncerUunly and care- 
lessly received, i. 2. 

experience ia nothing but memory, i. 3. 
iii. 664. iv. 18: — is store of phantasms, 
arising from the sense of many things. 

without exppnence and memory, no 
knowledge of what will prove pleasant 
or hartful. i. 408. 

is much memory, or memoiy of many 
things, iii. 6, 664. 

by how much a man has more experi- 
ence of things past, by so much he ia 
more prudent. liL 15: — is not to be 
equalled by any advantage of natural and 
extemporary wit. iii. I.')-16. 
much experience, prudence, iii. 37, 60; — 
to observe by experience, and remember 
all the circumstances that may alter the 
success, impossible, ibid, 
the want o£ sometimes the cause of the 
folly of many and great digressions in 
discourse, iii. 58. 

experience of men of equal age, not much 
unequal as to quantity, lit. 60; — Ilea in. 

all actions and speeches proceeding iVom 
experience, why honourable. iiL 79-80. 
is but remembrance of what cousequenta 
have followed what antecedents, fv. 16, 
27; — concludes nothing universally, iv. 
18:— no conclusion from experience that 
anything ia juit or vnjtal, true or /alu. 



all knowledge 
Experiment— 
mcnts are better 



r. 37, 



tlian those that are forced bj fire and 
known but to few. til 1 17. 
I SxTENSiOM — ^Bpoee tahelj taken to be the 
xteDsion of bodies. 1. ».1, 103. 
o divide a body, its extension, and the 
idea of that extenaion, is tha aiuue with 
dividing any one of them. i. lOS. 
EXTENDA.TION — that by which a crime is 
made less. iii. 287:— anddeo paasion, an 
extenuation, iii. S91. 
ExTBEHE — aod mean, what. i. 98. 
I BiE — spies are the eyes of the conimoD- 
wealth. iii. 231. 

that many eyes see more than one, to he 
underslood of counnellars, when, iii 249 : 
— are apt to look asquint towards their 
priiate beaefit. UL •250. 
no one takes aim witli more tlian one 






L aso. 



I 



[ XlzEEiEL — prophecied in 
I 373. 

I £era — the book of, writ 



I Fabidb — the dictator, deprived of his die- 
I tatorship by the Soman people, ii. 
[ Faction — one of the greatest of ht 



ibid.: — to entertain more seryanla than 
roQuired for the government of his estate, 
is in a private man faction and nnlawful. 
iii. S24: — factions for Idndrcd, govem- 
ment of reli^OD, or of state, are unjusL 
ibid. 

no war so fierce, as between those of dif- 
ferent facdoDS in the Game raimniDo- 
wealth, ii. 7: — Ikotions arise out of great 
iemblies, out of factione sedition and 






i. 138. 



, what.ii 139, 175-G:— the word, 
whence derived, ibid.; — how brtd in a 
commonwealth. iL 163: — how gocemed 
by a Action, ibid.: — is a city withla 
city. ii. 176. 

factions soon find out that an absolu 
monarch, that is a geoeral, is necessary 
for defence and peace, iv. 169. 

FAiBfAX^a right presbyi«rian, but in tl 
hands of the array, vi. 334: — replac 
the fugitive members, is made general! 
aimo and constable of the Tower. ' 
341: — refuses to fight againat the Scotch 
presbyterians, and lays down bis 
mission, vi. 371. 

Fajbieb — and ghosts, whence the opinion 

VOL. XI. 



and bugbears, gods of the Gentiles. iiL 

100. 

their hinf^om, inrisible, walking in the 

dark. iii. 316. 

ghosts, furies, and other matter of old 

wives' tales, iii 605, 697. vii. 58. 

Ibe jUnifiinn of daAaeu and the iiitgdom 

ofthefairia. iii. 697-700. 

have but one universal liing, Ohcron. iii. 



have fatth i . 
believe a man, signify the same thing, 
ibid.: — whatsoever is believed on the 
authority of men only, is faith in men 

examples of the weakening of men's 

faith m religion, iii. 107. 

keeping of. and violation of, iu covenant. 

iii. 120. ii. 2B-30. 

the violation of, bv some allowed for the 

getting of a kingilom, iii. 132. 

of the reward to be ^ven after death to 

breach of faith, no knowledge, iii. 139: 

— euch breach, not a precept of reason 

of supematnral taw, Is not a foIfiUing, but 
only an assenting to it. ill 273: — is not 
a duty, hut a Ejift from God. ibid. 58R,seo. 
thpi faith a attained by npematurai in- 
rotro^oH, not hy ■''^ "^ nasM, seditious 



i. 311.1 



lfi6. 



t render a reason of his faith, 
iii. 311. ii. 156: — faith comes by acci- 
dents all contrived b^ God. iiL 312, 5SS : 
— is not a miracle, ibid.: — is the gift of 
God. iii. 588, 590. 

men that know not the obligation of 
keeping futh, know not the right of 
any law of the sovereign, iii. 324. 
is one of the three hearings of the word 
of God. iiL 345. iL 206: — cona& by hear- 
hy. iii. 589, 590. 



has no relation to compulsion. iii.491,5lS. 
new articles of faith not to be made, 
obliging men to a needless burthen of 
conscience, iii 505. 

is exempted from all human jurisdiction, 
iiL 518. 

cessary to salvation, con be saved, iii. S.'iS. 
the violadoo of bith, is contrary io the 
divine law, both natural and positive. iU. 
679, 577, 580, 587. ii. 30. 
the faith of Clirisdans has ever had for 



foundation, first the reputation of their 

pastors, afterwards theanthoritj of them 

that made the Scriptiirea law, their 

Christian sovereiens. ill. 5SB:— the causes 

of, are varioQS. ibid. : — the moat ordinary, 

that we believe the Bible to be the woril 

of God, ibid. 

■11 the Mlh required, declared bj the 

Scriptures to be easy. iii. 592. 

faith only jaslifi OS, inirhat sense. iiL ODO. 



i. 314. 



mal and invisible. 



.. EOl. 



hold ^eir faith as it 
alienable except by an express and new 
law. iii. 658. 
faith and other vi 
or bhan into a mi 
faith is worked in every man according 
to the purpose, not of them that plant 
the uord, but of God that givetb tbe in- 
crease, iii. 696. 

is the only bond of covenants, ii. 25:— 
is tfl be kept with all men. ii. 3(l;^eren 
those that keep no faith with others, tbid. 
is a part of Christian doctrine not com- 
prehended under the name lata. il. 63. 
the opinion thatjfiiifft eomet by Itupiralion 
bas made apostates from natural reason 
almost infinite, ii. 156; — sprang from 
what sort of men. ii. 1^6-7. 
not the want ol faith in those that obey 
not the precepts of Christ, shall be pun- 
ished, but their Former sins. ii. 265. 
qoestions of faith, cannot be searched 
into by natural reason, a. 295: — nor 
without a divine blessing to be derived 
from Christ himself by imposition of 
hands. iL 297. 

faith, assent to a proposition from con- 
fidence in the person propounding, ii. 
304-5:— the difference between /airt and 
prafewian. ii. 305 : — between failh and 
huimltdge. ibid. : — between failh and apin- 
u». ibid. 

m/staiet of faith, to be interpreled by 
eccl^iastics lawfully ordained, iii. £97: 
-are like wholesome, hut bitter pills, to 
Tedwbole without chewing, ii. 



305. i: 



.360. 



_ enets of inward fath, 
all held necessary to salvation, ii. 31 6,3 19. 
signilies sometimes belief, sometimes the 
belief of a CArittian, sometimes hetpiT^ a 
promiie. iv, 22-3. 

&ith is what. iv. 29 :— defined by St, 
Paul, Ific evidmee oflhin^t not men. iv. 64 : 
— ceases in heaven, why. ir. 65;— its 
efficient author is God. iv. 65 ;— in what 



;. ibid. 



d dedd without works, it 



184:- 



worki are called dtad morJa withoat 

faith, ibid. 

in what sense (^alIed a niHann, iv. 303. 

Fai.bg —a false proposition cannot follow 
from true propasitionti. i. 42. 
falsity proceeds from negli^nce, not 
from deception either by the things 
themselves, or by the senses. L 56; — 
belongs not either to things, nor imagi- 
nations of ihiaga. i. 56-7 :— is the same 
thtag as falM ptt^iatilionM ir. 24: — does 
ofteo produce truth, bnt produces also 
absurdity, vii. 62. 

Fame — desire of fame after death, disposes 
men to landable actions, iii. 87 ; — laah 
fame why not vain. ibid, 
derives from the people, ii 134, 

FiMiLi— the concord of, dapendeth on 
natural lusL iii. 114. 
where men have lived in small fiimilies, 
robbery has always been a trade, iii. 154. 
cities and kingdoms are but great fami' 
^eatTamily is a 



little m 
but not 



] be subdued without 
ivar. ibid, 
■e private Byatems, regular, iii. 



families 
SSI. 

families invading each other with pri- 
vate force, do tm,|ust1y. iiL 224. 
monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy 
markont three sorts of masters of familieB, 
not of schoolmasters for their children, 
iii. 54S: — the lord of the family chooseth 
at his discretion his chaplain, as also h 
schoolmaster for his children, iii 560. 
is composed of what, ii 121. ir. 138: — 
may he termed an hfnditaiy iaigdiim, 
when, ii 122. iv. 159:— differs from an 
instituted monarchy, wherein, ii. 122: 
— but has the same rights and authority, 
ibid. : — the beginning of alt dominion 
was in families, vi 147;^the father of 
the family, his rights by the law of na- 
ture, what. ibid. : — has a lawful right to 
make war on another father of a ^inily, 
according to the intention, ri. 148. 

Fanatic — the Fanatiei in the late civil 
war, what. iv. 3Se ;— few bishops that can 
ati a sermon so well as the presbyterian 
or tiinatic preachers, ir. S30. 

Fanct — the phantasms remaining after the 
olgect is removed, i 396; — does not sup- 
pose the time paaL i 398: — differs from 
memory therein, ibid. : — in fancy, wo 
consider the phantasms as they are. ibid. 
ho is said to have a good fkncy, that ob- 
readily the iikeness of things 



the s< 



iiS7.iv.65. 
iii. 2: 



I 
I 



— ia the appesTBiicG of sensible qualities. 
ibid.: — botfi in waking and dreaming. 
ibid. ;— tllu object is one ihing. the fancy 
anollier. iil 3. 

original fancy, is sense, iii. 3 : — caused 
by the pressure of external things upon 
our organs, ibid. 

wbit it is tbe Greeks call /dncy. ilL 4. — 
aignilies aj^Kontiux. ibid. : — ^aa proper lo 
one sense as lo another, ibid. 
fsnciea are motions within us, reUos of 
those made in sense. iiL II, 3S-9. 
fency without judgment, not commended 
as a virtue, iii 57 ;— a great fancy with- 
out steadiness and direction losome end, 
one kind nf madness, iii. S8. 
without the passion of tbe desire of 
power, no great faucj, or mach jodg- 
menL iii, 61. 

celerity of &noy, its eflacL iii. 701 : — it 
■nd judgment may bnve place in the 
same man, by turns. liL 70S. 
judgment and fancy, their several opera- 
tions, iy. 4*9 ;— celerity of fancy oonaista 
in what, ibid.:— the marvellous effects to 
the benefit of mankind produced by ^ancy 
guided by the precepts of true philoso- 
phy, iv. 449-50, 
rABTTOO— for the dead, is either for ho- 
nour's sake to their persons, or for the 
particular dumago of tbe mourner, iii. 
ma. 

raXE— properly, the word gpokea. iii, 409 : 
— is tilken in the same sense as the word 
of God, signifying his power &c. ibid. 

^ilBEa. — in the stale of nature, without 
the declaradon of tbe mother cannot be 
known, iii. IB7. ii. 117 :— the right of 
doininioQ determined by the civil law 
fur the most part, but not always, in fa- 
vour of tbe father, ibid. 
if the mother be his subject, the child 
ia in his power, iil ie9;^lhe fathi ' 



soli 



eallh, , 



) ab- 



sovereigns, in. 222:— lose of their 
authority only so much as the law taketh 
from them. ibid. 

the father of every man was originally 
his sovereign lord, iii 329;— does not, 
by the institution of sovereign power, 
\ose tbe honour due for education, ibid. 
tbe Ancient Fathen, men that might too 
easily believe false reports, iii 6B6 :— 
their writings contoin somewhat of ap- 
paritions, ghosts, and of tbe traditions 
called tbe unwritten word of God. ibid.: 
— suspected not the abnse of the power 
of the Roman Chnrch, nor had benefit by 
it. iii. 687 : — were men without great 
knowledge of natural causes, ibid. 



the 



Stc. ii. 86, 



IxvU 



covenant to testify against 



tbe property of Ihe father descends to 
the sou, by the law of nature, ii. 41:— 
the son has no property distinct from bis 
father's, ii. 84, n. 157. 

Fawmb — the woods filled b^ythe Gentiles 
with fawns and nymphs, iii. 99. 

Fealtv — is homage confirmed by an oath. 
vi. 73, 156. 

Feab— and hope, how named from altcr- 
nale aversion and appetite. 1. 409:^fear 
without hope, called hate. ibid, 
aversion, with opinion of hurt from the 
object, iii. 43. 

any quality that makes a man beloved 
or feared of many, is power, iii. 76. 
is dishonourable, why. iii. 79. 
of death and wounds, disposes men to 
obey n common power. iiL 86:— of op- 
pression, disposes men to anticipate or to 
seek aid by society, iii. 88. 
in what sense said by some of the old 
poets, that the gods were created by hn- 
man fear, iii, 95. 



'ith liberty, bow. iii, 197: 
—all actions done forbear of the law, are 
actions which there was Ubrrh/ to omiL 
ibid. 

of all passions, that which inclines men 
most to peace, iii, 286. 
bodib/feaT, the only fear that justifles the 
act. iii. 285:— crimes committed in duels, 
through fear,iii.S86: — crimes committed 
through the fears of superstition, ibid, 
is a confession of power, iii. 353. 
disposes sometimes to the desertion of 
the public defence, iii. 701-2:— no re- 
pugnance between fearing the laws, and 
not fearing a common enemy, iii. 70S. 
is the origin of all society, ii. G, 20G-7. 
answer to the objecdon, llint if men were 
mutually afraid of one another, ther 



; endure each others lo 



is foreMght of future evil. 

Srovide that they may not 
ent to tbe fearful, ibid, 
the cause of mutual fear an 
natural equality of man, and 



6, □, 



hurt, ii 






eof 



nature, and get allies, 
■nothing but fear can, in 



I, juetifjp tatiing BiTij 



dispoaea [o rebellian 


how. iv. am. 


cepta or God, but e 


not with the pre- 
tenu&tcth the fault, 


how. T. 281. 




ELiciTT— <»QtinnHl B 




the thinga from tim 

SI H-i f« 5-t (ho 


to dme desired, iii 



I 
I 



51, 85. fv. 33: — the felicity ordoined by 
God for them thU devoutly honour him, 
will be knowD only when enjoyed, ibid.: 
— of this life, coDBisls not in the repose 
of a mind satisfied, iii B5. 
of beasts, theonlyfehcitythe enjoyment 
of their dally food and luats. ill. 94. 
extraordinary felii^ity, one of three only 
tesdmooies of divine CBtling. iii 107 :- 
the opinion of the felicity of another, a 
be expressed only by worda. iii. 349. 
conaiala not in Kavins prospered, hut 
pnMperinj, iv. 33. 
Feloht— the meaning and deriifttion 
the word. vi. 80-3 : — whether treason 
felony. vL 81. 
fih de ae, who. >i. 88. 
felony comprehends botii robbery and 
theft, vi.91 ; — cutting and carrying away, 
without laying down, another man's 
wheat or grass, is not f?lony, why. 
9 1~4 1— nor stealing a box of charters 



the punishment of. vi 
beheading for felony, vi. 130;^Bn in 
cent man accused of felony flieth for fi 
and is aflemards found not guilty, 
shall forfeit Ma goods and cbatC^. vi.l37. 
Febmentation — the motion which coi 
gregates homogeneous, and disaipati 
hetemgeneouB bi " 



n the parts of the air, how caused bythe 
timpie circular motion of the sun. i. 449. 
BVoa— all fervor not caused by fire. i. 
124:— when heat found in it, caused by 



259. 
!PirtH-MoiJAiicHT Men — their party In 

the Civil War, vi. 1 67 :— one of the brood 

batched by the preabytCTians. vi, 333 : — 

their tenet, what vi. 39 1 . 
FiouRE — the variety of figures, arisf 

of the variety of motions bywMch made. 



mined by the si 



i. SB- 
is quantity, 

of all its extreme points, i. 202: — like 
figures, what, ibid. : — figures alike placed, 
ibid. ;— whether any figure be like 



like to any other propoaed figure, how to 

licure drJicirKl, wbat. i. HI -.—nmplHt, 
what, ibid.: — complement of a deficieut 
figure, what, ibid.: — deficient figure 
made by a quantity decreasing to no- 
thing by proporfioDs propanional and 
commcnsuTable, is to its complement in 
what proportion, ibid. : — the magnitudes 
of all deiicient figures, whose bases de- 
crease in proportions proportional to 
those by which Uieir nlutudes deoreaue, 
how to be compared with the magnitudes 
of their complements, and of their com- 

Elete Rgurcs. i. 2Sl. 
ow tbree.sided defimi 
desoribed. i. 253. 

how to draw a straJght line touchi 
deiicient figure in any point. L 356: 
wh at proportion adeficient figure cxoeedi 
a rectilineal triangle of the same altitude 
and base. ibid. :-'iD what proportion the 
solids of three-sideddeficirni figures ex- 
ceed a cone of the same altitude and base. 
L258. 

how to describe in a paraUelogram a 
plain deficient figure, so that it be to a 
triangle of the some base and altitude as 
another deficient figure, plain or solid, 
twice token, is tu the some deficient figure 
tofrether with the complete figure in 
which it is described, i. 259;— the pro- 
portions of the spaces described with ac' 
celerated velocity in determined dmes,to 
the Umes themselves, the velocity bemg 
accelerated in various degrees in the se- 
veral times, i 260-62: — if the velocity 
varies as the time, it increases as the 
numbers in immediate succession from 
unity, i. 262;— if it varies as the sauBre 
of the tim 



I the cubes of the tii 
as the numbers from unity, missing two 
in every place, ibid. 

if any line or saperficics decrease in pro- 
portions commensurable to the propor- 
tions of the times in which they decrease, 
the magnitudes of the figures described 
may be known, i. 264. 
the principle of philosophy, which ia ths 
foundation of the doctrine of deficient 
figures, i 264. 

the causes which determine the quanti- 
ties of two deficient figures, whereof one 
is the complement of the other, differ in 
what. L 264. 

by describing deficient figures in a pa- 
rallelogram, mav be found any number 
of mean proportionals between two given 
straight lines, L 267. 



Ixix 



I 



1 hy the common people of 

France as wo nee the word /efen. vi. 61 : 

— aigriiKeth whiiL ibid, 
FnreH— Chancellor, his flight, vi. 270. 
FiBE — wanna, not becnuae it is Lody, but 

becRuae it U hot. i. 121. 

how eenerntod from the smi. i. 450. 

is said to be nnerated, nhen a bodj by 

Ibe motion of its pans both heals and 

afaines at once, i. 451:— is not a body 

distinct irom matter combustible, but (ho 

mailer itself when it sliinetii and hoateth. 

ibid. : — causu of the shining and heating 

in body, ia the cause of the generation of 

fire. ibid. 

how generated by Ihe collision of two 

flints, i. 453. 

eieneratea an endeavonr to simple motion, 

how. i. 4^5. 

makes some things soft, others hard, why, 

L 455-6. 

hay laid wet together in a heap, why il 

becomes heated, i. 456. 

generated by attrition, i. 459: — caused 

by the endeavour of the fluid particles to 

get out. ibid. 

why it makes black any combustible 



■.T before bur 



i 464. 



hardens by eyaporalion. i. 477. 
a man bom bliud, from hoaring it talked 
of and feehng it may know that there ' 
Buch a thing as Are, but eaunol have i 
idea of it in his mind such as Ihcy hare 
that see it. iii. 93. 

one of tbe gods of the Gentiles, ill. 99. 
is the only lucid body here ou earth, iv. 
6 i — worketh by motion equally every 
wa^. ibid.; — being enclosed, is exdn- 
goished. ibid. : — works by dilatation and 
amtracljon alternately, ibid. : — produces 
thereby motion in the brain, how. tT.6-7. 
is what, ™. 119:— is not flame, ibid.;— 
how generated by friction. 

iPisH — why not pressed to death at the 
bottom of the sea. Tii. 13, 139-141. 

FiTEHEBBBRT — Di Satsra Brtmnn, 

Fitness — the particular power or ability 
for that whereof a man is said to t~ 
worthy, iii. B4. 

Flame — is greater or leas of matter con 
pounded of hard little bodies, as they fl 
out in greater or less quandljea. i. 45< 
— why wood and other things flame with 
a manifest mixture of wind. ibid. 
is nothing but an aggregate of shining 

particles, i. 455. viL 30, V" "' 

of, what. ibid. vii. 29-30. 

why glass b easily melted bj- blowing 

the small flame of a caudle, i. 4 " " 

FihITTBBV — is seeming kindness. 



Fleta — wrote in the time of Edward n. 
vi. 32. 

Flebtwooo— Ti. 403,403; — made lieute- 
-geueral. vi. 408. 

Flexion — supposes mutation in respect of 
situation in respect of the smallest parts 
of the body benL i. 343:— causes an ac- 
cession from the interior to the eitorior 
parts, ibid. 

Fi.niD — what bodies so called, i. 334, 425: 
— conceived by some to consist of smell 
grains of hard matter, i. 417! — may be 
conceived to be of its own nature as ho- 
mogeueoos as either an atom, or as va- 
cuum itself, ibid. 

divides itself into parts perpetually fluid, 
i. 426. 



vii. 13. 

Flux and Eeixut — See Tides, Sea. 
Fool — a natural fool may nod to the 

strokes of the clock, but can never know 

what hour it strikes, iii. 22. 

fools valoe words by the authority of an 

Aristotle, or of any doctor if but a man. 

iii. 25. 

hath said, there is no such thing as 

justice, iii. 132:— AolA imd in hix heari, 

there u no God. ibid. iv. jg3. 

over natural fools no law. iii. 257 ; — in- 



otherwise than by motion and joiid i. 
is velocin of modon oompnted in every 
part of the magnitude moved, i 115: — 
IS impetus or quickness of motion, mul- 
tiplied either into itself, or into the mag- 
mtude of the movent, i 213. 

Foroiveness — is tbe restitution of liberty, 
iii 126. 

Fork — of a body, its essence, inasmuch as 
generated, i. 117; — by production or 
perishing of acoideat, the subject is said 
Ui be changed, of form, to be generated or 
deftroyed. i. 118. 

is power, as recommending to the lavour 
of women and strangers, iii. 75. iv. 33. 
matter, body, and /ni-jti. iv. 309. 

Fortitude — magnanimity in danger of 
death or wounds, iii. 44. 
the cause, and not tbe de^e of [taring, 
makes fortitude, iii. 147. li. 49. 



la the laculCf of resisting tfaose daDgera 
wMch are more haidlj declined th&n 
Overcome, ii.49:— is a precept of resson. 

FonTCNE — gooci, if lasting, why honoura- 
ble, iii. 7S. iv. 39 ;— ill-fortune and losses, 
dishonourable, ibid. ibid, 
sll men inquisili™ of the canses of their 
own good and eril fortune, iii. 91; — 
which for the most part invisible. ibiiL: 
— baro nothing to accuse of their for- 
tune but eome power invisible, iii. S5. 
the soUcitnde for, inclines lo fear and 
binders from the search of the causes of 
other things, iii. 96 : — occasions the 
feigning of many gods. ibid, 
hoped for superstitiously, from things 
haying no part in the causing of it. iii. 
97; — the declarations of powers invisible 
concerning good and evil fortune, how 
jessed at by men. iii. 98. 
uieir own ignorance invoked b; the 
GenlJles under the name of t'ottuie. iii. 
100: — men made to believe that they 
should find their fortunes at the oracles 
of Delphi. Dolos See. iii. 102 ;— or in tbo 
leaves of the Sybils, ibid. : — or in the 
speeches of madmen, supposed to be pos- 
sessed, ibid.: — orintbeslAra at their na- 
tivity, ibid.: — or in thumoniancy.ibid.: — 
OT in necromancy, ibid,: — or in augury, 
ibid.:— or in hsruspicina. ibid.: — or in 
dreams, or in the chattering of birds, 
ibid. : — or in mctoposcopy or palmistry. 



is put by the Schools for the catae 
things contingent, iii. 679. 
goodforlttse, is but the favour of God. 



Fbancb— silly young men that affect a 
brohen English, in order to be thoughl 
perfect in the French language, iv. 342. 

Fbaitd — -and farce, t}ie two cardinnl virtnet 

no fraud can be pious but in him that 
bath lawful right to govern whom he be- 
guileth. iv. 997. 
raEOEBicK BiHEAnoBS* — the empcror, 
held the stirrup for Pope Adrian, iii. 
69* :— was not likely, if ho had not done 
it, to have succeeded in the empire, ibid.: 
—in his time the Pope, having got the 
upper hand of him, first introduced the 
punishment of burning for heresy. 



to anything but bodies, ire abused. iSi 

197. 

tlie itay is fr 

rbi'i. ^ ^^"^ 
he is free, that can be free when hewilL 
iii. 252. 

the questions about free-wUL, are philo- 
sophical, ii, 318. iv. 183:— are matterof 
controversy amongst other than Ghri*- _ 

he is free to do a thing, that may do a. 

forbear as he has the will. iv. 240, 37S.-J 

free from ermpuliimt and free from 

tHation, how to be distinguished. I 

2fil-2. 

_fne o^enl, the ordinary dcKnitiun of, non 



v.a75. 






fF«-M,m. ni 

philosophers, nor the early Ghrialian 

V. I : — a doctrine introduced by t' 

Chureh of Bome. ibi± : — caat out 

Luther and Calvin, but introdnced >( 

by Anninius. v. 1-2; — became it 

part the cause of Ibe following tr 

V. 2. 

a free agent, be that has not yol 

an end of deliberating, v. 3.^2. 

the eontroveray between the epis* 

bans and presbyterinna about /nee 

vi.241. 

Fbbeze — see Ice, Snow, Water. 

Fbenchhan— a name that formerly contj 
prehended all foreigners, especially Ih" 
Normans, vi. 84. 

Fbiar — monks and friars, why ex 
from the tributes and tribunals o 
sUte. iii. 609 :— their numb 
places enough to furniab an army E 
the Church militant to f " " ' 



iSl. 

the order of preaching Friars, ca; 

when. vL 183. 
PniENnH — to have friends, is power. 
FnioDE — tbs Latin word, whence, vi 
Fbith— of Forth, now become the 

betwixt the two nations, vi. 374. 
Fhugai-ity^ — in poor men, a virtue. 

— makoth a man unapt to achiev 

actions as require the strength of 

men at once. ibid. 
Fbcition — is the delight in the end* 

tained. iv. 32. 
Fhu. — and empty, what. i. 107. 
Firnv— madness from excess of pride. iiL6SS] 

the Furiei, the eptritnal officers of tt 

Hell of the Gendlea. iii. 100:— ui' 

that name the GentUea invoked tl 

own rage. ibid. 



I^VOTirBX— die word f*t%n, Bignifies the 
knittinE together in the mind of things 
pasC with tlioso prenent. i. 17: — has no 
being in nature, i» a flelion of the mind 

no oonception of thayWiire. iy. 16: — but 
of concnpttong piat, may be made a Jk- 
tKTt. ibiii. 



Gabriel — the angel. iiL 392 : — vas but a 
supernatural phantaum. ibid. : — his fore- 
telling of our Saviour, iii. 401. 

GiLn-Bo— the first that opened to us the 
gate of natural philosophy universoL i. 
epia. dedic. 

hia hypothesis of Che rerolotion of the 
earth on its own axis and round the sun 
according to the order of the signs, and 
about its own centre contniry to the or- 
der of the signs, i. 427-B: — has demon- 
strated Chat the velocity of bodies de- 
scending by the fonte of gravity, is ac- 

s that 



confirmed the doctrines of Philolaus 
oaDoeming the motion of tho earth, vii. 
76: — maltes the earth's motion to be Che 
efficient cause of the moon's revulntion 
about it. vii. lOli^assigns what cause 
for the earth's eccentricity, vii. 102. 

Garnet — Henry, the Jesuit pripst, exe- 
cuted as a CraitoT, for what, vi. 77. 

Gassbndi — i. epis, ded : — his testimony 
to the SG ciVB. Tii. 333: — hia doctrine 
of wmation not difierenC &om that of 
EpicBrus. vii. 340. 

Geebe — in the Capitol, iii. dedio. 

Gehenna — the word now usually trans- 
lated Htll. iiL 448. iii. 61S. 

Obkehation— the ways hy which the 
same tiling may be generated, are many. 
L 3IS. 

in gencraCioo, God has ordained io man 
a helper, ill 186. 

GEHn — of the ancients, iv. 63. "-.^^^ 

Genoa— has no perceptible tide. vii. 1?: — 

Obbth.eh — their religion arose from the 
ignorance of how to distinguish dreams 
from sense, iii. 9 ;— ^worshipped diseases 
and health, virtues and vices, as demons. 
iii. 66; — of their goda it is truly said, 
that they were created by hnmaa fear. 



X. Ixzi 

nothing that has a name, but what has 
been esteemed amon^Bt them either a 
god or a devil. iiL 39 : — their Torioos 
gods, iii 99- 1 00 :— their seMud or mi- 
niateria! goda. iiL 100;— invented the 
worship of imi^a. iii. 101 :— consecrated 
Co their idols lands and revenues.ibid.: 
— attributed lo them Che shapes, facul- 
ties and passions, some of men, some of 
beasts, ibid. ; — -and the Bctions proceed- 
ing from these paasiouE. ibid.;— invented 
the various ways of divination. iiL 103. 
the end of their legislators, only to keep 
the people in obedience, iii. 103^— Were 
careful to impress the people with a be- 
lief of what things, iii. 103-4. 
their religion a part of their policy. iiL 
103-5. 

Che corrupt manners of their priests one 
cause of the success of the Christian 
religion, iii, 108. 

held apparitions Co be real, not innagi- 
nary. lii. 387: — what they understood 
by tpirit. iii. 3S8. 

their salvation shall proceed from JTerit- 
salem. iii. 4S3, 454:— were to be called 
in by Christ, if the Jews shoiild r^ect 
him, iii. 479, 

their ceremony of washing persons snp- 
posed to be dead that cl 



i. 4S4. 

le apostles 



nd tbe Gentiles could have 



and enjoy the 
happiness of God's kingdom, iii. 606: — 
are tolerated in Che Roman Church, 



their gods, who. iii. 653 ;— the difficulty 
of obeying God or man, was a contro- 
versy unknown lo them, why. iv. 171. 
were all AnthrapomorjAiUa. tv. 307; — 
their polytheism condemned in the Apoi- 
tla' Crted. iv, 393. 

d emntv bottles __ J___l_ 
B of Chris- 
tianity, that will not fail in time to break 
them. iiL 663;— the Church is not yet 
sufficiently purged from Gentilism. ii, 
318. 
iGbometbt— why have the writings of 
geometricians increased science, whilst 
Uiose of ethical philosophers have in- 
creased words only. L 9, iL ded. 
from what kind of contemplation sprung. 
L 71; — consists in searching out the 
ways of simple motion, L 73, 87; — the 
natural philosopher must begin with 
geometry, why. ibid, 
the Greeks and Latins appear to have 



8-7. 

the ait of gieometricians called hgisttcn 
wbat. i. 89-90:— is not diatiocl fron 
geometry, why. i. 90; — its three partt 
what ibid, 
seeks the qnantitiea of R^fures from the 

CportioD of lines Hnd angk ' 
tbat would Btud; ' 

thenalnre -" "' 

uid fi^re. 
some quuidties determinable from 
comparison of (be motions hj wbicb 
thej ore made, more easily than trnni 
the common elements of geometry. L 
SB5: — the true tcschiag of geomett^, ia 
hy syntheaiB, i 314. 

^eometriGians thatreison abanrdly about 
infinite and eternity, i. 413 ; — geometry, 
wherein it is like wine. i. 414: — young 
geometricians think demonstrable what- 
Boever is true, eider not. i 414. 
tho only science God has hitherto be- 
stowed upon mankind. iiL S3 : —in it 
men begin at settling- the BigDificalion 
of their words, iii. 24 :— geonjetridane 
teach addition and subtractioa in lines, 
HQglBB, proportionB &c., as arithmeticians 

a Inaa defini- 



tbe beginning n 

tions, a method used only in geometry. 

iiL 33: — ila conoluslons thereby, made 

indisputable, ibid. ;— none so stupid as to 

mist^ce in geometry, and also persist in 

it when his error is detected to him.iii,35. 

thought hy the moat part of men to be 

conjuring, iii 36. 

all books of geometn' would hare been 

burnt, had it crossed any man's right uf 

doDiinion. iii. 91. 

linds out the properties of figures from 

their construction, and new ways of con- 

Btmction from the properliea. iii. 664: — 

to what end, ibid. 

geometry and astronomy, the learning 

of the Chaldeans and Egyptians. iiL 66B. 

ia the mother of all natural science, iii. 



d for aU the commo- 
ditiea of life enjoyed by him. ibid. 
no poor geometrician but takes pride to 
he thought a conjurer. viL 73. 
is demonstrable, why. TiLl84: — is the 
science of what vii. 191 ;— runs quite 
through the whole body of natural phi- 
loBOphj-. vii. 196: — how much of it no 
part of philosophy, vii. 305. 



■ft f^K 

the dootrine of 1^ da^ of printo me» 

in a commonwealth, much more difficult 
than geometry, vii. 399. 
QEBMiMS— the inventors of herediWi^ 
coals of arms. iii. 81-2:^ — divided anci- 
ently amoncat an infinite number of lit- 
tle lords, iii. 82: — from their uonqaesla 
derived the cnstom of the right of cer- 
tain persons to sit in the highest conQcil 
of state by inheritance. iiL 340. 
the name, whence, i' 



vhy their names copulated with the 
names of bodies cannot make a true pn>> 
position, ibid. 

phantasms raised in men waking as weO 
as sleeping, and received for rej thingB 
under the name of ghosts and incorpo- 
real substances, i. 403. 
from what cause they that be timorooi 
and superstitious fancy they see spirits 
and ghosts walking in churchyard! "' 
9; — the opinion rude people have 
days of fairies, ghosts, and n 
whence, ibid. : — the opinion of, eil 
taught or not confuted, for whose i 
iii. 9-10. 

what it is men call glioitli, and the 
how gotten. iiL 96, 616. 674:— and ' 
they think them to be. ibid. ibid. ibid. 
ghait^ authority, set up against civil " 
S16 :— the fear of darkness and ghi 
is greater than other fears, iii. 317. 
the coming of God the Holy Ghost 
dared in what books of Scripture. 
377 -.—Jaui fall nf the Holy GhoH. tl 
is, of zeal to do bis father's work. 
336. 

the Holy Ghost called the p 
41 1 :- why coiled Paracleha. n 
to the receiring of the Holy Ghost, ba. 
tisrn how to be administered, iii. S31 1-^ 
the signs of the Holy Ghost which ■ 
companied all true believers w 
graces. iii.631-a 



I speak against the Holy Ghost, 
to speak against the Church, iii, 630. 
the descent of the Holy Ghost on our. 
Saviour. iiL 641; — on the apoatlea. ii' " 

by the Holy Ghost, in Scripture, 
quently underatood the graces and gi 
incliimdons g^ven by it. iiL 642 : — by Q 
descent of the dove on the apostles, ax 
by Christ's breathing on them, and b 
giving the Eoiy Ghost by imposition i 
hand^ are ta be understood what, ii 
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I 



. _ __„ ^ Trill Krestly respect 

bim tbat cui make the holy water to 
drire them away. iii. 675: — how the 
eihosts of men, In their olothes, can walk 
in ehnruh.jiirds 4o. iii. 676:— histories 
of ghosts and apparitions alleged by the 
Itoman Church to make good iheir doc- 
trines of hell and purgaCorV' iii' 686. 
tha divinity of the Holy Qhoat denied 
br Neatorius, ir. 400. 
ghosts, fairies, hobgoblins &C., what. iii. 
58. 

GtAHTB— the mighty men in the tiiae of 
Noah. iiL 445:^y the Greeks called 
Seroa. iii. 446 :— begotten bv the copii- 
lation of the children of God and of 
men. ibid. : —destroyed in the general 
deluge, ibid. 

GiDmHESs — to have passions indifferently 
for evemhin^. iii. 62. 

Gift — gifla, petitions, thanks, part of wor- 
ship natural, iii. OB. iL 217i — gift, free- 
^ft, grace, what, iii 121. ii. 19. 
the diSerence between the words, vob 






no gift, bnt with on intention of good to 
the giver, iii. 138. ii. 19. 
in dirine worship, git^s, if of the best, 
are signs of honour, iii. 353. ii. 218;— are 
thanksgivings, ibid. ii. 217. 
no free-gift pn- verba de ftttura, ii. 19. iv. 
89: — free-gin, is what ibid. ibid, 
gifts are honourable, why. iv. 39. 
Gilbert — doctor, his opinion that the 
earth is a, great magnet, vii. 57. 

I Guss — ^whj easily melted by blowing the 
flatne of a candle, i. 4S4; — reduoed — 
powder, why it is while, i. 463. 
metals and glass, why being stricken 
they yield a uniform and lasting souni* 
i. 495 :— the phenomenon of the shivei 
ing of a drop of glass, explained, vi 
86-7, 130-1-.— glass, how made. vii. 17( 

I Glort — or triumph of mind, not worth f 
much puns as the study of philosophy 
requires, i. 7. 

S'o'y'nS, joy arising from imagination of 
a man's own power and ability, iii. 45. 
iv. 40: — if groonded on the flattery of 
others, or supposed by himself for de- 
light in the consequences, is vain-glary. 
ibid. 1— why called eain. ibid. :— vain- 
glory &om feigning or supposing abili- 
ties, most incident to young men. iii 46: 
— how noarisbed.ibid.: — often corrected 
by age and employment, ibid, 
sudden glory, laughter, iii. 46. iv. 4S. 
the language of vnin-glory is optBtive. 
iii. SO. 
vain-glory oauaes madness, iii 62, 



EX. Ixxlii 

vain-glorious men are inclined to osten- 
tation, but Dot to attempt, iii SB : — when 
dangpr appears, look only to have their 
insufficiency discovered, ibid. :— are in- 
clined to rash engaging, and in the ap- 
proach of danger to redre if they con. 

oneof the three principal causes of quar- 
rel amongst men. iii US. iv. 83: — vain- 
glory, the passion that is the most fre- 
quent cause of crime. iiL 283: — all vain- 
glorious men prone to anger, why. iii. 
2Bi. 

glory is like honour, if all men have it 
no one has it. ii. 5: — consists in compa- 
rison, ibid. 

signs of internal glorying, what. Iv. 40: 
— glorying is called jHide or a jiat imfii- 
atum of himself according to what iv. 
4 1 : — is juaC or not, according to what, 
ibid. : — glorying in the fiction of actions 
done by ourselves, ia exemplified in the 
fable of the Hy on the axle-tree. ibid, 
signs of vaiu-glory in gesture, what, 
iv. 41. 

Glow-wobm— has its light from lying in 
the sunshine in the heat of summer, i. 
453-4. 

God — from an errooeons definition of 
space, rash conclusion of some philoso- 
phers that it is impossible for Ood to 
create more worlds than one. i 93. 
on bringing his people into Judiea, gave 
to the priests the first fruits reserved to 
himself. i41S:— the nature of infinite 
and eternal known to him only. ilrid.i — 
by whom he wills that they should be 



]Udg 



. ibid. 



in fact take one part from another, 
04 ^e can in imagmaUon^ i. 446: — it be- 
longs to him OS well to augment infi- 
nitely us infinitely to dimimsh. ibid.: — 
his majesty appears no less in small 
things than in great, i 447. 
can make nnnalural apparitions, iii. 10; 
^that he makes them oftener than he 
changes the course of nature, no point 
of Christian iaitb. ibid, : — under pretext 
that God can do anything, evil men say 
anything that serves iheu- turn, ibid.! — 
a wise man will believe them, how far. 
ibid. 

his name is used, nut that we may con- 
ceive, but that we may honour him. iii 
17. 

the first author of speech, ill IB. 
if a man after entertaining yon with 
sober discourse should teli you he was 
God the Father, no farther ai^ument 
would be wanted of bis madness, iii 
63-4:— ilicBpiiitof God token for the 

k 



Bubstiuice of God. iu. 6G : — tuj annsual 
ability or defect in a man, why taken to 
be either Go<l or the Devil ia him. iii. 67. 
I3ie thought of a cause eternal, that is, 
of God, how it procepda from curiosity. 



i.g2,9 



—the 



1 caU God. ii 
imi4!;e of him iu tho mind. ibid. ibid, 
from the innumerable variety of roocy, 
inuuDierable sorts of Goda, how. iii 93: 
— men make the creatures of their own 
&iicy their gods. ibid, 
the gods created by human fear, a say- 
ing of the old poets, iii. 95. 
the acknowledging of one God, etcmol, 
inRuite &c., Co be derived from the de- 
sire to linow the causes aod rirtues of 
bodies natural, m. 95: — wilhoul anxiety 
for the future, iii. 96;— aolicitude for 
their fortune, occasions the feigning of 
as many gods as there be men that feign 
them. ibid. 

is confessed by men that by their own 
meditation anise at his aeknowledg- 
raent, to be incomprehensible, iii. 97:^ — 
this rather tjian deline his nature by 
fpinJ incorporeal, ibid, 
nothing that has a name, hut what bas 
been esteemed amongst the Gentiles 
either a god or a deviL iii. 99, 100:^ 
the second or ministerial gods of tiie 
Gentiles, iii. lOOi — as much variety of, 
as of business. iiL tOl. 
the mongrel gods of the Gentiles, iii. 
101. 

all SDch vices as are taken to be against 
law rather than against honour, attri- 
buted to their gods by the Gentiles, iii. 



to the gods, which was forbidden by Cht 
laws. iii. I03i— that the anger of thi 
gods was appeased by ceremonies, sacri- 
nces &c. iii. toil — that calamities, pub- 
lic uid private, proceeded from their an- 
ger, for neglect or mistake in worship, ib. 
madehimself a pecuhar kingdom, where, 
iii. 105; — in his kingdom, thepolicyand 
laws civil are a part of religion, ibiil. 
is king of all tho earth, iii. 105, 4S1, 
52% 60G; — may be king of a chosen 
people, as the general of uie whole army 
may hare a peculiar regiment, iii. 105. 
deposed from reigning over the Israel- 
ites. iii.lOS, 314, 419, 449, 470,479,533. 
covenant with Gfld, how to be made, iii, 
125. ii. 22, 

power invisible by every man wor- 
shipped as God. ill, 129: — is feared by 
men as a revetiger of perfidy, ibid. 




swearing by God 

profaning his name. in. lou. 

the kingdom of Ood is gotten by 

lence. iii, 132. 



the Uoly GhosL ii! 

486-7. 49S. , 

the great Iieviathan, a mortal god. iS,. 
158. 

no immediate covenant with God. iii. 
125, 160:— a covenant with God, the 
pretence for deposing their lawful sove- 
reign, iii 160, 

the voluntary actions of men proceed 
from a chsin of causes whose first link 
is in the hand of God. iii. 198 : — is not 
the author of all men's acciona.liLl9S: — 
is the cause of all pas^ons and uppelites 
of men. ibid. 624-5. 

freely giveth or for labour selleth to 
mankind tho commodities yielded by the 
' ' ' -^ common motber, the 



land and sea. i 
the laws of nt 
iii. UT, 264, 2 
580, 5B7, 601. 



i.232, 

,ure are the kws of God 

'2,273,275,343,348,31*3 

ii. 50, 186, 202, 910. I> 



the posillve laws of God, are what. & 
272. ii. 186:— the authority lo declM 
them, cannot be known toothers withr- 
a supernatural revelation, iii. 273: — 1 
everyaa'- ■' 

iii. 27S. 

the marks of God's extraordinary liivoa 

what ilL 273. 

is the author of nature. iiL 299, 

— of all the works of nature, i' 

in bis kingdom, there may be three pi 

sons independent, without V *■ 

unityinGod.iiiSlB. 

non AoieUi Bcom o/tenoi, the desire of 

change of government is a breach of 

this commandment, iii. 327 :— the second 

commandment violated by the people's 

adoration of popular men. ibid,:— the 

third by speaking ill and disputing the 

power of the sovereign, iii, 328. 

the king of the Jews. iii. 328, 692. iL 

Sref. iL 234: — is the king of kings. iiL 
33, 343. 
the two rocks, of too much obedience to 
the civil power or to the commands of 
God. iii. 343, 584. iL 204. 
whether they will or not, men must al- 
ways be subject to the divine power, iiL 
_.. .. -by denying h.' 



Bubjeota in his kingdom. iiL 944. ii. 
204-S; — his subjocu are who. ibid 
305: — all not his subjects tre hi» ( 
mies. ibid. ibid. 

decIsrcB his laws, bj nituml rciwnn. 
rarolation, and by tha voice of si 
man. iii. 346. ii. !05. 
tda word triple, ratintud, Kniiib, aod 
;iropAefie.iii.345. ii 205-*:— thiiliBarin 
of bia word threefold, right retaon, whk 
/oirt. ii. 206. 

bin kingdom twofold, natural and pro 
pAttic. iu, 345. ii, 206. 
the right whereby he reigneth over met 
to be denTed from his irresistible power. 
iii. 345, 346, 707. il 20S. iv. 29S :— the 
right of sfBicdng derived, not always 
&i>m men's sin, but from God's power, 
iii 346. ii 207. iv. 860. >. 17, 229 :-tbe 
question, by what rightha diapenses the 
proBperi^eB and adveisities of this life. 
ui, 348. ii aor. 

to honour him, is to think as highly < 
his power and goodnesa as is possible. 



213. IT. 59: — ihe rest are ntgative attn- 
botes, or rapBrUititya or ittde^hute, iii 352. 
ii21B.iv. 428. 

by his fttuibutes is meant to be declared, 
not what he is, but how much we admire 
and are ready to obey him. iii. 31)2, 383, 
415. iiSI6.iv. 60. T. 6. 
the Raying of the philosophers, that the 
mrld, or the mal of_ tAc learld, voj God, 
ma nnworthy of him. iii. 331. ii. 213, 
by God, is understood Ihe cause of the 
world, iii 351. ii. 214;— to deny that the 
world was created, is to deoy that there 
is a God. ibid. ibid. 

to lake from him the care of mankind, 
is to take irom him his honour, iii, 361. 
ii 914:— to say be is /nils, to attribute 
to him figure, \o say we have an idea of 
him, to attribuM \o him parli or lolaJit]/, 
to say he is in this or that place ia not 
, to hooonr him, iii 351, 647. ii 214-15: 
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I 



there be more gab than one, to attribute t 
him anypauire faculty, is not to honour 
him.iii352. ii. 215. 
iiriSia to be attributed to God only as 
the power by which he effecteth every- 
thing, iii 352. ii 215. 

whereby to signify i 



conception of his 
ii. 916: — of his relat 
name. Gad. ibid. ibid. 



1.353. 



I, but 



X. Ixxv 

to swear by none bnt God, iiatarally a 
sign of honour, wh v. ill 353. ii, 9 1 7 : — 
to speak considerately of him, a part of 
rational worship, why. ibid. ibid, iv.67; — 
his name not to be used rashly and Co no 
purpose, ibid, ibid.: — to boused only by 
order of the commonnealth, and on what 
occasions, ibid. ibid. 
disputiDg of his nature.ia contrary to hia 
honour, why. iii 353. ii217, iv. ISl:^ 
natural science can teaoh ua nothing of 
his nature, iii 354. ii 217. 
the altribules given to him have no aig- 



r. 6. 



I, 672, 



I about his catnre tend not to 
his honour, bat to that of oar own wit 
and learning, iii, 354: — are but vaia 
abuses of bia sacred name. ib. ii 217-18. 
obedience is more acceptable to him than, 
iia" 
■e the 
constitution oF men. i 
butes to be tahen and used for signs of 
honour in public worship, are ordained 
by the sovereign, iii 356, ii. 219. 
the saying in the Scriptures, U ia teller 
to nbty God than man, has place iu his 
kingdotn by pact only, iii 356. 
in his word, many things above, bnt 
nothing contrary to reason, iii. 360. 
apeaks to man immediately, or mediately, 
iii. .361 ! — how he speaks inunedialely to 
one man, cannot be known by another. 
ibid.: — speaks to all men in the Scrip- 
tures not imoiediately, bat hv mediation, 
how, ibid. 



can speak to a man by dreams, visions, 
or inspiration, but obliges no other man 
to beheve he has done so. iii 362. 
revolt &om Ood, equivalent to revolt 
from the king, where, iii 363. 
when he speaks to any sotgeot, ought to 
be obeyed, whatever any earthly poten- 
tate may command tothe contniry,ni,366. 
God Ihe Father, Son, and Holy Gbmt. iii 
376, 

the person of God at several times re- 
presented by Moses, the man Christ, and 
the apostles and theirsuccessora.iii.377, 
465, 435, 486-7. 

the difficulty in the queation, hao toe 
know the Scriptures to be the word of God, 
wherein it ties. iii. 377, 588: — that God 
is the original author of them, believed 
by all, iii. 378. 



prirate authority From Qod obliges htm 
only ID whom iie has revenled it. liLaTS: 
— men out of pride and ignorauce tiike 
their own dreaiuB and extravagant fan- 
Eiea for teati monies of God's spirit.iii .379. 
is ID the Scriptures euid to be a tpirit. 
iii 383: — this faileth not under human 
nnderBtanding . ibid. 
lie ^/irit of God ikbvbI upon lie fane of 
Oie atOeri, the place best uuderEtood bow. 
iii. 363. 

the aageb of Ood, what. iii. 387. 
blew into man the brentb of life, how to 
ba understood, iii 394:— the word tn- 
ftaed, in speaking of the graces of God, 
is an abuse of it iii. 39S. 
the Hi^doya of God, how understood in 
the writings of divines, iii 396:— never 
there taken in the proper dgnifienlion of 
the word iingdim, ibid. : — ^gnifies in 
most plasty of Scripture a kingdom pro- 
perly so onlled, contnituted by the votes 
of the Israelites, iii. 3B7, 400, MIS. 441: 
— sometimes token metaphodcolly, for 
domininn over nn. ibid, 
from the creation God has reigned over 
ail men nalnralhf, over some peculiarly. 
iiL 397. 707:— his Itingdom, after the 
delue;e, consisted in the eigbt persons 
not destroyed, iii. 397. 
covenanleth with Abmhnm. iii. 374, 397. 



i 227. 



his kingdom is properly his civil 
reignty over a pecuMar people fay 



8-403, 4 



1,707. 



the whole earth is God's, but all the 

«arth is not Au^. iii. 400. 

in his kmgdem, God vtos king, sjid the 

High Priest, after the death of Moses, 

his sole viceroy, iii. 400, 4S5, 463, 183, 

707. 



the 

by whom God speaks to us, 

403-4. 

was the Boln Ob* of Israel. 

how by the woman of Endor he caused 

the death of Saul. iii. 414, 426. 

speaks to his prophets, io what way. ill. 

415-16;— bow he spake to Adam, Eve, 

Cain, and Noah. iiL 416: — -how he sp- 

peared to Abraham and the patriarchs. 



Mend. iii. 417: — but still by m angel, 
that is, by vision, ibid. 710: — themsnuer 
of his speaking Co Uosea and the high- 
priests, not manifest, iii. 419, 710:— noi 
intelligible. uL 490. 

disposes men la the virtues, moral and 
intellectua!, by sereral occasions natural 
and ordinury. iii. 420 : — no good incli- 
nation that is not of his operation, iii 
625:— but not always supemalural. 
bis manner of speaking to the sevenU' 
elderB.iii.421:— of speak iiig by lotaJii.4ilu 
speaks sDmetimes by prophets wbow 
person he has not accepted, iii, 426- 
nature is his ordinary, not his immediate 
work. iii. 429. 

not (he prophet, but the hand of Ood, 
works the miracle, iii. 432. 
our private judgment in ail cases sub- 
mitted to God's lieutenant, iii 43 
the confession of faith, private i 
must submit to the reason of God' 
tenant iii. 437. 

the kingdom of God instituted by Moses. 
iii 400, 440,463, 605,617. ii. 143:— in it 
reignclh by his lieutenant, iii 444, 463, 
482, 707. 

shall be the king in the new kingdom of 
heaven, his Umw being in heaven, with- 
out necessity for man Co ascend higher 
than his/oolitrxJ. iii 441, 459-6. 
his kingdom, after the coming again of 
our Saviour, shall be on earth. iii. 444,465, 
the influence of the doctrines conceming 
the kingdom of God on the Idngdom m 



which all u 
iii. 461. 

he only knoweth the heart, iii 462, 547. 
now speaketh in the Scriptures, iii 467. 
consented to the Israelites casting off 
his government, iii 470, 606. ii, 342. 
whosoever had the supreme anthorityin 
his kingdom, represented God's person, 
iii 475. 



I kingdom, but an 
earnest of the kingdom orGod.iii,479-S0. 
made use of the malice and ingratitude 
of the Jews to reduce his elect to their 
former covenanted obedience. iiL 480. 
I person as represented by MoseB, 






Qother I 
-8a> 



by M( 
represented by Christ ii 
■-'- -■ ■* ■) Moses, » 



imposition of hands, iii 






I 



. ., ' since the twwtles by 

their eucccsaort in the office of teauhing 
Had preaching Ibat had received the 
boly bpiriC. iii. 487. 

how hi! may be said to b« three periam. 
iii. 487; — neither penon nor THm'ty, aa- 
oribed to him in the Bible, ibid, 
the miracles wronght br him Ihrough 
Moaes, hia Son, and the apostleg, all 
leatiff whaL iii. 487. 
before ihe ten eamiaaiidiaaili, bad ^ven 
no law CO men but the law of natiiru. iti. 
513: — no other law of God received 
amongst the Jewa from Mosea to (he 
Caplivity, but Deuteronomy, iii. 516. 
the kingdom of God, in ihe time of the 
■poatles, was vet to come. iii. 536 : — is 
yet [o ■"•"■■ "" «■"! 



all lawful power is of God. iii. S67 :■ 
mediately in the supreme goFernnr.i 
ately in tboae in anthoi 



Bptetb I 



iL 569. 



^e dilGciilty of obeying both God and 
man, the moat frequent pretext of sedi- 
tion and civil vrar. iii. 684. vi. 224-3!:— 
not yet solved, ibid. : — the commnnd of 
God is to be obeyed rather than tbat of 
a man's lawful sovereign or father. ilL 
584. ii, 399, 315. iv. 363;— the difficulty 
Ilea ia not knowing whether the com- 
maad be God's or not. iii. 584. iL S99;— 
to those that cnn distinguish what is and 
what is not necessary Ut be received into 
the kingdom of God, the difficulty is 



,i. 585. iL 299. i' 



I, 18! 



t accepCetb the will for 
tie deed. iii. 586. 599, 600. ii 261, 864. 
ir. 1 15, 186:— only in tho bithful.iil 600. 
his law which cotnmanda obedience to 
the law civil, commands obedience Co all 
. Ihepreceotsof theKble.iiiS87.^^ 
■U good things proceed from God. iii.SSO. 
there iano man that hath not transgressed 
the law of God, iii 599. 
obedience to God and the civil sovereign, 
whether Christian or infidel, eaaly re- 
conciled, iii 600: — there can he no con- 
tradiction between tho laws of God and 
those of a Christian common wealtli. iii. 
601. 

after the kingdom of God by covenant 
with Moaes, which ended in Saul, there 
was no other kingdom of God in the 
world by covenant, iii 606: — Cheaecond 
coming of Christ not yet being, the king- 
dom of Goit is not yet come. ibid. 
can as easily raise a dead body, aa raiae 
inanimaled dust and clay into a living 
creoture. iii. 513-14, 631 :— created -- 
how. iii 615; — said, when Nonb i 



out of the ark, he will no more smite 

God kmnet }chat or where, phrases signi- 
fying that we understand not. iii. 623. 
worketh in men both to do and to will, 
iii 634. 

hard to say that he should punish men's 
transgressions without end of time or 
limit of corture.iii 625. iv.354. v. 103-4, 
in the kingdom of God, men shall not 
marry nor be given in marriage, iii 639: 
— nor generate, ibid. 
God's command to the light, the linna- 
ment &,a., woa a mode of signifying ^s 
power ofhia word, iii 041. 
wheu he had brought his people into the 
promised land, did not subdue the na- 
tions, hut left many of them aa thorns 
in their sides, to awoken from time to 
time their piety and industry, iii 643. 
the firat law of God to the Jews, was 
that Ihrif thoiild not taie for godi ALIEHOS 
DE08. why. iii. 646: — tne second, not lo 
miTShip aity imast, why. ibid, 
finite goda called in the Scripture, raaify, 
liei, nothing, iii. 653. 



of God, is againat the aecnnd 
commandmenL ibid. 

his nature is incomprehensible, iii 17, 
S52, .^63, 672, 677, 710. iv. 59, 66, 181, 
296, 426. 

the prieat that can make Ood, will be 
obeyed rather than the sovereign, or 
than God himself, iii 075. 
how his will and preordaining of things 
to come, should he before his prescience 
of the same, iii 677. 
ia, in the School doctrine, the prime 
cause of the law, and of all actions, but 
not the cause of tbe injustice of actionti. 
iii. 68a 

never ^leth in his good time to destroy 
hU the machinations of man against the 
troth, iii. 694;— suffereth many times the 
prosperity and the ambition of his ene- 
mies to grow to such a height, as makes 
them by too much grasping to let go 
all ibid. 

God speaking to Mosea face to face and 
mouth to numik, not to be literally under- 
Btood. iii. 710. 

bis dictntea in the law of nature, not re- 
pugnant to his written law in Scrip! ure. 
li ded, : — rules all rolers by the law of 
nature, ii. pre£: — was king of the Jews 
by virtue of Uie covenant of circumcision. 
ibid. : — rules us Christians by virtue of 

t of baptism, ibid. 

? may be known by the light 



r, 198, n.:— who »re they 



■e right rt 



ii. 191. 

his lawB, ruling by m 

son only. ii. 209. 

whatever is ccimmsaiJed by the sovereign 

louching the manner of wurahippingGud, 

BS well as touching secular afl&irs, is 

CDOimanded by; God himself, ii. 3Sa. 

rreigQ is not to be obeyed, if he 
id [0 insult, or not to worship 
God. ii. 222:— no man before the ''■-"- 
tutian of comiaounealth had a rig 
deny to God the honour due to him, ii. 
SS2i — if the sovereign coniniand to 
ship God in an iiuwe before those that 
account it honourable, he is to be obeyed, 
ii. 223:— but not in the kingdom of God, 
wherein idolatry ia forbiddi " 
the Id ' "" •' 

iil: — to deay the Gad of Abraham, 
to worship him otherwise than was or- 
dained by Abraham, il 231. 
his kingdom inatituXim begins from the 
renewal of the covenant at mount Sinai. 
ii. 233. 
his 1D.W9, the Decatngvt, and the judicial 



all God's word, not law. il 235:— nor tdl 
written with it, his word. ibid. 
the kingdom was not Christ's or Moses', 
but God's. IL SS4, 2^8. 
theFutAeraodthe5nnareoneGod.ii.25S. 
the new coTeoant is propounded in the 
name, not of the Fallirr, but of Fatlicr, 
Son, and Holy Gboat. ii. 255. 
would have Christ like unto Moaea, 
wherein, ii 358. 
governs the world, ii. 313. 
his commands in limporal matters are 
the laws of the sovereign, in ijjindin/ 
matters the laws of the Church delivered 
by pastors lawfully ordained, ii. 315: — 
sneaks not but by Christian interpreters 
of the Scriptares. ii. 319-ie. 
what it ia all men conceive by the name 
of God. iv. GO;— implies ela-Aity, incgni- 
prehetaibitiU/, and oaaapotEitEe. iv. 60. 
ia the aothar of all good opinions admit- 
ted by ns. iv. 65 : — and of faith, ibid. : — 
man's affections towards God, how they 
differ from his ordinary passions, iv. 66; 
— to lone him is to obey him. ibid. ; — to 
truti to him,whBt, ibid. : — is honoured and 



dishonoured by the s 



v.ei. 






will require at the day of judp;ment a 
strict account of the reason which he has 
given Ui men as instracdous in their 
peregrinations here. iv. 116. 
the word of God ia to be the rule of men's 

the dtdiculty of obej-ing God or man, is 
not of great antiquity, iv. 171: — trouble* 
those Christiana only that interpret the 
Scriptures either by their own private 
opinion, or by the interpretation of those 
not tliereuiilo publicly authorised, ibid.: 
— points concerning his predestinatjon 
raised out of the Scriptures by maD'g 
natural reason, not necessary to salvation, 
iv. 181: — this controversy not peculiar 
to the Christinna. iv. 182. 
speaketh to man in these days by his 
vice-gods, such as have sovereign autho- 
rity, and by no power above or indepen- 
dent of them. IT. 199. 
hia oommund to aicnaie artd muAifrfy. iv. 
214. 

SABi—liii/iirclmoiiiltdi/e cannot he said to 
be a coMt of anything, why. ibid. v. 105; 
— his power ia a sufficient justification 
of any action he doth. iv. U3. v. IIS: — 
that which bo doth is made jut by his 
doing it. ibid, ibid.: — God cannot tin, 
why.iv. 250. V. 117,139:— to say that he 
may ao order the world, as that a sin may 
he thereby necessarily caused in man, 
is no dishonour to him. iv. 251. v. 117. 
God and good angels do good necessa- 
rily, and yet are free. iv. 362, 
the fear of the true God was the begin- 
ning of wisdom to the Jews and Chria- 



all u 



I opin. 



God's aruteFiej/. Iv. 293 ;— hut of his other 
attributes, by reasoning, ibid.: — of the 
true God, the attributes were never sug- 
gested but by his written word. ibid. 
DO man ao daring, as being out of passion 
to hold it as his opinion that there is no 
God. iv. 294: — the wicked men of the 
late rebellion, rather forgot God than be- 
lieved that there was none. ibid, 
isa perfect, pure, simple, indivisible sub- 
stance, iv, 802, 313j— hia name incom- 
municable, ibid. 

that God was incarnate, the creed of aQ 
true Christians, iv. 305: — that God, the 
*' ' (he concrete, and the anb- 






■ibnled, i 



ahall reign again st the 
sa3. 

u either the nhole univerae, or a part of 
it IT. 349, 

thnt he gave any miin immortalily with 
purpose only to make him cupnhle of 
eternal lorments, cannot piously be be- 
lieved, iv. 354: — con never be proved by 
the Canonical Scripture, ibid. 
Gad, not the DtUy, nas made roan. iv. 
— his attributes, when put for God, 






; ibid. I — how a 



I 
I 

I 



been led (p attribute to bim ihi 
name incorpanoL iv. 398. 
no orgumenl to prore a Deity has hither 
to been brought, except the creation, 
that has not made it more doubtful than 
before, iv. 437-8. 

the beat marks of the assurance of God'i 
lavour, are what. iv. 433. 
his attributes, iu what sense they are no 
the language, but the calves of our lips 
V. 6. 

the heartof man, without God's grace, ii 
nninclinable to good. v. 1 1. 
speaks to man concerning his viB and 
other attributes as if they were like ' 
those of men, to the end uat he may 
Uuderslood. v, 14:— des^''' "o' properly 
attributable to him- ibid. 
to afflict for sin, when he might without 
trouble have prevented the sin, is no lef 
cruel than to afflict but not for sin. v. i; 
— whether he can justly punish a ma 
for that which he was necessitated to d 
V. 17, 18. 

hla voluntas bene ptaciti and voluntoi sifft\ 
Y- IM. 

if the death of a sinner were an eternal 
life in extreme misery, Ged might be ac- 
cused, not of injustice, but of little lore 
to mankind, v. 103-4. 
At decree of God, Is what. v. 105:— God 
is the lirst link in the chains of the con- 
course of all causes, ibid. : — the distinc- 
tion commonly made between God per- 
rnitlinff sin, but not mUliiig it. r. 116: — 
between hia causing the action, but nol 
the imgularitji of it. ibid. 
BUth non at maium tn ci-citale ipiod egn not 
fecL T. 215 .'—in the came, not the auUmi 
of all actions and motions, ibid.:— b) 
hardening any man's heart, intendeth 
what. V. 216; — coKHotwill that which he 
bath not willed from all eternity, why. 



hia amrd, the canonical boota of Scrip- 
tare, vi. 223. 

is not a fancy, bat the moat real snb- 
atancelhat is. viLB9: — no harm to think 
that he worketh still, and when and 
where he pleaaeth. vii. 176. 
GoiioLPHiN — Francis, iii. dedie. : — Sidney. 
I.: — honoured the author with real 



- 703:^ — his charaoWr. ibid. 

OoLD^-ond silver, a commodiouB measure 
of the value of all things between na- 
tions, iii. 238 : — have their value from 
the matter itself, iii. S3g :— are a com- 
mon measure of the eomraodilies of all 
places, ibid. :— enable oommouweollhs to 
stretch out their arms into foreign coun- 
tries. iiL 239. 

GoMAR — and Arminins, their controversy, 
and the rebelHoo that followed, ir. 329. 
vi.241. 

Good — the object of any man's appetite or 
desire, that he calleth good. iiL 41. iv. 32. 
ii. 47, 196:— the words ^ooij and eaUare 
used with relation to the peraon using 
them, ibid- ibid, ihid.:— nothing aimjily 
and absolutoly good or eviL ibid. ibid, 
ibid. : — no common rule of good attd evil 
from the nature of the objects themselves, 
iii. 4 1 :— in a commonwealth, the rule of 
good and evil to be taken from the par- 
son that representoth it. ibid. 6S1. ii. 
pref. ii. 150: — or fVom an arbitrator. 



ibid.:~where no commonwealth, from 
the person of tbe man, ibid. 6S0. 
of good three kinds, good in the pro- 
mise, good as tbe end desired, and good 






L 41-2. 



frood and evil appajTsnt, what. iii. 50. 

to be conspicuous for any eminent good, 

why honourable, iii. 80. 

good and nil, are names signifying our 

appedles and aversions, iii. ItG. ii. 196: 

— the same man at divers dmea calls the 

same thing good and etiil. ibid, ibid.: — in 

the state of nature, privato appetite ia 

the measure of good and evil. ibid. iL 

150. 

the judicature of good and evil forbidden 



ocfiaiu, seditious <1 
ii. 150. 

all ^o«J relates either to the senses or 
the mind. ii. 5: — to the pmeai good ad- 
here, by inevitable consequence, many 
unforeseen evils, iL 48. 

t of all God's command- 






* ?^'.'' 



the most ancient of all diabolical tompta- 



tions, yt ihall bt ai godi, hvomug bol/i gnn^ 
atidtca.il. \5\:~-icho laid Out that Uuni 
tno-t nalud, tbut is, baaC thou uragatEd 
to thyself tbe knonledge of good and 
eril. ibid. 

the judicature of eood and evil, nhether 
forbidden under the name of tbe fruit of 
the tree of knowledge, ii. 228. 
BCHTCely two men ^ree in what ia gond 



il&c iT.aS:— Ihecc 
" "n God, is hi 



'e apprehend 

quslitiea of thin^ wherebj they please 
or displeaae. iv. 32. 

jDoJ and ™/ linked together in a neces- 
BUT chain, iv. 34 : — tbe whole chain 
called goad or eeil, when. ibid, 
nothing is good or evil but in regard of 
the octiao fliat proccedeth from it, and 
of the persoD to whom it doth good or 
hurt. V, 192:— allactiona are to he es- 
teemed good or evil by reference to the 
comiD on wealth. vL 320. 
GosBEN — the Church enjoya not all the 
light enjoyed in tbe laud of Goshen, ill. 



GoEPEL — tbe law of. 






each evangelist the interpreter of his own 

the scope of the whole Gospel, theartiole, 
AiMwCViK. iii. 591. 

of light of the Gospel than that he hath 
already atlained unto. iiL 604. 
GoVBBNMENT^men grieved with pay- 
ments to the public, why they adhere to 
such ss find iault with the public govern- 
ment, iii 92. 

if a great mnltitnde without a common 
power would observe the laws of nature, 
there would be no need of civil govern- 
ment at alL iii. 155. ii. 81, n.: — govern* 
menc by one judgment for a limited time, 
as in one battle or one war, not sufficient 
for man's security, iii. 155. 
the names of /j/rrviTi^, of'^orcA^, not ni 
of difterent forms of govornmenl, b 
the forma monarchy or aristocracy 
liked. iiL 171. il 94-5;— isbeliovecl 
of one form when men like it, and of 
another form when they mislike i 
172. 

desire of change of government, a breach 
of the commandment nna habdnt Dca 
aUsma. iii. 327. 

n^ligent government of princes, is na 
turally punished with rebellion, why. iii 



n for defence 



all governments that men ire h 
obey ore simple and absolnte. iiL 54S : — 
of the three sorts which is best, where 
one is established is not lo be disputed, 
ibid.: — the present always to be main- 
tained and accounted best, itrid.!— to do 
aughl for the auhversion thereof, against 
tbe law, natural and divine, ibid, 
from the subordination nf a government 
does not foUow the sulgoction of the go- 
vernor. iiL 575. 

government ia arbitrary govKmmtnt. iiL 
683 1 ~ without it civil war perpetual, ib. 
much of (he doctrine that serveth to the 
estahlighment of a new go\-emment, must 
needs be contrary to that which con- 
duced to the dissolutian of the old. iii 
711. 

how it may be made less necessary for 
the goremora lo keep up a greater ormj 



the divers kinds of, a 

tocracy, and democracy, ii, pref.:- 

kinds of, whatsoever, there must he the 

same supreme power, ibid. 

in civil f;ovemment the thing necessary 

the opinion of a government compounded 

•nitrchy. ii. 95. 

the mode of dealing with the subjects, 
severe or gentle, does not moke the dif- 
ference in the form of government il. 
127;— the profits and inconveniencea in 
government are common to both subject 
and rnler. ibid. 12B. iv. 162: — govern- 
ment ia the piuvr, administration the od. 
ii. 140: — good or had government de- 
pends not on the sovereign, but on his 
ministers, ii. 140-41. 
government and peace have hitherto, for 
want of such conclusions aa in hdhan 
NATURE and DB coKPOftE POUTico, been 
nothing but mutual f tars. iv. ep. ded. 
tbe disdnction of governments, one for 
the good of the rulers, another of the 
ruled, not right iv. 162. iL 137, 
in matter of government, when nothing 
else is turned up, clubs are tnimpe. vi 1 23. 
government and laws far more ancient 
than history or writing, vi. 147. 

Grace — the graces of God are virtues, 
not bodies to be poured into men aa into 
barrels, iii. 395. 

the kaigdom of grace, why so colled, iii. 
403 : — the godly why said to be already 
in it. iii.480:-^ — is but ipnmise of the land, 
not the land of promise itself, iii. 683. 

Ghacchi— the sedition of, what first oonsed. 
iii. 310. 
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benefit, Is called gratilude, 
depends on anbicedent grace, or free 
gift. iii. 138:— is the /uuriA law of na- 
ture, ibid. : — (he Ihird. ii. 35. 
is Ihe habit of requiting heneflta.iv, 110 ; 
' — towards God, is to oonfesi his benefits, 
iv. 389. 
OHAvirr — in the opinion of ancient phi- 
losophers, proeoeded from Hppi>til« in 
the bodies, i. 509. iiL 4:— or from at- 
traction hv the earth, ibid.: — can pro. 
ceed only from external matian. i. 510. 
the gravity of the atoms in the air, 
whence concluded, i 511. 
the possible cause of gravity under the 
equator, is Ihediuraal motion of the earth. 
i. 513: — whether at the poles there be 
gravity, to be detenuiced oy experienoe. 

(he relocitj of bodies descending by the 
force of gravity, is scceleratt^ in tl— 
propordon of the odd ntitnbeni <to 
- .i.SU.vii. 148:— in a double pro- 



g firoin contumely 






A the ti 



supposed cause of gra- 
Ticy. I. an: — me same answered, ihid. 
the Krarily of water, why not felt by 
divers at the greatest depths, i. 516: — 
the gravity of u bo^ floating in water, 
ia equal to that of^ what quantity of 
water, i. 516: — auy body of any size, of 
matlerless heavy thaa wuler, may Scat in 
any quantity oF water, howsoever tittle, ib. 
of demeanor, bow far forth honourable, 
and how dishonourable, iii. 80:— the one 
like the steadiness of a ship iaden with 
merchandise, the other of a ship bal- 
lasted with sand. ibid, 
of mind, the opposite virtue to levity, 
iv. Sfi. 

the cause of the force of gravity, though 
imperceptible to the oj-e, is not so to 
reason, v. 286, 377 :— the cause of is what 
vii. 7-13, 138, IS4:— whether a lighter 
body gravitates on a heavier, sii. 144 : — 
whether themotionwberein gravity con- 
aiateth may be ascertained, vii 146-7: — 
why one body graritates more than 
another, vii. 148-50: — the endeavour 
downwards of a body set upon a heavier 
body, is diverted but not extinguished. 

Gr£at — and little, not intelligible but by 
comparison, i. 144:— are compared bj; the 
exposition of some m^nitude perceived 
by sense, or defined by words, i. 144. 

Gbeece — nothing ever so dearly bought 
as the learning of the Greek and Latin 
tongues by these western parts, iii. 203. 
the Greeks held the true cause of grief 
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pusillanimity of him that is offended by 

the seditions of the lesser cities of Greece, 
whence arising, iii. 314. 
the reading of the books of policy and 
histoiies of the Greeks, one of the most 
fi-eqaent causes of rebellion agunat mon- 
archy, iii. 314 : — by the same books the 
killing of kings made laudable. iiL 315: 
— promote the opinion, that subjects in 
a popular commonwealth enjoy liberty, 
but in a monarchy are all slaves, ibicl : 
— ought not to be permitted to be rend 
without their venom removed by dis- 
creet masters, ibid. 

in the Greek tongue, uvuMmf sometimes 
put for could not in things inanimate, but 
could Hat for lamldnat never, iii. 431-2. 
the commonwealths of, no greater than 
Lucca or Venice, iii. 666: — had never 
ptaa Dor liiiiirt for philosophy, ibid.: — 
their changes, vi 252. 
the Sevta Woe Mm. iii. 666. 
when Greek and Latin sentences un- 
do, nncbajiged, an argument of indiges- 

the Greeks build the doctrine of civil 

society, in what manner, ii 3. 

their number of Gods, and of demons 

good and bad, whence, iv. 62. 

□o great need now of Latin, Greek, or 

Hebrew, why. vi. 276. 

Ihe Greeks brought home fi-om Egypt 

mathematics and astronomy, vii. 75. 

GltEOoRV— I and II. iii 583. 687. 

GbebhAM ColiEOE — advised to apply 
themselves to the doctrine of motion, iv. 
436-7 1 — approves for probable Hobbes's 
explanation of the cause of the shivenng 
of a drop of glass, iv. 437 :— natural phi- 
losophy removed thither from Oxford 
and Cambridge, to be learned out of their 
gaxettes. vL 348 ; — the engine used at 
Grcsham College, its elTects. vii 19-33, 
93'5 : — its cylinder not close enough to 

transparency, and sound heard ^m 
within, argument enough against a va- 
cuum, vii SI:— none of their expori- 

Grief — displeasures, in the eipectation of 
conscqiiences. iii 43: — pains, not of the 

Gdess — who is the beat guesser. iii T5- 
GvN — gunpowder, tlie most admirable of oil 

phenomena proceeding from fire. i. 457. 

vii. 124:— tbecomposidon of gunpowder. 

ibid. ibid. ; — the effect of each component 

part. ibid. ibid. 1 — the possible cause of 

I 



tbo force of gnnpowder. L 458; — does 
not proceed irom mreikcCioD of the air. ib. 
a gun, by tbe djschargo, is mnde wider 
in tbo circumferuDue, and sborler in the 
axis. L 491: — reslorps itself after the 
diacharga. ibid. ;— refoila, why. i. 492 : — 
recoils more or less according to the 
greater or lees thickness of tbe part naitc 
to the breach, ibid. 

air-gun, of late invention. L S19:— de- 
scription of. ibid. 
the CiinpoiDder-lreown. vi. 189. 
vihy gunpowder makes squibs fly up- 
wards, vii. 12: — a gun charged too muob 
or loo little, nhy it will not hit the 
mark. vii. 54. 

Otmnosophists — of India, the most an- 
raent philoBopbers. iii. 666. 

Gtpbieb— beggars, thieves, and gypsies, 
regular ' 



Habicuc — propbecied in the time of Jo- 

aiah. iii. 373. 

Habit— a generation of motion, not simply, 
but an easy conducting of the mOTed 
body in the deai^ied way. i. 349: — tu 
be attained, bow. ibid, 
definition of. i. 349. 

ia to be observed in bodies inanitnaCe, at 
well as animate, i. 349:— habit of new 
motion acquired by bodies from lon^ 
continuance in a state of hardness, i. 477, 

aBiit- — the place where men cannot see. iii 
445. 

Haoah — the angel that appeared to her 
iii. 3Sg, 416. 

aytiyfRifa — nine boolta of, reckoned by St. 
Jerome, iii. 367. 

Hagoai— prophesied in the Captivity, iii. 
373. 

Hin,— the cause of. vii. 46 :— why in Bum- 
mar. vii. 47. 

Hahilton — Duke, sent into Scotland to 
call a parliament, to no purpose. 
— suspected of designs upon the crown, 
vi. 203: — loses bis life in attempting to 
procure tbe king's liberty, ibid. : — on tbe 
Scots entering Eugland, sent by tbe king 
— . ^^ Pendenois Castle. ~ ""' 



of England against schism, severely 
handled by an English papist v. 447. 
one llamrnond burnt for heresy in the 
time of Elizabeth, vi. 106. 
Dr. Hammond, the much favoured chap- 
lain of Charles l. vi. 342. 



ANDS — imposition of, signified the giving 
of the Holy Spirit lo the ordsiaed mi- 
nisli>ru of Qod. liL 4S6 1— was the seal of 
tb«r commission to preaeb Christ, ill. 



tbe holding up of hands, the mode of 1 
electing offioera. iii. S2B. 
imposition of bands required in conse- 
cration of persons and places to boly 

cession trom the time of the apostles, 
ibid.: — was an ancient public ceremony 
amongst the Jews. iii. 542 : — for design- 
ing the person or thing intended on any 
solemn occasion, ibiii G43, G44, 545, 
556: — was used in tbe consecration of 
temples amongst the heathen, iii 543: — 
not new in our Saviour's time. iii. 344: 
—pastors ordained by the imporitioo of 
bands by tbe apostles and presb^ten. 
ibid. : — sometimes more than one. ibid, 
sovereigns are instituted as suprsme 
pastors nitbout imposition of hinds, iii. 



imposition of bands and c< 
teachers bolongeth lo the doctors of each 
Church, ii. 2Ba. 
Hard — ^wbat bodies so called, i. 334, 471. 
vii. 3a, 35, 130;— »fl!, hard, Jtvid &c., 
used only comparatively, i, 334:— differ 
in degrees of quality, not in kind, ibid, 

hardness by congelation, i. 472: — by fer- 
■.474:— by heat. L ■' ' 
atoms confined ij 



'.•'^Si 



degrees of hardness are innumerable.!. 
475: — tbe hmrdest things broken in tbe 
same manner as the softest, by a solution 
of their continuity, ibid, 
how hard things are made soft. i. 477. 
vii, 35, 133. 

how bard things when bent restore Cbem- 
seives. i. 47S. vii. 33-4. 
the sensation of bard and soft, what i. 
G07: — innumerable sensations of hard 
and hard succeeding each other, how 
they make rough. ibiS, 
ia caused by the swift reciprocation of 
motion, and in very small circles, of Ibe 
internal parts, vii. 32, 36, 38:— how af- 
fected b^ fire. viL 35: — hard things, why 
brittle, ibid. 

HARnoNY — many sounds agreeing to- 
gether, iv. 36: — please, why. ibid. 

Harbison — a Fifth -monarc by-man, made 
major-general by the Bump, vi 375; — 



I 



« CromweD, and i» imprisoned. 



. — preitiotions from the 
trails of sacrinced beasts, iii. 102. 

BUrvei — the discoverer of the science of 
nun't bodjf, i. epis. ded.i — the only m: 
that hsth estsbliahed ■ new dootrine 
his lifetime, ibid.: — the first observer of 
the circulntion of tbe blood, L 407: — 
visited by Moranua the JeauiL vil. 338-9. 

Eableriog — ooe of the five members, vi. 
283. 

Hate — is fear without hope, i, 409. 
meo said to hate thoiie things for which 
they have aversion, iii. 40 1— differs from 
aversion, how. ibid. 

all hatred and arersion accompanied 
with displeasure and ofivnce more or 
less. iii. 42, 285 ■.—la the cause of crime, 



Eearihq — tbe proper organ of. what. i. 
404, 500 ;— the phantasm of, is sound. 
i.405. 

HK4RT^-the fountain of all sense, i. 392, 
395, 506:— any motion of the heart 
reaohing the pia mala, then the pre- 
dominant motion of the brain makes the 
phantasm. L 401. 

the motions of, are appetites and aver- 
sions, i. 401: — tbe affections of, and 
phantasms mutually generate each other, 
ibid.: — the motions of tbe heart atid 
brsjn, how they are recipraoal. ibid.: — 
is the original of life, i, 408 :— is but a 
spring- iii. introd.: — its (jisUfe and dia- 
ilolc causes the circulation of the blood. 
vii. 120. 

Heit — the generation of, acconipsnies the 
generation of the li^ht of the sun. i. 448. 
what it is in other objects than oneself, 
known only by ratiocination, i. 449. 
to grow hot is one thing, to make hot 
another. L 449 : — firt iealeth, Iherrfhre 
U ii hot, not a n(<CGE8ary inference, ibid, 
vii, 117:— what is that which is properly 
called hot. ibid.: — the feeling of heat, 
what it is. ibid. 

phantasm of locid and hot generated by 
vehement simple motion, i. 4^2. 
heat generated by attrition, i 459: — 
caused by the endeavour of the fluid 
particles to escape, ibid, 
how tbe motion of the ambient ethereal 
substance produces in us heat. i. 466. 
congregates homogeneous bodies, i. 480. 
heat generates simple motion, i. 504. 
we attribute heal, not to the air, but to 
the fire. i. 5S3: — in us, is difierent from 
that of the fire. iv. 8. 
heat in certain parts of the body, why in 



EX. Ixxxiii 

sleep it raises desire and the image of an 

unresisting beauty, i. 401. iii. B. 
problems of heat and light vii 25-32: — 
the cause of heat, vii. 25, 118:— is not 
the cause of light, vii. 26;— are conco- 
mitant efieots. ibid.: — a glass globe, 
hollow and filled with water, will serve 
for a burning glass, vii. ai. 
is generated not by overj motion, bat 
by cDnpDaiHftai motion only, vii, 122. 

Heathen— the ancient heathen, why the^ 
did not think they disbonoored their 
gods by imputing to them great, but un- 
just and unclean acts, iii, 80.1: — their 
worship, wherein absurd, and wherein 
reasonable, iii. 354. 

with heathen, but not with excommimi- 
oate Christians, the Christian might eat 
and drink, iii. 502. 

in the heathen commonwealths, no sub- 
ject could lawfully teach the people but 
by permission of the sovereign, iu. 538 : 
— were not at all behind us in points of 
morality and rirtue. vi. 243: — tlieir di- 
vinity and philosophy, what. vi. 282. 

Heaven — one of the gods of the Gentiles, 
iii. 99. 



i. 134. 

what meant by. iii. 44 1 : —that men, ai^r 

the resurrection, shall live eternally in 

heaven, not to be drawn from any text 

of Scripture, iii. 441, 

the kingdom of heaven, what. iii. 441. 

shall be no more at the resurrection, iii. 

443, 47S. 

no probabic text of Scripture ibr the 

ascension of the saints into heaven, iii. 

the Utigdon of htavtn, why bo called, iii. 



the feyt of the ttTigdom of htavea, what 
(nlled,iii. 499, 602, 550. 
thekingdomof heaven is shut 
sinners, iii. 588. ii. 300; — nor to them, 
if they repimt and believe, ibid, ibid, 
likened to wheat mingled with darnell, 
and to a net containing all sorts of fishes, 
ii. 956 ;— tbe UHgdom of htmm sometimes 
called tbe jUniniDni iff glory. 



lifi^ 



L 261. 



but 



the 




Heavt— what. i. 69, 509. iii. 678;— heavy 
bodies, why they fall to the earth, vii. 7 : 
— are what. ibid. : — why heavy bodies, 
if hollow, float in water, vii. 12; — why 
they fall to the earth under the poles of 
the ecliptic, vii. 16. 

HEBttEW— language, has no word answer- 
able to the copulative ett. iv. 304. vii, 81: 
— no unusual ihing to join a noun of the 



Ciral nnmber irith & Teib of the «ngu- 

Hecate — waa believed to send EMpma as 
a sign of same approaching ill fortune. 

Bbdcgb — are set, not to stop travellerB, 
but to keep them in iheir way. iii. 33S : 
— resemble good lnws. ibid , 

|EEiB~aigaifies, whomsoever a man de- 
clares he noold have succeed him in his 



Heli^ 






iii. 446:- 



fcitibid. :— taken jndeniuWlj for de 
tion. ibid. 

perhaps derived from the word ffada. 
iii. 447:— is the same as Cc&cnaa. iii. 
448: — that which is said concerning 
htU-fire must be taken metaphorically, 
why. ibid. 

tbe torments of, how expressed, iii. 449 : 
— design metaphorically grief of mind, 
ibid.: — amongst the bodily peiaa of , to he 
reckoned a Hcond death. Hi, 443-50. 
Hesrt — XU of Prance, the league againBt 
him. 574. 

IV of France, hia assassination by Ha- 
vaillac. iv. 394. 

IT of England, hia coronation oath, vi, 
S93: — the wickedness of the parlianieni 
that voted him the crown, ibid. 
~v of England, and Edward lit, levied 
greater sums than any other king. vi. 31. 
•vu of England, the rebellion against 
him of Che Cornish men. iv. 2Q1: — his 
great virtue, without much noise of the 
people to fill his cotters. vL 235. 
Yiu of England, cast out the Homan 
clesiastics by his exorcisms Iii. 700 
his statute against heresy, iv. 404:— si 
his time the kings of England the 

Eremeheadof the Church. V. 446: — bow 
e extinguiehed tbe authority of the 

pope in England, vi. IB6-9: — liis great 

virtue, an early seventy, vi. 235, 
EERALit— the Privation of the nj 

82:— hia office, ibid. 
Hbbci;j,E9— /.opu Sercvlaa. i. 526:— why 

so called, ibid. 

tfl iancy oneself a Bei 

ander, is a compound 

iiL G: — happens often to (hose given to 

readiug of romances, ibid. 

a Gentile monpfrel god. iii. 101. 

his contest with the Hydra, like the co 

tention of tbe commonwealth with »i: 

bitious subjects, iii. 338. vi. 264. 
EeHEST — or opinion, so called as men Iii 

it or mislike it. iii. 90:— sieniliea i 

mors than private opinion, but hag 



greater tincture of choler. ibid. iv. SB7-B. 

vi. B7, 174. 

a heretic, he that being a member of the 
Church teaches some private Ofunion 
forbidden by it. iii. SOS. vL 17*. 
an opinion publicly appointed to be 
taught, cannot be heresy, iii 579. 
is the atnbbom defence of some dootrine, 
prohibited by tbe lawful sovereign. iiL 
579. 

that heretical bines are not to be toie- 
raled by their subjects, or may be de- 
posed by the pope, is false, iii. 579. 
one whose doctrine is the public doc- 
trine, not (o be called a heretic, iii. 681. 
heretics not false prophets, nor propheta 
at all. iii. 582:— if by wulen he meant 
herelict, the apostles are commanded not 
to kill, but to fly from them. ibid, 
by heresies are understood, in the decree 
of the Council of Laieran, all opinions 
hy the Church of Bome forbidden to be 



i^hrist was a phan* 
lasm or spectre only, iv, 307. 
the beginners of hcretici were Pythago- 
ras, Plato, Aristotle &o. iv. 387. vi. 98, 



the time of the primitive Church, ir. 

388: — how at flrst entered bereay into 

the Church of Christ, iv. 389. vL 101. 

vii. 76. 

calAolic and hei'dic, relative terms, iv. 

3S0. vi. }02 :— heretic became a name, and 

a name of disgrace, both t<^etber, how. 

ibid. ibid. 

the first and most troublesome heresies, 

were about tbe JHni/y. iv. 890 :— «ome 

suppressed by tbe publication of St. 

Jobn's Gospel iv. 391. 

no man can be made a heretic iy eatat- 

pitHce, whence manifest, iv. 397: — what 

was ordained for their punishment bf 

ConstanlJne, iv. 39B. 

heresies that arose after the Council of 

Nice. iv. 400:— the Eutvobian and Nes- 

torian heresies, ibid. vi. 103:— the ho. 

rosy of Anaiaptitm condemned, ib. ib. 

the penal laws against heretics were 

orieinally what, iv, 403 : — the first law 

made in England against heretics, ibid. 



i. 104:- 



it de her, 



404. vi. 109, 128-9 i — the sobsequeat 
laws till the HIgli Gmmitiion. iv. 404-G. 
vi. 104-6 :^in the reign of Edward Tl 
no law at all for the punishment of he- 
retics, iv. 406. vi. 105:— the Cammiimnt. 
eri of Elizabeth forbidden to a^udge 
anything to be heresy nr" '" '"" ' 



to a^udge 
eclared loba 



wcri! burnt for herpay during Ihe limi 
of the High (hamiiiion. iv. 406. 
how considered hy Coke. ri. 96:— how 
hid down in the StaL 2 Hen. iv, c. 15 



no heresy ooold be a crime till the timp 
of Conatantine. vi. 102;— first made capi- 
tal, when. vi. 104: — (lie punishment ol 



burning introduced when. ibid. 

tic Jew burnt at Oxford under Williu 

the Conqueror, ibid. 

bears the same relation to the power 

spiritual, that rebellioD does to the power 

temporal, ri. 174. 

Hero — the heros of the Greeks were the 
giants of the Scriptures, iii. 446:— heros 
shed a lustre on the rust of men, re- 
sembling that of the heaiens. iv. 444, 

Hebod — sought lokilljesua, why.iii, 591. 

Hebiod — has written the genealogy of the 
heathen goda. iii. 639. 

EeZEKiAH — reproved hy laaiah foi 

ine his treasu™ to the ambassadora of 
Babylon, iii. 474:— brake in pi 
braiai lerpenl. iii 657. 

HiNNON — the Valley of the Children of 
Uinoon. iii. 447. 

HisTORi — ^Datural or political, not the Buh- 
jecl of philosophy, i. 10. 
in it, the judgment muBt be eminent, iii. 
fiB:— the goodness of, consists in what. 
ibid. : — fancy baa no place but in adorn- 
ing the style, ibid. 

is the register of the knowledge of fact, 
iii. 71 : — la natitnd and civH. ibid. 
is what knowledge, iv. 27 : — the greater 
part of, is beyond doubt, why. iv. 30: — 
IS neoeasary for construing the writings 
of the dead. i«. 75. 

HoBBEe.~dvU philosophy not older (ban 
his book DB civB. i. ep. ded.: — his ffear, 
I, snd diffidence in com- 



ig his n 



ibid.!- 



)e eovy, but to revenge him- 
self of It, by inereaaing it ihid. 
his philosophy not that which makes 
phifcophers' stones, i, epis, to Reader:^ 
what it is. ibid. '.—commends not, but 
propounds only.sught of his to the reader. 
hiil 

his purpose to lay open the first ele- 
- meota of philosophv, as so many seeds 
of pure and true philosophy, i. 2: — un- 
dertakes what, i. 12:— his reason fbr re- 
ducing words to the tbnns of the predi- 
caments, i. 2S. 

his treatise de corforb the only exam- 
ple of the right method id philosophy. 



Ixxxv 



of geometry, gives in de corpohe only 
such as is new, and conducingto natural 
philosophy. 1, 204, 

does not, in dg corpore examine thi-igs 
by sense and eiperience, bnl by reaaon. 
i. 217. 

has found the dimension of a circle, or 
it is not t«be found at all.i. 307: — found 
out a straight line equal to the arc of a 
circle, and the trisection of an angle by 
the rule and compsas only. L 316 : — has 
written only for those that agree with 
him in Ihe use of words ana appella- 

his doctrine concerning the beginning 

and magnitude of the world, what. i. 

414. 

stipposea with Copernicus, that the diur- 

earth by which the equinoctial circle is 
described about it. i. 428. 
honoured by Sidney Godolphin with real 
testimonies of his good opinion. iiL ded. 
speaks, in the leviathan, not of the 
men, but of power in the ahstraot iii. 
dedic: — has alleged texts of Scripture 
lo other purpose than ordinarily by 
others, ibid. 

disapproves not of the use of Universi- 
ties, iii. 3: — but points out what things 
may be amended in tliem. ibid. : — the 
question, whether he undertakes to teach 
the Universities, to be answered by look- 
ing Ml what ho is doing, iii 332, 
whether the principles contained in the 
LEViATBAN be noticcd by those that 
have power to use them or not, concerns 
bis interest at this day but little, iii. 325: 
— is at the point of believing his labour 
of the LEVIATBAN useless. iii. 357 : — 
but recovers hope, whence, iii. 3S8: — 
hopes that by the exercise of entire 
sovereignty it may be publicly taught 
and converted into practice, ibid, 
was inclined to the opinion that angela 
were supernatural apparitions raised in 
the fancy by God to signify his presence, 
iii 393-4 : — but many places in the New 
Testament and the worda of oor Saviour 
have extorted hia belief, that there he 
also angela substantiBl and permaneut. 
iii. 394. 

is the subject of the commonwealth, iii. 
438:— submits the determination of all 
questions of the Scriptures to the inter- 
pretation of the Bible authorised by the 
commonwealth, ihid. 
his doctrine of the kingdom of God to 
be OK fa.r&, he doth but propound, iii, 
444: — maintains no paradox of reli^on. 
ibid.: — attends (he end of the dispute of 



propouDds U 
learned divir 



the sword concerning the authority not 
jet unongst hiit countrymen deoidmt. ib. 

Jretends not Co advuice any opinion or 
ifl own concerning the kingdom <if God 
and policy eccleBiaalica). iii. 602 : — baa 
endeavoured to avoid loita obacura sud 
of controveried interpretation, ibid. 
' ■ the oonsiderBlJon of 
s such things concei 
eit, KhOKuveT ihaU ipeai a mord 
against tht »n of max &c., aa the te ' 
Bugi^teth. iii 629 : — concerning i 
Faura leit, uAot MhaU th^ be that a 
bigitiicd ^foT the dead &c., propounds it 
those more tboroughly vened in tl 
Scripture, iii, 631. 

distrusts nothing so much as hia ov 
elocution, iii. 711; — is confident it 
not obscure, ibid. : — ^has neglocl^d, coi 



lo his inlemipted specuJations 
of bodies natural. iiL 7 14. 
enjoyed his means of studv by tbe g;ood- 
ness of William Earl of Dovouahire. u. 
ded.: — studied philosophy from inclina- 
tion. ii. pref.:— his original plan of the 
DE coHPORE, whaL ibid. : — reasons, but 
disputes not. ibid : — the last part in or- 
der of DE coHPORE published tirst, why. 

has diligently sought and vehemently de- 
dred some law whereby athtitm nii);hl be 
punished as an oBence against the law. 
li. 198, n.;— but found none, ibid.:— has 
ranked the atheist in the same rank in 
whicb God himself has placed bim. ibid. 
tbe examinatioa of cases between tone- 
reign and toveteigtit or between lovcreigti 
and nt^'ect, leaves to others, iv. ep. ded. : 
— has consulted, in writing, more with 
logic than rhetoric, ibid, 
suspects FlatoaicXove for merely sensual, 
with an honourable pretence for tbe old 
to haunt the compaay of the young and 
beautiful, ir. 50. 

de^res to bare it noted against the now 
sect of Arians, that Christ was the &e> 
gotten San of God. ' 



!Bthe ' 



e of L 



. . , hopes that the Marijuis 

of Newcastle and the Bishop wilt keep it 
private, iv. 256, 278: — for what reason. 
T. 15: — finds not in the articles of our 
tkith, or tbe decrees of our Church, set 
down how we are to conceive God and 
good angels to work by necessity or in 
what sense they work freely, and sns- 

gnds his sentence thereupon, iv. 262-3. 
lieves the omnipotence of God, but 
dares not say hoa everything is done, ' 



296: — coold believe, if he could find it 

in the ScnpCures, that that may be called 
ahole, which has no parts. ibiiL 
the error he fuU into (in leviatbin, 
p. 488) in the doctrine of the Trinity. 
IV, 316:— tho same corrected, iv. 317:- 
told by Dr. Cosins, that his place cited 
was not applicable to the Trinity, itud. 
solicited from beyond seas to translate 



feared some other man might not du it 

to his liking, ibid. 

allows the denying of Cbrist with the 

tongue not to all men, but how far. iv. 

361. 

his opinion, that the best govemmi 

religion is by episcopacy, but i 

king's right, iv.364:— his eiplanat 

his words in tbe Let 

but because fAiv doctrine 



forbidden by the Church of 
except this point, that Jemt CAriil i&d 
for hii liru. iv. 367. 

neither Dr. Bramhall, nor Hobbes him- 
self, could extinguisl 
tho world by the gret 
worka. iv. 3&i. 
HMihu Hsauton-Hmoruaetiot. ir. 413. 
writes a treatise iu Enghsh, in April 
1640, upon the powers and rights of so- 
vereignty, iv. 414; — his life thereby in 
danger, ibid.:— was the first that ven- 
tured to write in the king's defbnce. ibid.: 
—the first that fled. ibi£ :— remained in 
France eleven years, ibid.:— wrote hia 
book DE civE at Paris, to what end. iv. 
415; — no book more magnified beyond 
seas, ibid.;— mitialed Charles n, when 
at Paris, in Malhemntias. ibid.: — whilst 
at Paris wrote and published his i.EnA- 
TBAH, having no encounwement nor de- 
sire to return to England, ibid.: — came 
borne because he could not trust hb 
safety with the French clergy, ib.; — had 
no enemies but such as were the king'a, 
and because the king's, therefore his. ir. 
417: — was the only man, a few holding 
his principles excepted, that has not done 
something more or less to blush for. ir, 
419: — taken liy the throat tor a fault in. 
'by over- hasty 



i 



urned to Eng- 
land before 1651. ibid.; — wrote Ilia I.B- 
VIA.TBAN in bebalf of whom. ibid. :— de- 
fines the time when a subject has liberty 
to submit to a conqueror, to be lehen An 
meant of life are mitkin the guardt ami gar- 

which words sigiufy what. iv. 422: — 
allows submission to Oliver only 




^'aUtliMpirtj. iT.493: — the ibove 
wardB were put ia the Aecitw, for whut 
reasoa. ii. 423-4: — the kinc displeased 
witli him. IT. 424 : — for a nhilp, but not 
long, ibid.:— said openly, that he thought 
Hobbes neier meant tam hurt. iv. 42S : 
— testified his esteem of him in his 
bounty, ibid. 

hia pnvflte opinion, that the apiacopacj 
now in Eug;land ii the most commodious 
instrament for a Christian king to go- 
vern Cbriat'8 flock with, if. 432:— won- 
ders at the uncharitable censure of same. 
ibid.: — sees arelic of the venom of Popish 
ambition larking in the seditious dis- 
^ction of ^ritual and cieiL ibid. : — the 
bishops that ore displeased with him. are 
who, ibid. :— is reviled by Ward, Baxter, 
and Pike. iv. 435:— his renntation be- 
Tond (he sess fades not. Ibid, 
before his book de bonihe came out, 
nothing written intelligibly upon oplica. 
iv. 436-7. 

hia jnatilication of hiaielf-praUe, iv.438: 
— ^^f his moronty and peevishnett^ iv. 439 : 
~^af his opposition to Boyle's doctrine. 

the paints in differeDce between him aod 
BramhttlL v. epis. toreader; — metBram- 
hall M Paris, at the BnrI of Newcaatle's. 
V. 2: — hia answer to Bramhall published 
without his knowledge and against hif 
will, ibid., 25, 434;— the reason of hif 
unwillingness. *. 15: — ho* and by whom 
it was published, v. 2S-S, 
Bramhall's OtgeOumi to the dk cite, and 
why they were never answered, v. 26, 
29:— Luther, Melancthon, Calvin, Per- 
kins and others, he always much reve. 
renced and admired, v. 266. 

the Poilscr^l to LIBEHTt AND HIVEaSITT. 
T. 435-6. 

his censure of Bmrohall'a book, v, 447- 
60:^theBumof whatbothheand Bram' 
hall have said. v. 450:— his apology for 
bis treatment of Bramhall. v. 453. 
the time and occafdou of his composing 
hisHDHAN KiTUBB. V. 453: — of publish- 
ing his thoughts thereof, first in Latin 
and then again in English, ibid. ; — divers 
of the clergy have taken offence espeoi- 

is too dull to conceive the nature of the 
crime of witchcraft, vi. 96. 
what course he would have had taken by 
Charles I at the outset, vL 307-10. 
the approbation of the kinjn will protect 
his reasoning in natural philosophyfr — 
the contempt of his adversaries, vii. 
— relics on no apology for his lev 
THAH, but on the general pardon, ibid.: 




' — bos nut in it nothinc as his own 
opinion, out propounded with submissioa 
to the power ecclesiastical, vii. 5: — ia 
spoken of by some of the bishops as an 
atheist, and a man of no religion, ibid.: 
—calls the Bishop of Durham to bear 
witness as to his religion when at the 
paint of death at Paris, ibid.: — fighting 
against the king's enemies, lighted on a 
weapon that had a double ed^. vii, 6. 
wrote in French, and sent from Paris a 
printed paper on the duplicaliim of lAi 
cube, vii 59: — the confutations of it. ib.: 
— hia quadrature of the cirole &c, not 
yet confuted, vii. 66: — has wrested out 
□f the hands of his antagonists the wea- 
pon of alprtta, so as they can never make 
use of it again, ibid. 

moat of his demonatrations of physical 
conclusions derived from motions sup- 
posed or proved by Copernicus, vii, 98-9. 
IS the first that ever sought the differ- 
ences of qualities in local motion. viL 
139: — bolh he and Warner have demon- 
strated, that in rtfraction the sines of the 
angles of retraction are as the sines of 
the angles of inclination, vii. 174-5 : — 
has rectified and explained the principles 
of geometry. viL IBS: — book nvin of 
his DB COBPOHE, OS it is now in Enelish, 
contains what, ibid.:— book xxiv almost 
all new. ibid.; — his ytKufrndire o/(i« rii-cfc 
he calls only an aggression, vii. 1S6 : — 
not willing to leave it out, why. ibid, : — 
Wallis' Angle of Qmtact and his Arilh- 
aetica Infirtilonim, has in two or three 
leaves wholly and clearly ccniHited. vii. 
187:^ia the first that has made the 
grounds of geometry firm and coherent, 
vii. 242: — whelher he has added any- 
thing to Iho edifioe, to be judged by the 
readers, ibid. : — the truth of Euclid s de- 
finition of the none ptoportion, cannot be 
known but by Hobbes' deflniiion, why, 
vii, 243;^ — observation on hia definition 
of parallel limi by one of the prime geo- 
metricians of PariEi. vii. 255: — his de- 
monstration, tAat (Ae ptraada'a of tircl/i 
are at tiieir radii, denied by Wallis, vii. 
255: — up. XTi art. I of de coepore in 
Latin, how corrected in the English 
translation, vii. 370: — makes a parallelo- 
gram of but one side. vii. 27 1 : — the same 
fault corrected by one from beyond sea. 
ibid.: — faults, proceeding: not from igno- 
rance of geometry, or want of art or de- 
monstration, but from security, vii, 269, 
279: — once added, but never published, 
a twentieth to the MX articles of chap. 

not that he m 



mould not show the world the UDSound- 
neas of Wallifl' doctrine, rii. 315;— a few 
npgligencpa of his, not to lie Ashamed of, 
Bpied byWallie in bis EleHchna. ni. 3 
—two propositions in cap. iviii de c< 
"E truly demonatraled bj Wallia 




■ straight !i 
chimedes. v 
the faults ii 






■s laid to his charge. 
' ' ' i eolted the 



problem of the quadrature of the circli , 
but that he was about it, and afterwards 
that he liaaghl he had done it. vii.333-4: 
— the expectation of what should be 
written by hira, raised by Mersenne's 
agitata Fhyiico-Mathviu^ca. rii. 334. 
the cause of his writing the lgviatkah. 
vii. 335: — commended his doetrini, not 
hta LEVIATHAN 10 bo Unght in the Uni- 
rersittes. ibid. :^-believea it has bad what 
effect on the minds of men. viL 336:— 
never discoursed with Wallis, nor, that 
he remembers, with Ward, ibid.i — at- 
tacked by MoranuB the Jesuit vii. 339 : 
— glories in bis doctrine of Hiua(io». 
ibid.: — his opinion concerning Mnw and 
the rest of the faculties of the soul, sot 
forth in the Preface to Mersenne's Bal- 
Btlica. tii. 341i — never saw any of War- 
ner's ^pers but that of Vuhn^ Sif Fac- 
tum. viL 342 : — never heard him Epeak of 
anything he waa writing Dt peaicilh op- 
tico.ibid.: — has demonstrated, andmeani 
to publish, all the symptoms of vision, 
ibid. : — ^much of his Opiici hath been pri- 
vately read by others, ibid.:— has lenl 
his papers to the prejudice of the ad. 
vancement of his rcpututiou. ibid, 
the history of the proposition of the spi. 



boUcal li 



Itioned by 



ml li 

monstcated by Koberval, i 

Mersenne in his Bydrm^t 

what doctrine he would have taught in 

the UnivOTsities. viL 344: — would have 

lay Universities. viL 345:— in the le- 

TIATRAN (p. 670), p/iSbtopky hath tio 

otherw'ae place in Ihe Uaiverailiea than as a 

hand-maid to Ui£ Roman religion, put by 

mistake hath for had, vii. 347: — his 

3iiniouof the Universities of Oxford and 
ambridge. viL 399-400. 
is charged by Ward and Wallis with 
being an enemy to religion, vii. 349-50: 
—suffered, in his leviathan, the clergy 
of the Church of England (o escape, vii. 



confesses he was made angry by Wallis' 
Elenchui. vii. 361: — charged with pla- 
giarism as to the spiral, ibid. 3B0: — will 
vindicate himself when he knows the 
anthor of the charge, vii. 362. 
none but he ever demonstrated the pro- 
portions of paraboloeides lo their paral- 
lelofirams. ni. 379. 

would never have answered the Elenckut, 
but for its being aimed at tlie leviathan. 
vii. 3BI :.-if he excised Wallis in plain 
soolding, did but answer his challenge, 
vii. 3KS-6. 

his verses of Tht Peak, mode long since. 
viL 3S9. 

the grammatical part of the ariyfial writ- 
ten by a learned friend, vii. 3S9, S93. 

HoLLlB— one of the live raembers. vL 383. 

Holt— sign lilies that which is God's by 
tpecial, not by gaierat right iiL 400, 653: 
— answers in the kingidom of God lo 
what men in their kingdom call tmUfc or 
the king's, iii. 404 :— God was the Bbly 
One of Israel, ibid.:— by it always un- 
derstood God himself, or his propriety, 
ibid. iv. 33S:— ^taken properly, always 
signifies something of property gotten 
by consent, ibid, ibid.: — holy jmA pmptt, 
in the kingdom of God are the same. iiL 
405: — men that lead godly lives are 
called holy, as wholly devoted to God. 
ibid.: — that which is made koh/, is said 
to bo lanctificd to God. ibid.:~ffe^m of 
holiness, ibid. 

Holy-nraler of the ancients, iii. 663: — hofy 
daft of the Church of Rome, ibid. 

UoMAOG — is what vi. 73, 1S5. 

HoHBE^ — his hymn to Mercury, iii. 81 : — 
divination by dipping verses in. iii. 103. 

Homicide — the kinds of. vi. 82, 85, 87: — 
the penalty of homicide by misfortune or 
le defendendo, forfeiture of goods and 
chattels, vi. 130-6. 

HonoGENEOUS- in homogeneous bodies, as 
weight to weight so is magnitude to mag- 

and heterogeneons, how congregated 
and separated by God at the creatioa. viL 
171. 
ofiniDfiEptTc and kvopowjUpiiQ — line8,'wbaL 

ifiaXoyiiiiaTa — laws conceived to be soch, 
by some writers, ii. 183. 

a/ioouaios — put in the Nicene Creed as n 
touchstone to distinguish an Arian from 
a Catholic, iv. 392-3^— is not in the 
Scriptures, iv. 393: — the cause of its ob- 
scurity, ibid. ; — ^required, by some of the 
bishops, to be further explained before 
tliey would subscribe . iv. 39~ 

HoNOUH — the manifestation a 



a of the valne ^^^J 



'^'flnDAtoiioneanother.liL7S,647.[v.38: 

— to pntj to another for aid, is to honour. 
ibid. IT. 39 : — 1« obey is to hooour. ibid, 
ibid. 1 — lo )rive ereU fiifta, to honour. 
ibid. : — to pvQ little g;ifts, to dishonour. 
iti. TT : — BMulously (o promote itnother'a 
good, to honour, lii. 77 : — to neglect, to 
dishoDour. ibid, t — to pre way to anotber, 
to honour, ibid. tr. 39 : — to arrogBto, to 
dishonour, ibid.: — to abow signs of tore 
or fear, to honour, ibid. 647 : — to loce ot 
fear loss than is eipected, to disbenour. 
ibid. : — to pnuse, magnify, or call happy, 
to honour, ibid, iv.39;— to rerileorpity, 
to dishonour, ibid. ; — to speak or appear 
before another with consideration and 
humility, to honour, ibid. iv. 39 : — to 
speak rashly, or do any tiling slovenly, 
to dishonnur. ibid. : — to believe or trust 
to Djiotber, to honour, ibid.: — to disbe- 
lieve or (dstrust, to dishonour, ibid.. — 
to hearken to a man's counsel or dis- 
course, to honour, ibid.:— to sleep oi 
talk the while, to disbononr. ibid.i — to 
do what another takes for signs of 
honour, to honour, ibid.; — to refuse 
tbcm,to diiihoDour. ibid. : — to agree with 
in opinion, to honour, iii. 78: — to dissent 
from, to dishonour, ibid. ; — to imitate, to 



r.ibid.^- 
, to bono 



irthos 



■. ibid.; — to employ ir 
counsel or in actions of difficulty, U. 
honour, ibid. 

the sovereign honours a subject by what- 
soever he will have taken for a sign of 
his will to honour him. iii. 78. 
of uiril honour, tbe fountain is the com- 
monwealth, iii. 79: — is therefore tempo- 
whatsoever is an argument and sign of 
power, is honom'able. ilL 79. iv. 33, 2SS. 
Consisteth only in the opinion of power, 
iii. 80, 348, 647. it 119, 210. iv, 67,257. 
vain-glorious men will rather hazard 
their honour, which may be salved with 
an ejcouse, than Iheir life, for which no 
salve is suOicient. iii. 89. 
the laws of honour observed by men in 
t, state of nature, what. iii. IS4. 
cities and kingdoms remembered in after 
ages with honour, for what. iii. 154. 
laws of honaur and a public rate 
worth, why necessary in a commi 
wealth, iii. 167. 
the sovereign the fountain of honour. 

of things honoarable, some are so by 
nature, some made so by the cumi ~ 
wealth. iiL 302. 
the honour of great persons is to be 



EX. IxXXlx 

valued for the aid given by them to in- 
ferior men. iii. 333. 

Irom internal honour arise three pas- 
sions, /oce, iope, and /Far.iii. 349:— and 
three parts of external worship, jiraiie, 
maffRi/yinot and biesahig. ihid, 
natural signs of, wbat. iii. 349: — by in- 

love and feae are the root of honour, iii. 

851. 

is in its own nature secret and internal 

in the heart, iii. 647. 

be that has least power, baa always least 

honour, ii. 119. 

is on opinion of power joined with good- 

thsng as to hightg eileem him. ibid. : — 
honour is not in the psrty honoured, 
but in thehonaurer. ibidT: — the passiona 
which follow honour, bus and hope or 
/ear. ibid. 

is the same with Konliip. ii. SIO. 
to honour inwardly, is what iv. 38, 67: 
— signs lor which one man aoknow- 
ledgelh power in another, are honoura- 
ble, iv. 38: — general reputation amongst 
those of the other sex, ia honouraUe, 
wby. ibid, : — honourable and diahimimTablc, 
are what things, iv. 38-9. 
signs of honour f^om an inferior to 
a superior, are whaL iv. 39: — from a 
superior to an inferior, what. iv. 39-40. 
men whose ends are sensual, muatbe less 
sensible to honour and glory, why. i v. 55. 
the signs of honour and dishonour are the 
same towards God as towards men. ir. 67. 

Hope — and fear, bow named from alter- 
nate appetite and aversion, i. 409 : — arise 
fl'om internal honour, iii. 349. 
without fear, called desire. L 409. 
is appetite with an opinion of attaining, 
iii. 43: — is honourable, why. iiL 79. 
disposes to sedition, wby. iL 160-Sl. iv. 
£08 : — to the hope of success, what four 
things necessary, ii. 161. 
is expectationof (nxMJ.iv. 44.: — alternates 
with fear, how.ibiil. : — the vAife passion ia 
either hope or fear according to whaL ib. 

>pfi4 and aipopn^ — appetite and aversion, 
iii 39. 

HoBoscoPY — tbe foretelling of future 
events by the stars, iii. 102: — esteemed 
by the Gentiles part of judidaty astro- 
logy, ibid. 

HoaBOR^ — is what passion, and how signi- 
fied in Greek, vii. 126. 

Hortative — in pleadings and hortadvee 
judgment or fancy is most required, ac- 
cording to what. iii. 58. 

HofiEAH — tbe prophet, ui. 373. 

m 



iJn and ftori^thK science of, what. L 66. 
EtroENiDB — and EueUcMo, the trial which 

is the mure skilful !□ iiplici. iv, 136. 
Hinjti — the prophelesa, consulted by Jo- 

Bins concerning tbe Pbfuine of the Laai. 

ill 471, 474, 
HcTl-t. — holds out for tbe parliament. li. 

391,313. 
HOMIUIT— the ninth law of nature. iL 39 : 

—the teitth. iii. 141. 

the contrary passion to vain-Elory. it. 

43 : — according as it is well ur ill (ground- 
ed, operates how. ibid. 
i-natoiiiut—ila signification, iii. 5G5. 
HcftT — to have done another more hurt 

inclines to hate the sufferer, iii. BS. 

IIdsbahd — ia what. iv. 157. 

Htd&a — the contest of Hercules with the 
H;dra. iii .^8. vi. SS4. 

Hfdbopbdbia — (he venom in hydrophobia 
resembles the venom of the GrcA and 
Homau authors, iii. 315: — the disease 
like the estate of those that are bitten 
with a f^ar of monarchy, ibid. 

Hypebbole — and parabiSa, base one de- 
flnitioQ in geometry, another in rhe- 
toric. i.SS; — the focus of, where, vii. 317, 

HvPKBBOLtis- ostracised by the Atheni- 
ans, iii. 200, 

-Htpebijwism — and Hypologism, what, i, 
147,l.M:— their tranBmulationB,i. 154-5. 

Htpocbwy — has the great prerogativt 
above sin, that it cannot be Qcou8ed.vi.224. 

iimictiyLtvov — the ntf/jectj or the concrete 



iirfiaraais — its signifloatiou. iv. 308 ; — 
always opjmscd by the Greek Fatlicra 
to apparition or ptiantasn). ibid, : — used 
by them to signily pmon of the Trinity. 
iv. 311.;. — the fiypostaticni Baion, used by 
divines in what sense, ibid.: — no les: 
canting than clenat now. iv. 318: — thi 
dispotes about the word hypmtiaii after 
the Council of Nice. iv. 400:— the heresy 
of the too hypastOKi in Christ. ibLd.i- 
no mention of hypoilata or hypottalici 
mi™ in the Nicene Creed, iv, 401 :- 
such points not necessary to salvatior 
but set abroach with what design, ibid, 
— iaoontiuned in the creed of Athano 
sius. iv. 402 ;— was never received by the 
Church of Home. ibid. 
Hi poTHBSIB— every hypothcsi a of the can bC 
of any apparent effect, must consist of 
some supposed possible motion, i. 425. 
pothesia of the world, what it consist 
1.426 :— of the order <^ the planets, and 



oEU: 



oj the fixed stars. L 426-7 :— of the simple 
circulur motion of the sun and plancta. 
i. 4i7:— of the noa-ftuid imporxwptiblo 
bodies interspersed with the air. ibid. : — 
of the prupcrQon between (lie sun and the 
earth, the earth and tbe moon, and the 
radius of the earth, ibid.: — of Uie orbila 
of tbe planets, and the Umes in which 
they are described, ibid, 
the hypothesis 
sun, supposes o 
why. i. 430. 



:rz. 



Jacob — hia vision of the angels on the 
ladder of heaven, iii 330, 416, 658 :— the 
covenant between God and Abraham, 
was renewed with Jacob, iii. 463. iL 2S2 : 
— his imposition of hands on the two 
sons of Joseph, iii, 542 : — Ida seeing Giod 
at the top of tbe ladder, waa a vision. iiL 

jAtRus — besought oar Saviour to lay bis 

bands on bis aich daughter, iii. 544. 
Jahes— I, hia policy in endeavoaring the 
of England and Scotland, iii. 184. 
) : — the things pretended to be done 
Be divines in his reign, iv. 327 : — 
Co ait with hia conncil to hear 
i. vi. 48; — endeavours to compose 
mtroversy about .^m-wifl. vi. 241. 
jANisHABtES — nlsy Osmsn in hia palace at 

Cons tan tiuople. vi. 237. 
Japan— iii. 700. 

Ice — bow formed by the action of the snn 
upon the air. i. 473. vii. 38-9 : — is com- 
pacted of little hard bodies, i. 473 :— 
contains air. ibid. :— how formed artifi- 
cially. i,473. vii. 39, 125-6;— why lighter 
than water, i. 474. 

laid up in a place not sensibly cold, but 
where the motion of tbe air cannot reach 
it, will not change. 4T8. 

nH™t >™»~inahle pBirtioIeB of 
1. vii 123 ;— formed 
by tbe motion of the air, how. ibid, i — 
how dissolved, vii. 124. 
Idea— every idea is one, and of one thing, 
i. 60 :— in what thej' are deceived, who 
call ideas uBiveriaL U 60 :— that one idea 
should be answerable to a name, another 
to a propoEitioo, how men are deceived 
in thinking this. i. 61. 
in sense, the idea is greater in proportion 
to the solid angle made by the endea- 
vour outwards, i. 405. 
in the mind no idea of God, answerable 
to bis nature, iii. 92. 
Identity — in what sense it may be 
ceived that a l>ody is at one time 
same, at anollier not the same it 
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i, thU idcn- 

iity which uannot be altributud to (ii( 
matter, ought perhnpa to be attributi^d 
to the form. L 136. 

in enquirinfi; concerning I'dntiTy, thi 
name must be considered by which thi 
thii^ is called, i, 137 : — it h one quea- 
tion tthcChcr Soaratos be the same man, 
nnother wbelher be be the BOme body, 
ibid.;— he may be the game man, though 
hib l>ody bo not the same body. ibid. 
Iiow by the same it is to he decided, 
whether the thing be individiuilly th« 
same or not i. 137-8. 

Idol— of the brain, representing bodies ta 
us where they sre not, ss in s looLing- 
^lass, dream Sec. iii. 382. 
idnis arc, according to the apostle, no- 
diing. iii. 382, 64 5. 

idolatry committed by theRomiah priests 
in the Lord's Supper. iiL 611. 
in what seoso idols are said Co be ttolhing. 
iii 645 1— it is the worship or them with 
divinehonour. thatin the Scripture is call- 
ed idi^atry, and rebellion against God. lb, 
in the idolatry oF the Gentiles, the ma- 
terial idol had little similitude to the 
idol of the fancy, yet was called an imaijc 
of it. iii 850: — its signification, how ex- 
tended in the Scripture, ihid. 
cidl worship becomes divine, and idoln- 

■ try, when. iii. 651; — divine worship paid 
to a king under fear of death, is not 
idolatry, why. ibid. 

worship given to God with the tace 
turned towards an imago, is not idola- 
try, why, iii 6S2, 656: — the worship 
by the (Jews with the face towards Je- 
rusalem, not idolatry, ibid, ibid, ; — nor 
in Moses putting off hia shoes before the 
flaming bush, ibid, : — oor the worship of 
Christians in churches dedicated to God 
for that purpose, ibid, 

~ finiCegods are but idols of thcbrain,iii.6S2. 
to worship God as inhablt'oig an imi^e or 

E'aoe, is idolatry, iii. 652:— W worship 
od not as inhabiting nn image, but to 
the intent to be put in mind of him, if it 
Im dedicated by authority not that of the 
BDYereign, is idolatry. iiL 653: — the 
malting of the goldea calf, was idolatry, 
why. ibid. :— the worship of the Gentiles 
was idolatry, why. ibid,: — toworabipour 
Saviour as man and God, is not idolatry*, 
why. iWd. : — to worship the Eucharist is 
or IB not idolatry, according to what iii. 
653-4 ; — to worship a man inspired by the 
Holy GhoBt, is idolatry, iii. 654. 
■> idolatry, is lo worship by signs of an in- 
ternal and real honour, iii. 655 ; — a wor- 



ship of images' whiah is icMtdolmu and 
a siu, but nut idolatry, ibid. 
the worsliip of the calf by the Israelites, 
was idolatry, why. iii, 658. 
to paint an image of God, is lo make an 
idol. iiL 668: — of angels or of men dead, 
is or is not idolatry, when, iii. 659. 
in the kingdom of God, idolatry is a re- 
nunciation of alle^noe. iii. 709, iL 313; 
— the process against it what. ibid, 
idolatry easily fastened on the greatost 
part of men, why. ii. 227. 

jBAWiDBY^the passion of love, with four 
that it is not mutual, iii. 44. 

Jedbo — the prophet, iii. 371. 

Jehoiadas — ^his slaying of Athalia was 
either by authority of king Joosh, or was 

Jehosophat — reproved by the prophet 
Jeha for aiding the king of Israel i^ainat 
the Syrians, iii. 474. 

Jehd— the prophet that anointed him, 
called a madman, iii. 67. 

Jeputha — caused his daughter to be sa- 
crificed. iiL aOO. V. 357:— both innocent, 
ibid. : — hia vow accepted of God. ii. 266. 

Jerrmiah — prophesii^ in the time of Ja- 
siah. iiL 373; — his wamiug lo Jasiah. 
iii. 412 ; — bid the people not to obey tlio 
prophets, iiL 424-5:— hia testimony, that 
the kingdom of God by the new cove- 
nant is not of this worid. ii , 857. 

JehoBoAM — the prophet sent to prophesy 
against the altar set up by him, how de- 
ceived, iiL 362: — the revolt to him often 
tribes from Behoboam. iiL 474: — the 
miraculous withering of his hand. it.331. 

Jbboue — St, what books of Scripture he 
has acknowledged, and whit deatared 
ApoetypkaL iii. 367: — his remark upon 
the ending of the sacerdotal kingdom of 
the Jews, ii. 245. 

Jbrusalem — the rebuilding of the walls 
and houses of Jerusalem after the return 
from the Captivily. iiL 371:— the New 
JervuJem to come down to God's people 
from heaven. iiL 439, 
in it God shall reign at the coming again 
of Chriat, iiL 453 :— from it ahall pro- 
ceed the salvation of the Gentiles, iii. 
453-4, 455. 

the Temple of, was Goirt hmue. iii. 458. 
the sack of iiL 516. 

Jbbds — put tu death as an enemy to 



for claiming a kingdom on earth, 
— his title on the Gross, ibid.: — cro- 
with a crown of thorns, ibid.:— ti 
lieve in Jcsut, and to believe tbnt Jf 
Cliriit, one and the same thing, iii. 
See Christ. 
j£Wfi — -held madmen to be prophet 
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66> 639 : — or, aa tlicv Ihoaght tho iplrlt 
good or bad, demoniaca. ibid. 389, 639 : 
— aome called both propbeta sod demo- 
niara, madmen, ibid. : — or ihe same 
bath demoniac and madman, ibid, 
how they Tell into the opinion cf poma- 
sion. iii 67. 

placed felicity in tbe ncqnisition of the 
gross pleasares otn^se. iii. G7 : — thought 
anj one that behaved himself in an ei- 
traordinary manner to be possessed with 
a good or an evil snirit. ibid, 
their religion forbidden at Rome 
104: — were the peculiar kingdom of 
God ibid. 605: — would own subjer-^ — 
to no mortal Btata ibid. 
exlanninated Ihe inhubitantsof the land 
thej got possession of by war. iii. 234. 
were sUired up to reject God, and call 
for a king after the manner of the na- 
tions, by what. iii. 314,400, 419, 441, 
449, 470, 479, 6S2, 606. 
supposed tpikpat/ to bo a kind of posses- 
sioQ by spirits, iii. 317. 
the law was read and expounded to tbe 
Jews on their Sabbath, iii. 328, 668. 
reedified the Temple, building with l__ 
hand and holding the Bword with the 
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Tovemed in the prophetic Mngdon 
le God Ibeir king by pact at Mount 



daily expected the Messiah for their 
king, but rejected him when be came. 
iii. 363;— expected him to reeslablisb 
Ibe kingdom of God. iii. 552. 
very few learned Jews that were 
perfect in the Greek tongtie,wben. iii.STG. 
called apparitions ^htUi and angdi, good 
or bad. iii. 387 : — what they understood 
by Mpiril. iii. 38B: — their opinion con- 
cenmi| the an^ of God. iii 363: — of 
demoniacs, ibid, 

were a holy nation, why. iii, 404. 
their quality of hoiiTig for a sign, after 
they had bound themselves to submis- 
sion, iii. 469, 472. 

their civil law was the taw of Moses, iii. 
471. ir. 171. 

their dvil troubles, divisions, and calami- 
ties {rom their disobedience to their so- 
vereigns, iii. 472; — understood not that 
the right to supreme power both in po- 
licy and religion was in the high-priests, 
and after them the kings, ibid.: — after 
the death of Eleazar sod Joshua, did 
every man that which was right in bis 
own eyes. iii. 473: — consulted such as 
thcv guessed to be prophets, ibid. ; — 
their practice no aigiunent against the 



right of supremacy In religion being in 

their kines. iii. 474. 

during the Captivili/ had no commOD- 

wcaltb, iiL 474, GI7: — on their return, 

renewed the covenant with God. ibid. 

ibid. ii. 248 : — soon after became subject 

to the Greeks, iii, 474. 

their religion much comipled b^ the 

Greek demonolr^y and the doctrine of 



the C 
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ir had th 



i. 475, 



nd subjects, were ex- 
pecting the Messiah and the kingdom oF 
God. iii. 480. 

their rite of baptism, iii. 483. 
some otthcnibeheved Paul preaching at 
Thessalonioa, and some believed not, 
why. iii, 509-10; — had no interpreter of 
tbeir Scripture by whose interpretadon 
tbey were bound to stand, iii 510. 
were bound expressly to receive Ibe de- 
termination of all hard questions from 
the priests and judges of Israel lor the 
lime beine. iii. GIO. 

^om the loss of the FoAinc of Oe law, 
till its finding again in the time of Josias, 
had no written law of God, but ruled 
according to their own discretion or Uie 
direction of their prophets, lil. 916. 
were originally shepherds, iii SS6. 
their public person til! the Captivity, the 
king. iii. 534. 

Ibeir expectation of a Messiah, bow it 
made them obnoxious lo the imposturss 
of prophets and workers of miracles, iii 

are forbidden to choose a stranger for 
their king. iii. 579. 

how it is tbat Jews and Gentiles are to- 
lerated in the Boman Church, whereso- 
ever the pope's eoclesiastieal power is re- 
ceived, iii. 609. 

their courts of jusdce the jHdsef, and the 
couneit. iii. 635i— thought they had ful- 
filled the law, how. ibid, : — drew the dis- 
tinction between sin and sin from the 
difference of their courts of justice, ibid, 
whence they derived the contagion of 
the Greek demonrdngy. iii 639: — attri- 
buted all good to the tpirii of God, atl 
evil lo an evil demon, ibid. ; — said of a 
person unclean in n notorious degree, 
that he had an amyleaa ipinV. ibid, 
sud of Christ, that he had a deoll, why. 
iii. 639-40. 

when oat of their coantry, turned their 
faces, in praying lo God, towards Jeru- 
salem, iii. 652, 656: — their worship of 
the calf was idohttry, why. iii 658, 
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their tyua/ogiia iiSereA in nune onl; 
from publio Bchoola. iii. 66S : — w«re held 
in every Gentile city where the JewE 
inhabitDii. ibid, : — were originalty Hcbools 
of the law of Mosea. iii. 668, 669: — but 
corrupted the text with false commenta- 
ries Bjid vnin tradilions. iii. 670; — lurned 
the doetiine of their law into & fiintasti- 
cnl kind of philosophy concerning the 
ineomprahenaible nature of God and of 
spirits, ibid. ;— compounded their phi- 
losophy with Ae philosophy and the- 
ology of the Grecians, ibid, 
did not rightly interpret the law of 
Mosea. ii. 62. 
marriage was, by their law, dissoluble. 

wero bound, in the kingdom of God, 

to obey Iheir princes in all things not 

being treason against divine majesty. 

ii, 249. 

expected Christ their king to bo sent 

from God, to redeem them and bear rule 

over all nations. iL 252, 

tho seditions Jews in Jerusalem could 

agree against their enemies, and fighc 

amongst themselves, iv, 127. 

their law, oisil and divine, was the same, 

iv. 171: — the interpreters the priests, 

who were sabordinate to tbe king, ibid. ; 

— amongst tbem, the power spiritual and 

temper^ always in the same hand, i v. 1 9 1. 

the notion the commoD sort of Jews hod 

of God. V. 140. 

their priesthooJ, and judicature. tI 

IgnoMihy— what iii. 302. 

loNOBANCE — is midwBj between 






i. 25: 



— does not set men so tai ont of tbe way, 
as relying on false rules, iii, 36. 
without malice malteB men able to be- 
lieve and tell lies, snd sometimes to 
vent them, iii, 9a, 

to enjoin a belief in contradictories, 
argument of ignorance, iiL 106. 
is defect of understanding, iii. 279. 
Image — the statuary does not make, but 
find the image, i. ep. to Reader, 
what it was tbe Latins colled ipecia and 
ivtagn. i. 404: — what, imoffiuea and vm- 

the magnitude of the images, of sight, 
depends on tbe solid angle made by tbe 
endeavour outwards, i. 405. 
after the object removed, an image of 
the thing seen still retained. iiL 4; — hu( 
more obscure, ibid. 

tbe worship of images, of Gentile inven- 
tion, iii. 101, G45:— to what end. ibid. 
— was absurd, iii. 353, 
images were made gods not by the car- 1 
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vers, bat by the people that pmyed to 
them, iii 353. 

the worahij) of, not instituted by Moses, 
nor by Christ, iii. 64S ^— not brought in 
by the Gentiles, but left amongst them 
after they had given their names to 
Christ, ibid,; — was forbidden to the 
Jews, why. iii. 646 ; — the texts of Scrip- 
tare set up for the worship of images. 



which, iii. 649: — are also called 
pliiaUainu, ibid. 

no image of a thing mvUilile. iii, 649 :— 
nor of a thing infinite, ibid.:— none of 
Ood or of the soul of man. ibid, 
image, in its larger sense, what. iiL 650. 
the purpose for which images set up, 
was by the name to represent the per- 
son mentioned in the history, iii, 650. 
in the largest sense, what. iii. 650;— to 
worship an im^;e, what iii. 651, 656; — 
the worship of, from fear of death, is a 
sin in case it be by men whose actions 
are looked on as a ught to guide others, 
iii. 655, 656. 



the worship of, by the Roman Church, is 
not allowed by the word of God. iii. 656- 
; — was partly left ii 



of the Gentiles, partly augmented by the 
bishops of Itome. iii. 657, 659. 
the second commandment distinguishes 
between images commanded by God to 
be set up, and those set up by ourselves. 
iii. 657. 

Christian sovereigns ought to break 
down images, why. iii, 6S7. 
the worship of imaces by ignorant peo- 
ple, and their belief concerning them at 
the present day. iii. 657-S. 
the painting of images of angels or of 
men dead, is idolatry or not idolatry, 
when. iii. 659. 

the worship of images originated in the 
great value set on the workmanship of 
statues, iii 659-60:— the worship of the 
images of Christ and hia apoatles, how it 
grew more and more idolatrous, iii 660: _ 
— was opposed by divers emperors and ' 
councils, but too late or too weakly, iii. 
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re.gnc 



naoding 



worship 



God in an image before those that con- 
sider it honourable, is to be obeyed, ii. 
223:— bnt not in the kingdom of God, 
where idolatry U forbidden, ii 223, n. 
231, n. 



images or conceptions of things without 
Qs, n-haUir. S; — arc not destroyed by 
tbe iib»ence or destruction of the things 
inugined. It. 3: — how colled, ibid.i — the 
image of colour a.ad_fiffun:, theooly know- 
ledge ne haie cF objects by aigbt. ibid, 
there is nothing really without ua, which 
we call an image or eoionr. iv. 4 -, — image 
or colour, is but ao apparitian of the 
motion worked bj the object in the 
brain, ibid.: — tbe uoBge reBected ia not 
in the water or mirror, o proof that 
imsges are really nothing without us. iv 
S : — the iinsgo remains, though the sense 
be pust. ir. 9:— is more obscure tc 
waking men, why. ibid. 
images in ^ap, are strong and clear fu 
in sense ilselE iv. B. 
images are compounded, how. iv. II. 
IK.IOIMAT1UH — and sensu, the causes of thi 
motions of the mind. i. 72-3, 74:— tbc 
sabject of phy^cal conl«mplati( 



the I. 
fectly ai 









:r to the word fa^cy, why. i 



what it is the Latins call imagiiiaHi 

4 : — applied improperly to all the other 

is found in men and other animals, 
well sleeping as waking, iii. 4-5. 
the imaginadon of the past obscured by 
objects more present succeeding, as the 
voice of a man in the noise of the day. 
iiL 6; — the longer the time since the 
sense of the object, the weaker tbe ima- 
gination. iHd. 

fflgnifies the sense itself decayed, iii. 5: 
— ima^natioD and memory but one 
thing, which for divers consideratioQB 
has divers names, iii. 6, G37. 
imagination tiiaple and compoHnd. iiL 6. 
imaginations arising from the great im- 
pressions mode in sense. iiL 6: — have tio 
pardcular nunc, why. ibid, 
imaginations of them that sleep, are 
dreams. J. 336, 399. iii. 6, 637. iv. 10:— 
have, as all other imaginadons, been be- 
fore either totally or by parcels in the 

sleep, but what proceeds from the agita- 
tion of the inward parts of the body. iii. 
7 : — imaginations formerly mode, why in 
sleep they appear as if a man 
waking, ibid. 
the doctrine of the Schools, concerning 
sense and imagination, iii- 10. 
no transition from inmgination to 
g^ation, whereof we havo not bad the 



like in sense, iii. II: — why. ibid.:— in 
course of time there is no longer any 
certainty, what on imagining one thing 
we shall imagine next, why, iii. 12. 
is tbe first beginning of all voluntary 

whatsoever is pleasure in the sense, ia 
pleasure also in tbe imagination. iiL B7. 
men stand in awe of their own imagioa- 

the plessure of the imagination of poa- 
scBsing the goods of onotber man, is no 
breach of the bw, eAoh ihalt not coml. iit. 
277:— or of the death of one's enemy, 
any sin. ibid. 

the imagination called ii^^ wbaL iii. 
2.637. 

one of the Faouldes of the mind whenoo 
called the magaialkm. iiL 649. 
definition of imagauition. iv. 9, 12. 
imagination begets motion in the vital 
parts, and motion in those porta begets 
imnginstjon. ir. 10. 

all imaginations after sense are either 
delight, pain, appttae, or feat. iv. 32 :-^JUt 
weaker than in sense, ibid. :— considera- 
tion, understanding, reason, and all the 
passions of tbe mind, are imaginations- 
V. 368-9,401. 

iHPElitMENT — taking owsy impedimeDt 
no cause of motion, i. 213, 344. 
nothing subject to, that is not subject to 
motion, iii. 197. 

lUFETUs— what it is. i. 207, 31B-19. 

if a point at rest, do not move to tbe 
least possible impetus, it will yield lo 
none. L 212;-^ point moved with thB 
least possible impetus, imjunging upcm 
a body at rest, how hard soever it be, 
will make it yield, ibid. 

Impostcre— if wrought by confederacy, 
nothing howsoever impossible to be done, 
that ia impossible to be believed, iii. 43G: 
— many men conspiring, one to seem 
lame, another to cure bim, and all the 
rest to bear witness, will deceive many 
men. ibid. 

lupHiGOMiiENT — deprivation of liberty by 
public authority. iiL 303:— is for iaJ« 
custody, and for pnnishmenL ibid.: — 
comprehends all restraint of motion by 
an external ohslacle. ibid. 

Impuoence — the contempt of good repu- 
tation, iii, 47 : — its effect in democratioal 
assemblies, vi. 2S0 : — is the goddess of 
rhetoric, ibid. ' 

iNCiNTiTioN — texts of Scriptore concern- 
ing the wonders worked uy the Egypt- 
ian enehanlecs. iiL 432:— no pUoB ia 
Scripture tellelh us what encliantroent j 
it. iii. 433: — ia but imposture and dela- 



mankind, ibid, : — if t, miraclu BGGminglv 
done by incantation be not to tbo editl- 
caCion of God'a people, nothing is cn- 
□hinted but tlie spectator. iiL 433^. 
the turning of consMratton into incanta- 
tion, lui abuse of tbe Scripture, iii. 610; 
— prttotiaed br the priest on the bread 
and wine in the sacrament of the Lord's 
Ronper. iii. SlO-ll i — in the ceremony 
of bipllBm. iii. 6IS-13: — in the rites of 
tnamage, extreme nnction, conspcratiDg 
churches and churchyards, iii. 613. 

Incidence — see Keflectioh. 

Incobpobeai.— (etrible phantasms raised 
in the minds of men slewing and waking, 
and received for real things under the 
□ame of ghmU and incorporeal sub- 
Stsnoes. i. 402. 

incorporeal bodr, incorporeal substance, 
names oonLradictorj and inconsistent, 
iii. 27. it. 62; — the opinion of spirits 
being incorporeal could never enter Che 
mind of man by nature, why. iiL 96. 
ffuAjitdfbv incorporeal, words which destroy 
each other, iii. 3SI, 393; — unless corpo- 
real be taken in the vulgar manner for 
such substances as ore perceptible to our 
external senses, iii, 3B6, 393. 
how incorporeal substances can bo ca- 
pable of pain. iii. 676: — ore uot capablu 
of place, ibid. 

the word ixcorporad, not to be found in 
the Kble. iv. 61, 3D5, 333, 436. 
to say that God is on incorporeal sub- 
.0 say there is no God at all. 
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tiles, i 
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—gods of the Gen- 



the disease of an ineabui. ii. 1S9. 
Independektb— their porlv.vi.l67, 407:— 
one of the brood hatched by the praaby- 

getting nOBSesaion of the city. vi. 341 ;~ 
the killing of God's anointed, done by 
their bands, vi, 357. 

Ihdu — one of the moat ancient of king- 
doms, iii, 666 ; — tbe Indies, iji. 700; — 
her philosophors. vi. 279-80. 

Injmonation — anger for great hurt done 
to another, when we conceive it to be 
done by injunf. iii. 43 ; — the languogi 



or.i 



.op'?' 



i 50. 



iNDiyiDCATioN — tho bcp;inning of, contro- 
versy about amongst philosophers, i. 135: 
— imUviduily, wherein placed hy dififer- 



ent writers, ibid, : — the beginning of, 
not Co be always taken either from tbe 
roattiir alone, or from the form alone, i. 
137. 

Inddlqence — the doctrine of indolgcncea, 
whence, iii. 616; — enriches the clergy, 
iii. 693. ii. 31 8 :— indulgences, the money 
in which they make payment, iii. 699. 

ItrottSTBT— none, In the war oforery man 
against erery roan. iii. 113. 

iHrALLlBiuTf — in mysteries of faith, was 
promised by Christ to bis apostles till 
the day of judgment. iL 397; — is equi- 
valent to all dominion, ipirUaal and tent- 
paraL ii, 317 1 — the pretension of the 
pope, that in kiifniilui capacilf he cannot 

the pastors of a Christian Chorch, bow 
far infaUible. iv. 345 ;— their infallibility 
consists in what v. 869. 

Infant— new-bom, has few appetites and 
aversiouH, for want of experience and 
memory, i. 40?!— nor so great a variety 
of animal motion as in those more grown, 
ibid,; — approaches and retires Irom the 
SHtue thing, as doubt prompts. 1. iOSi- — 
comes to know what things to be pur- 
sued and avoided, how. ibid. ; — acquires 
the usa of nerves and organs, how. ibid. 

iNFERNtrs— the place where all men remain 
till the resurrection, iii. 444. 

Ikfidel — the wrath of God renoincU, not 
ihall coTne, upon tliem. iii. 521. 

Infinite — to be divided into infinite parts, 
whot. i, 63-4;— in what sense true, that 



nnmber, to be understood aa indefinite, 
i. 99: — linite and infinite jMtetKiaffy, what, 
ibid.: — Id infinite space, whaCsoever point 
we Cake, the distance from us is finite, 
ibid. 

of that which is infinite, it cannot bo 
said to be a whole ornw. i. 99-!0(). ii. 215. 
whether the world be infinite, meaning 
of the question, i. 100. 
infinite divisibility of spaoe and time, 
wliat. L 100. 

ths knowledge of, never to be attained 
by a finite inquirer. L 411 : — no phantasm 
of.i. 411-12. iL 214.15;— the nature of 
infinite and eternal known to God only. 
i. 413;— to wbom he has committed the 
judgment of. ibid. 

that Ihere is a mean between iafinile and 
the greatest of things seen or imagined, 
not easily acknowledged. L 447. 
no idea or conception of infinite, iii. 17; 
—the name is used to signify our inabi- 
lity to conceive the ends or hounda of 
Che thing named, ibid. 
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Informehs — their nnmben cannot bo 
KreaL vi 44: — if it is, Ibo fault is in the 
kff. ibid. 

Ingratitude — the breach of tho fourth 
law of nature, iii. 138: — has what rela- 
tian to grace, ibid.: — of the third law of 
nature. li. 35 : — is not usually termed an 
injurg, why. ibid. IT. 99. 

iNjORy— what, iii 119. ii- 30. IT. 95. 140 
' — BO called aa being nntjure. ibid. ii. 31 
JT. 96: — why injury and injustice art 
like what the scholars call an ahiardUy. 
ibid. ibid. ibid. 

is sometimes done to one, the damage 
another, iii 136. ii 3S. iv. 96. 
no injury, where no obligation, iii. 136 : 
— wheru no contract, ii. 3I-a, 34, 101. 
mloiti nm jit bijwia. iii 137. ii SH, US. 
IT. 140: — to du injury to oneself, itn. 
possible, iii. 1 63. 

injuries and violences, aggravated by the 
greatness of the persons doing them. iii. 
333. 



702. 

in the state of oature, injury or injustice, 
none, ii 9, 12. 

titjurji and uajiut action or omission, the 
same thing, ii. 31 :— both the same with 
breach of faith, ibid. 
■Rjtir^, relates to some person as well a: 
some law, ii 31, n. :— is released at th( 
will of (he person injured, ii 33, n. 
all damage, in the slate of nature, dom 
not for self-conserration, is an injury ti 
God. ii 46, n. 

the difference between injury and damage, 
is unknown to brute animals, ii 67. 
IB; Bry consists not in inequality of things 
exchanged, bat in the ineqatdity assumed 
to themselves by men above their fel- 
lows. IT. 98 : — how little soever, is always 
grisTous, why. iv. 165. 
Ibjcstice — cruelly, profaneuess &c., why 
called Kandaloui in the authors of reli- 
gion, iii 106 : — are an argument of dis- 
belief ia power invisible, mid. 
iniasdce, what, iii 119, 231, 680: — 
whether it can stand with reason, iii. 
132. 

of manners, ia the dispositioo to do in- 
jury, iii 136: — of an action, supposes a 
rrson injured, ibid. 
ia injustice for a man to do anything 
for which be may be punished by his 
own authority, iii. 160. 
to hire Iriends in the sovereign assembly, 
where a man's own cause is to he de- 
bated, no injustice, iii. 323. 
in supposed injury, to complain before 




consulting with the law, is im 

261. 

the inlentioD to do an unjust action, 
though by accident hindered, ia injus- 
tice, iii. 330. 

iodignatioD carries men not only against 
the authors and actors of injustice, but 
against all power likely to protect them, 
iii 337. 

is naturally punished with violence of 
enemies, why. iii. 357. 

t injustice, iii. 457. 



n the si 



eof n; 



^, relates to some law, injury to 
some person as well as law. ii. 31, n. ; — 
injustice may be against the magiatrate 
only, or against God only. ibid, 
no injustice to one man in giving to 
another more tlian he merits. iL 34, 49. 
iv. 110. 

to define the sin of iBi'Mitice belongs to 
the sovereign power, it S65-7. 
injuatice and isijuify, their difference, vi 

as. 

iNNOPKNT—m, pope, iii 571, 607,612. 
Innocent— is who. iii. 264:— to punish the 

innocent, contrary to the law of nature. 

ibid. 



punishes men notwithstand- 
ing the conformity of their speeches and 
actions to the law. ill 684 ^— extends tho 
power of the law 10 the thoughts and 
couacience. ibid.; — is against the law of 

Insane — see Madnebs. 
NSPlHATlON — koowleilge from inspiration 
or revelation, not the subject of philoso- 
phy, i II. 

the arrogating of inspiration, sultident 
argument of madness, iii, 63. iv. 327. 
the opinion of inspiration often begiiu 
from some lucky finding of an error ge- 
nerally held by others, iii. 64. 
the pretence of inspiration tends to the 
dissolution of all civil government, iii 
312. 

to say one speaks by natural inspiration, 
is to say one has an ardent desire to 
speak, or some strong opinion of oneself 
for which one can give no sufficient rea- 
son, iii. 362. 

no sign now leftwhereby to acknowledge 
the pretended inspiration of any man. 
iii 365. 

taken properly, is the blowing into a man 
of a thin and subtle wind, iii 394 : — or if 
spirits be incorporeal, the blowing in of 
a phantasm, ibid. 

ia used in the Scriptures only metapho- 
rically, iii. 394. iv. 328, 335: -'does not 
signity good spirits entering into men to 
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make tfaem prophesy, or evil spiriM lo 
QaJEe them phreneuc iii. 396:~but tlir 

Kwer of God working hy causes un- 
own to UB. ibid. iv. 328. 
the gpeaking of a prophet \>y fnipiralniR, 
tiot a manner of God^fl speaking different 
JTom vision, iii. 418. 
impliea a gift Bupemalural, and the in 
mediato hand of God. iii. 590;^he thi 
pretends to, pretends to be o prophet, 
and is subject to the exDminalion of the 
Church, ibid. 

the dangerous dilemma of those that pre- 
tend divine inspiration to be a super- 
natural entering of the Holy Ghost into 
a man, and not an acquisition of God's 
graces, iii 654. 

he whose nonsense seems t« be a divine 
speech, must neoesBarily eeem to be in. 
spired from above, ii. 157. 
is a species of folly, iv. 58 1 — all know- 
ledge of, mnst proceed from Scripture. 
iv. 63:— its signs are fmracla. ibitt: — is 
to be proved not by miracles, but by 
conformity of doctrine to the arlicle Resits 
ii Oiriit. IV. 64. 

a foolish custom, for men that can from 
the principles of nature speak wisely, to 
love to be thought to speak by inspira' 
tiOD, like a bagpipe, iv. 448. 

Inetant— is an undivided, not an indivisi- 
ble time. i. 206. 

Ihbtkdbent— of government, swom to by 
Cromwell, vi. 393-3. 

Xntehpebancb— is naturally punish ed with 
disease, whv. iii. 357. 

Intention — is Che last appetite in delibe- 

inlrntiimi and ini'/jnaliani, the appeliCef 

of deliberation, called the mill iv. 273. 

as to the law of God, where the inten- 
tion is right the action is so also. vi. 148, 

Ihtbhrogatidh — denotes the desire of 
knowledge, i. S9. iii. 40. 

InTERsiDeBeAL — bodies, what. i. 44S 

Inutile — evil in the means, iii. 42. 

Ietvention — the faculty of, b^ the Latins 
called lagaeiiat and aoLrtia. iii. 14:- -'"- 
r™™««iKa. ibid. 

iToAB — was drawn from the boms of the 
altar, a proof for drawing traitors 

Job — his eitpostulafion with God for his 
many afflictions notwithstanding *>■• 



from his power, ibii 

is not a f^gned person, iii. 37S:^the 

book of, seoma to he not a history, but 
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treatise, ibid. : — what pert of it In prose, 
and what in verse, ibid.: — has no mark 
of the lime wherein written, iii. 371. 
his complaint of the mortality of this na- 
ture, iii. 44a;^his saving, that immor- 
tality beginneth not Ull the resurrection, 
ibid. 

Jouh — the prophet, iii. 373: — his descrip- 
tion of tlie day of judgment, iii. 4.'i5. 

JoBN — king, the barons maintained in their 
rebellion against him by the French, iii 
310, fi74. 

the Baptiit, called an angel, iii. 392. 
SaijilJolai, the words no man hath atanded 
into hiaan but he that came duwa &c.. are 
the words of St. John himself, not of our 
Saviour, iii. 441-2. 

Saint John, the apostle beloved of our 
Lord. iii. 526. 

the Bapliil, began his preaching wilb Ihi 
kingdom of God u af hand. iii. 549 :— pro- 
claimed Jesus, king of the Jews. iii. 591; 
— preached only the approach of the 
kingdom of Chnal, iv. 178. 
Saint John, wby reported that he shonld 
not die. iii. 6 1 9 :^the report neither con- 
firmed nor refuted, ibid, 
tlie Baptist, did nut exorcise the water of 
Jordan, iii. 6S1: — was said by the Jews, 
to have a dail, why. iii. 639. 
the heresies suppressed b^ the publish- 
ing of SC Johns Gospel, iv. 391. 

Jonas — -the prophet iii. 373: — bis prophe- 
cy in what words contained, ibid,: — is 
not the author of the book called by his 
name, why. ibid. 

Joseph — his wisdom called by Pbanioli, 
/A. ^iril 0/ God. iii. 384:— God spake to 
him in a dream, iii. 433. 

JosEPHCB — a ieamcd Jew that tfrote in 
the time of Domitian. iii. .167 :— reckons 
lea! hooka 
e eloquently i 



^d the c(, 

between God and ihem. ibid.i— slain for 
not hearkening to the words of Pharaoh- 
Necho tbeidolaler. iii. 412. ii. 347:— on 
the finding of thefOai of Vie Late in the 
'Temple, sent the high priest to consult 
tIieprophete8aHulda.iiL 471,474.11.248. 
JosnnA— iii.107; — the book of,wriClen long 
after his time. iii. 370l — desired Mosei 
to forbid the seventy elders i¥om pro- 
phesying, iii. 386, 421, 488. iJ. 240;— 
was ordained by Moses to prosecute the 
bringing of God's people into the pro- 
mised land, ihid.i — bnt prevented by 
death, ibid. 



from hia death tiQ the (ima of Sanl, terrg 



thesi 

had God's^i 

Canaauiles. 
Joy — pkosurca of the mind arising; i^om 

eipeclBtion proceedini; from foresight of 

the consequences of things, iii. 43 1 — -joy, 

delight of mind. iy. 34, _ 
Jo ICE— carries off the king to the army. 

Ibeland — the Irish rebellion, vi. 263:^ — 
the scitle of payments for adventurers in 
Irish lands, vl S87: — the rebels ^piin 
grown terrible, vi. 365 ! — the Coiftderate 
party.and the A'uiiliD't. vi.3G7: — ia com- 
pletely anhdued hy Cromwell, ibid. 

Ihetok— Cromwell'a son-in-law. vL 334: 
— big caj 
to compli 
there of the plague. 

laoN — all iron, by lying in the pli 
the meridian, acquires polarity, i 
— ceuaed by the endeavour acquired by 
the diurnal motion of tbe earth, ibid. ;— 
being rubbed by the londstone, acquires 
potanty. and tiiat the like poles of^eaoh 
nill avoid each other, ibid. : — possible 
cause of. ibid. 530, 

IlitAC— his vision of God. iii 41Si— the 
covenant renewed witli him. iii. 463. ii. 
23S. 

ISAIAR — the prophet. iiL 373 : — hia de- 
scription of the atate of salvation, iii. 
452-3: — his reproof of Hozekiah. iiL 474 : 
— be and the rest of the prophets fore- 
told only events to happen in or afte" 
the Captivity, ii. S38: — could not be hel< 
for prophets at the time, ibid, : — contain, 
little more than a description of thi 
coming and the works of Christ, il S52 

IsBAELITEB — revolted from God during 
Moses' absence of 40 days. iii. 107:— set 
up a golden calf for their God. ibid. ; — 
after tbe death of Moses, Aaron jcc, 
served Baal, ibid.: — refused to have God 
for their king, when. iii. lOS, 400. 
were a commonweal Ih in the wilderness, 
iii. 234:^ — had no proper^' in land, till 
they came into the land of promise, ibid, 
choae God for their king by covenant, 
upon promise of possession of the land 
of Canaan, iii. 397. 
God, the Holy One of Israel, iii. 40 
were a people holg to God. iii. 405. 
their promise of obedienoe to Most 



1 



Ibeir judicial law. i 

sometimes fastened to their labour of 

making bricks, at other times ran^ng 



then 






ment executed : 
707. ii. 243. 



the freest people, and the grWltcBt enemy 
to human subjection, why. ii. S32i — re- 
newed the covenant of Abraham with 
God at Mount Sinai, ibid.: — -were a peo- 
ple greedy of prophets, ii. 943: — by what 
right they dispoiVKaaed the Canaanites. 
vi. 148.— See Jews. 

Jdcunda — good in cfibct, as the end de- 
sired, iii. 41 : — so called ajvanvb. iii 42, 
iv. 31. 

JnD£A — (ifovorned by tbe Roman people, 
was not a democracy, nor an ariatooracyt 
bnt a monarchy, iii. 179-80: — was the 
Holy Land. iii. 405:— was under the do- 
minion of Alexander and his G reek suo- 

JoDAa— Iscariot, the election of an apostle 
in his place, iii. 423, 524: — his apostle- 
ship called hia bMnprie. iii 526 :— carried 
the purse, iii. 534 :— possessed with a 
resolution to betray Christ, iii. 554: — 
Satan enlored into him, what it means. 
iii 642 : — hanged himself, and his bowels 
gushed out, a proof for embowelling 
traitors. \i. 127. 

JddAb — GaliliEUS. it. 233. 

Judge — a learned and uncorrupt judge, 
much worth in time of peace, iii. 76. 
in a atato of nature, every man is judge. 
iii. 128. 



nail 



of the country wl 
troversv lay. iii i 



the judges w 



liable to excep- 
tion, ibid. 

may be compared to the organs of voice 
in the body natural, iii 230. 
he that giveth a just sentence for a re- 
ward,_is not a Just judge, iii 244. 
the wisdom ofsubordinate judges makea 
not the law. iiL 256: — in all courts, the 
sovereign ia he that judgeth. iii. 257 : — 
the sentence of the subordinate judge is 
tho sovereign's sentence, ibid, 
the judge must regard the reason which 
moved the sovereign to make the law. 
iii 257, 258. 

his interpretation of the law is authentic, 
because given by the authority of the 
sovereign, iii. 263. 



J 



•entenoe contrail lo ihi 
already giten by him in (ho like case, 
ngt consonant to equity, iii. 263-*;— I! 
sentences of all the judges that ever hm 
been, cannot maka a law contrary to the 
laws, of nature, iii. SG'l. 
all judgoa, sovereign and snbordinaCe, 
that refuse to boar proof, though the 
sentence be just, are unja)it judges, iii. 
26S:— the sentence of the judge is law K 
the parties pleuding, but not Co any suc- 
cpeijing judge, ibid. 

his duty, if [he letter of the law do nol 
authorize a reosanable sentence, to sap- 
ply il with the law of nature, iii. 267:— 
if the civil law be silent, ifem. iv. 827. 
the abilities of a good judge, are not thf 
study of the law. iii. 268. vi. 6S:— gels 
the facts from the witnesses and the Taw 
from the advocates, ibid. ibid. 
in England the jury ore the Judges, both 
□f the fact and of the right, iii. 289. 
B good judge made, by a right under- 
Etiuiding of^equity. iii. 369: — by a good 
natural roaaon. ibid. ri. 86i— by i: 



tbe chief justices in England resemble 
theprgetors and ediles of Rome. iii. 270: 
— the judges in England iu% properly but 

two inconveniences consequent upon the 
benefit of the jndgea arising from the 
mnltitude of causes, nourishing of suits, 
and contention about jurisdiction, iii.306. 
nothing more common than the scotfs 
and insults ofjudges to defendants, i 
iv. 101. 

corrupt judges, the consequences of. ii 
180-81. IV. 217: — the duty of Boverrigns 
to hearken t^thecomplsiiita laid against 
corrupt judges, ii. 181. iv. 217. 
to judgt, is by inierpreiatian to apply tbe 
law to a particular cast>. ii. 193,221,2'" 
judges seek for their judgments not 
their own breasts, but in the precedents 
of fbrmer judges, vi. 45: — the conse 
quence hereof, what, vi, 86. 
JODOEB — the time of the Judpet in Israel. 
iii. 489-70- ii. H5, 242:— no sovereign 

Eowerin Israel iii. 469:^were chosen 
y God extraordinarily to Bave bia re. 
bellious subjects from the enemy, iii. 
470: — the right to the sovereigntj' re- 
maining Bttll in the hi^h priest, ihid. ii 
242: — -were obeyed out of reverence to 
their favour with God. ibid. 
JuDQUENT— to disoeru the means conduc- 
ing lo an end. gotten by experience, i. 
. 398:^ good judgment, finds out dif- 
ferenoes in things like one another, i. 



IX. XCIX 

899. ilL 97, iv. 53:— ia not distinct from 
senaa properly so called, i. 399 : — is nu'- 
mory of the difforcncea of particular 
phantasms remaining for some time. ib. 
in enquiry of the truth of past and fu~ 
tore, the last opinion is thejuo^Fnent. iii. 
G2:— is commended for itself, without 
tbe help of fancy, iii. 57 : — without fancy, 
is wit liL 60:— ^cy without judgment, 
not. ibid. 

without the passion of desire of power, 
no great fimcy or much judgment iii. 61. 
he that is partial in judgment, is tha 



le of war. 



i, U2, 



every particular judgment is a law lohim 

whose case is adjudged, iii. 272. 

as a man's judgment, so also his oon- 

falae judgment by corruption of judges 
or witnessee, the evil consequencea of to 
be showed to the people, iii, 330. 
the day of, described by Joel, iii. 45S: 
—is called the lail rfoy, why, iii. 478 :— 
the authority of earthly sovereigns not 
to be put down till then. iii. 498 : — is the 
day ol the restoration of the kingdom of 
God, iii. 596: — described by Peter, iii. 

Btvorit;? of the (acuity of judgment, its 

effect iii. 701 :— judgment and fancy majr 

have place in the same man by turns, iii. 

702. 

ia the virtue of the 



JuDlcATunE— the right of, what iii, IBS: 
—belongs to tbe sovereign power, ibid , 
188, 228, 568. 11.76, 144, 221:— the right 
lo it and to the militia, power aa absolute 
as man can transfer lo man, iii. 192. 
anact of judicature, what it is. iii. SG:1, 
salariea uncertain and caana], proceeding 
froin the execution of tbe office, in judi- 
cature, are hurlfut to the commonwealth. 

JiTPlTER — nothing so celebrated in him as 
his adulteries, iii, 8 1 :— swearing by. iii. 
129. ii. 27. iF.93i— deposed hia father 
Saturn, iii. 132: — believed to be tbe 
avenger of injustice, iii. 132: — repre' 
sented as armed with a tfaunderbolt to 
subdue iLe giants, iii. G09. 
Jujriter and other Gentile gods were per- 
liapa men that living had done great and 
glorious acts. iii. G53: — an image of Ju- 
piter, how it came to be called an imago 
of Barnabas &c. iii. 680. 

JcHiBDicTioN — oon fen lion about jurisdic- 



Is the povrer to him euuI iletermine cudbcs 
botwesn man and man. iii. S67 : — belongs 
to noDO but hire that has power Co make 
lawG, thu civil BovereigQ. lii. G6B. 

JtjBY — in Eoglnnil, whence chosen, iii, 230 : 
— arejudgea of both fact andlaw.iii.B69: 
— are not liable to an; penalty but for a 
wrong judgment against eonacieniK.ibiiL : 
— their province to decide on facts, vi. 95. 

Jus and Lex— jw nalwide, Itx naiiindii, 
what. liL IIS^— j'u, is right or liberty to 
do, itx obligation to do or forbear, iii, 
11 T> i7S:—Jui, that which is not against 
reason, ir. 83 : — the dittercnce between 
Jul and Itx. iv. 222. vi. 30. 

JirsT — the jnstice or injustice of an action, 
' le determined b j the synthetical 



method. L 74. 



DDnrof 

ttnjuil, taken to be that which it hath 
been the custom to pnoiab, jmrf that of 
the impunity whereof may be produced 
au example, from what cause, iii. 91. 
in the war of every man against every 
man, nothing unjust, iit. 115: — justice 
and injustice, none of the ikculties of 
body or mind, ibid, : — relate to mei 
society, not in solitude, ibid, 
the original of justice, is in the lai 
nature commanding the pcrfiirmanf 
covenants, iii. 130, 131:— to break a 
venant, is nnjDst. iii. 190. 
whaisoever not unjust, is just. iii. 13 
before the names of juai and vnjiat 
' fe place, there mi ■ ' - - 



i. 131. i 



i. ag. 



:, IS. 



jnstice. iiL 13!, ii 
justice is a rule of reason, forbiddine 
to do anything destmclivd of our li 
iii. 134;— and a law of nature, ibid. 
jual and unjusl, attributed to men, signify 
oonforuiity of manners W reason, iii. 135, 
iv, 97 ; — ftltribuled to actions, conformity 
of particular actions, ibid. ibid. 
■ just and unjust tnan,whae.iii. 135,699. 
it 33, iv. 97. vL 29: — what nobleness 
and galUntnesB of courage it is, that gives 
to a man's actions the lelish of justice, iii. 
13S._ 

jnsdee of actions, denominates a man 
guatleii. iii. 136. ii. 33. iv. 97:— the in- 
justice, guiliy, ibid. ibid. ibid. 
jnstice canamitttllce and dUtrBwIice. iii 
137. ii. 33, iv, 96: — consisteth In propor- 
tion arithmetical, and proportion geo- 
metrioaL ibid. ibid, ibid.: — this distinc- 
tioD not good, wb^^, ibid, ii 31. iv. 



98:— jnstice commntative. Is the per- 
formance of covenants, itrid.: — distnbn- 
tive, is the defining of what is just. iii. 
138: — called more properly egm'fy. ibid. 
iv. 1 04 : — justice depends on antecedent 



he that fulfiUelh the law, is just. Ii, 47. 

III. 146. 

he that attempts to depose his sovereign, 

is unjust, on wbat grounds, iii. IGO, 

justice sometimes i:ot to be bad without 

money, ii, 223, 

justice why defined to be datribsiing lo 

the rules of jutt and mijutt, are laws, iii, 
251: — nothin? unjust, not contrary to 

justice, a dictate of the law of nature. 



unjnst actions have in all times and 
places been authorised by force aud vic- 
tory, iii, 231 :■ — Viaijustiet it a tain word, 
from wbat arguments token as a princl- 

by some, to be but a word. iiL 132, 324. 
justice consists in taking iVom no man 
wbat is his. ilL 329: — in the steady will 
of giving every man his own. ii. ded. 
natural justice the only science neces- 
sary for sovereigns, ill 3S7. 
the maintenance of justice depends on 
the power of life and death in the sove- 
reign, iii. 437; — faction and civil war 
between the iward nf jnstice and tho 
itdetd of faith, whence, iii. 481, 

{'aitli aaAjaitiee, all that is necessary to 
ife eternal, iii. 599. 

bow a man's justice jtat^fia him. IiL 599: 
— and renders him capable of living by 
his taith. ibid. 

jtatice and charity, the twin sisters of 
peace. IL dedic. 

that pnvate men are judges at jail and 
tmjusl, a doctrine the cause of bow many 
rebellions, ii. pref.: — in their desire to 
prostitute juitice lo their own judgment 
and apprehensions beget hermaphrodite 
opinions of moral philosophy like the 
Centaurs, the progeny of Ixion and a 
cloud, ibid. 

the words j'lut and unjiai, equivocal, ii. 
32 : — signify one thing, attributed to 
persona, another to actiimi, ihid.:^a just 
) with right, an unjuii 



• 



in the at 



of n 



"^'J"" 



he thai does his bast endenvour to fulfil 
ihe lawa of nature, is juif. ii, 47:— he 
Ihnt does ali he is obliRed [o do, item, iii, 
the itnord tifiuitla, what. ii. 75, 
justice, of nil things moat necessary to 
salvalion. ii. 15a. . 

its nalurp, that every man ban his own 
^ven lo him. ii. 367. 
13 the will to live righteously, ii, 306, n. 
all writers on justice and policy, invailo 
each other with contradictions, why, iv. 
ep.ded.: — the doctrine of, is to be re- 
duced to infallible rnlcs, hox. ibid, 
sentences are not therefore jmt, becanse 
they have been delivered in many like 
cases before, iv. 18-19. 
there is an odtriinl peccare in the unjust 
as well as in the just, but from diil'erenC 
causes, iv. 97. 

is the habit of standing to covenants, iv. 
110. 

justice taken for the endeavour and con- 
stant will to do that wbicb is just, is that 
for which a man is called righleoHi ' 
1 BA : — is called rcpenbmce, ibid. : — tc 
times work,, ibid. 

jtui and luijul in God is not to be i 
Bured by the justice of man. iv. S49 
Judiea Itinerant, ot Oyer and Ten 
Sec. vi. 40. 

the multitude can never be taiight the 
science ofjiHtandwijiut, why. vi.21S- 13. 
Justification — the question by which we 
are justified, faith or obedience, why im- 
pertinent iii. S99: — ^wbenwe are said to 
be justitied by aarks, it is Iji be under- 
stood that God accepts the will for the 
deed, ibid.: — how aman^sjusfure justifies 
him. ibid. 600. 

a man is justified, when his plea though 
insufficient is accepted, iii, 600:— fa;** 
and oinffence, each is said lo jnsrily in 
several senses, ibid. ; — jualification by 
external works, the doctrine of, how it 
enriches the clergy, iii. 693. 
the questions abont, are philosophical, ii 

JUith and jHirtiM, how they justify, iv. 
1S4: — their parts in justiQcanon distin- 

ruished. iv. 186. 
sad works jtistify not.ir. 185: — no man 
is justified by works, but by faith only, 



EATHHtiHG — her divorce from Hi>nry. vi. 



Gnssendi, and Mersenne. i. ep, ded. 
bis hvpothesisoftha proportion between 
the distance of the earth from the sun, 
of the moon from the earth, and the ra- 
dius of the earth, i. 437: — of the daily 
revolution of the earth about its own 
axis, of its annual revolution about the 
snn according (o the order of the signs, 

own centre contrary 10 the order of the 
signs.!. 427-8. 

attributes the eccentricity of the earth 
to the difference of its parts, i. 434:— 
andlo magneric virtue wrought by im- 
material species, ibid.;— and the mnluul 
■ttractioD of bodies to their similitude, 
ibid. 

his mode of bisecting the eccentricity of 
the earth's orbiL L 442: — the reason 
thereof, ibid.: — what cause he assigns 
for the eccentricity of the earth's orbit, 
i. 443: — makes the earth's motion to ha 
the efRcient cause of the moon's motion 
about the earth, vii. 101 : — his method of 
finding what part of a circle is subtended 
hy the son's diameter in the ecliptic, vii. 
107: — his opinion of the date of the 






• ibid. 



Jdstinur — his institutes, make seven 

sorts of civil law. iii. £70. 
InoH— the fable of. ii. pref.; — explained. 



Creati 



i. I6E 



KisDNEsa — love of persons for society, iii. 

Kisc — why kings never ait down contented 
with the power they already have, hut 
are ever striving for more. iii. 8G. 
that iking bad no anlhority from Christ, 
unless crowned by a bishop, one of tha 
points of Ihe Church of Rome declared 
necessary to salvation, iii. 109:— that if 
a priest, he could not marry, iii. 109: — 
that the subjects of a king declared a 
heretic, might be freed from their alle- 
gisnce. ihiil! :— that a king might be de- 
posed by the pope forno cause, ibid. : — 
that the clergy shonld be eiempt from 
the jurisdiction of their king in criminal 

idaas always in the stale and pisture of 
gladiators, their weapons pointed and 
eyes fixed on each other, iii. 115. 
no king rich, glorious, or stcure, whose 
subjects are poor, contemptible. 



I. 174. 



elective kings, not sovereigns, but mltus- 
lers of the sovereign, iii. 178:- limited 
kings, also. ibid.ii. B4: — an elective king 
with power to name his successor, is not 
elective but hereditary, iii 178:— if n 



I 




have the power expressly, then is he, by 
the law'OT uuture, ubligtid to n]ime hint, 
to preserve the commoDweallh. iii. 179: 
— and therefore is absolute iiavercign. ib. 
ill the case of limited kings, the sove- 
reignty is ia the assembty that hsd the 

Catrer to limit him. iii. 179: — elective 
ings have not the sovereignty in pro- 
priety, but in use only. iii. IB I. 
the controller of the laws, not the par- 
liament, but rrJ- in parliamaao. iii. 253. 
kinga resign powers, many times out of 
hope to recover them again at their p!ea- 

tbe killing of kings made lawful nod 

laudable by the Greek and Latin writers, 

provided tWy be first called tgrattU. iii. 

315. 

kings in the Scriptures called gods, iii 



s in (he p 



subjei 

kings, iii SSS. 
miracles tending to stir up revolt against 
the king, hov to be considered, iii. 363. 
the fear of light given to Christian kings 
to see their right of ecclesias^cal go- 
vernment, has corrupted the interprcta- 
n of the words, Ae kingdom of Gotl. 



iii. 402. 
Ihe king is A 1 

sentative of all nia suojecLs. iii. 4U4. 
the Hi^i succeeded to the judgei of Is- 
rael iii. 470, 4BS: — the sovert^ign autho- 
rity, civil and religious, before in the 
high priest, was now in the king. ibid. : 
— -nad the whole authority in peace and 
wsr. iii. 471 : — in which included the or- 
dering of religion, ibid. 
"b reward every man according to hii 



a, and repre- 



works, is the olhce of a king, 
the right of heathen kings to be the pas- 
tors of their people, not taken from them 
by their conversion to the f^ith of Ch: 
''■' 538;— Christian kinesar. :„L 

meudalioD, but 

t from the command of a stranger. 

1 charged with the public 

g as they retain any other 

itial right of sovereignty, ibid. 

nay read lectures in the sci- 

Jie same aulhurity by which 

I authorises the reading of them in the 

_ ' ' . "I 541:— may also benr 

and determine all manner of ( 

—kings baptize uot, why. iii. 542. 

in Hebrew signities bouaU/uL 




few kings consider it unjust or iucoDve- 
nient that the pope should depose 
princes, iii. 5T4-. — ought either to take 
the reius of goveroment into their own 
hands, or to resign them endrely to the 
pope. iii. 574, SS3. 

to depose a king already chosen, in no 
case just. iiL 580:— in their baptism kings 
submit tbeir sceptres to Christ, iii. 981 : — 
if the words, bacareofjalaeprtqiheti &c,, 
confer a power of chasing away kings, 
it was giiven to men not Christians, iii. 
582: — to submit to another king, ia to 
depose the present king. iii. 646. 
the name, how it became odious at Rome, 
iii. 683. 

all hioffi to ie red-med amOHgtl namv'ng 
beaa», the opinion pronounced by Cato 
the Censor, ii- ded:— what bloodshed 
caused by the doctrine, that kings may 
jbr certain causes be deposed, that they 
are the administrators, not the superiors 
of the multitude, ii. pref.: — before this 
and other questions in moral philosophy 
moved, kings excrdiid supreme power, 
ibid.: — kept their power whole not by 
arguments, but by the sword, ibid.: — 
the lawiiilness of taking arms a^nst 
kings first taught after tne expulsion of 
Saturn, ibid. 

are severe only agunst (hose that con- 
trol their wills, il 133: — are the cause 
that the excessive power of one subject 
over others becomes harmless, ibid. 
amc iBlke land uilioae king iiachUd, how to 
be understood, ii. 141: — a kiug cannot 
give his general greater authority over 
his army, than he can exercise himself 
over his people, ibid. iv. 136-7. 
that a king ii ke thai dofi righteoudy, that 
he it -sot to bt obeged njdeu ie mlanuind 
ichttt vijast, wicked sayings, ii. 151. 
in mouorchies, Ihe king is Ihepeoplt. ii. 
158: — for the commonwealth to rebel 
agaiust the king, a thine impossible, ib. 
want of learning no objection to kings 
being the interpreters ot God's word. li. 
247 ;■ — kings have exercised all offices 
civil and eccleaiasdeal, save that of sa- 
crificing, ii. 247-8. 

the inconvenience Co kings from the 
incapacity of priests to marry, what. iii. 
692. ii. 318: — kings take not upon them- 
selves the ministerial priesthood, hut are 
not so merely IMc as Co have no eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction, iv. 199. 
our laws though made in parliament, 
are the king's laws. iv. 37U: — he has 
granted in divers cases uot to make a 
law without the advice and assent of the 
lords and commons, ibid. 




Tew kings deposed by tlirir aobjects hsve 
lifad long nfterwarcia, iy. 419. 
the auchority of the king of England as 
head of the Church, iv. 433:— hia right 
to levy soldiers and moaej, m he in his 
coDscienee chinks it necesBSTj for the 
defencB of hia people, vi. 13: — no king 
of England eier pretended such a neces- 
aity BLgainat hia conscience, if. 30: — is 
bouod to [he assent of the lords and 
connDODs, how far. vi. 23: — is sole legis- 
lator and sole supreme judge. tL 23:— 
his proclamation under the Great Seal, it 
a law. vL 26 : — ^his only bridle is the fear 
of God. vi. 32:— hia right to receive a[ 

Christian kings began to pnt into thei 
titles the words ft i jruiin, when. yi. 17S 
— cannot fur their greatness descend inl 
the obacure and narrow mines of an an 
bitioos clergy, vi. ISO: — ^'usfljnii, n nam 
cODimoD (0 all heathen kings, ibid.:- 
ererj Christian king is a Christian 
bishop, vi. 181: — kings, 
have money, shall afw _, 
considerable part on thoir side than the 
pope on bis. vi. 186. 

kings obliged to buy with preferment 
the obedience of their Hubjects, are or 
soon will be in a weak condition, vi. 254. 
[ KiNQiKni— the laws of the kingdom of 
God derived to us from Abraham, Moses, 
and our Snvinar. iii. 9S. ii. 227. 
the kingdom of God gotten by violence. 
iii. 132. 

whether it be against reason,for the heir 
to a kingdom to kill hia fathi 



i. 133. 
I and Icingdonu 



lies. iiL 154:- 



>t all Ei 



I bat great fami 



of war with each othei 
a kingdam rfioiifed in itulf, camtnt ihiji 
what is the division here spoken of. i. 
168, 316. 

' ■ ' iT long free from aeditic 






L 195. 



;o obtain a kingdom, a man will be 
lent with less power than to the peace 
of the commonwealth is required, iii. -K' 
the kingdom of fairies, that walketh 
thedark. iii, 316. 

the kingdom divided into ttrnpural and 
crAuflly, cannot stand, iii. 316. 
AiitSifoin, as signifyingthepottw of God, 
is a metanhoricid use of the word. iii. 
344: — in the natural kingdom of God, 
nothing can be known but by natural 
reason, iii. 354:— ii is bttter to obeg God 
Ihmi max, has place in the kingdi: ' 
Goil by pact, not by^ nature, iii. 356 
n hixgdim of priali, in the English t 



!X. cni 

lation in the reign of James i, meant of 
the sneceasion of one priest after another. 
iii. 400i— % Magdom ame, means the 
restoration of the kingdom of God in- 
terrupted by the revolt of the Israelites. 

a kingdota of prifsls, why some so trans- 
late instead of a ucir^a/ liiiigdoi». iii. 
402: — the ki7\gdom of gract, what, and 
why so called. 403: — afj/tory.vihM. ibid, 
an estate ordained b; men for their 
perpetual seciuity against enemies and 



ihiti 



L452. 



i.49:. 



ingdom of God was Rrst inttiliUiec 
at Mount Sinai, by the consent of each 
man there had. ii. 233:— took its ban- 
ning from this time. ibid. 
the kingdom is divided against itself, 
wherein every man's actions shall he 
ruled by his private conscience, iv. 173. 
a kingdom suffered to become an old 
debt, will hardly ever be recovered, iv.3 7 1 . 

KiHos — the books of, written after the 
CaplicUif. iiL 371. 

KXrtpovaiiia — that which is given by lot. 
iii. 142. ii 41. iv. 105: — (X^psc, an in- 
heritance, iii. 533. 
NOWLtiDOl: — ^its end, power, i, 7. 
the first beginnings of are the 
of sense and imaginati 
knowledge by sense, the whole objet 
better known than any part of it. ibid.: — 
in knowledge of the griand of the liiri, 
where the search begins, i. 67 : — the uni- 
versal knowledge of things, how to be 

to reason without examining tbe signi- 
fieatiouB of names, is not to know any- 
thing, but only Ui 



i. 66 : - 






absolut. 



knowledge of fact, orij^nidly sense, and 
ever after memory, ihid. 71:- of conse- 

Kieoce, ianot absolute but conditional, 
id. ibid.: — is the knowledge required 
in a pbilosopher, iii. 71. 
knowledge, riches, honour, but several 
sorts of power, iii 61. 
is two-fold, of /act, and of lAe coiK^uKncet 
nf affirmtAvmt. iii. 71 :— the former abso- 
lute knowledge, ibid, 
desire of knowledge and the arts of peace, 
disposes men to obey a common power 
iiL 87. 

new knowledge produced daily by time 
and industry, iii. 324. 
ascribed to God, how to be understood. 



in the beginning no sowing or plunlirg 
of knowledge bj ilself, apart from the 
weeds and common plants of error and 

u derived from the registers and re- 
cords of things, ii. ded.: — is only from 
defiaitiota. ii. 305. 

asBeat is called hnm^eiigt, when. ii. 303: 
— knowltdgo is vkmbts. iL 304. 
hiuHcUd^ slowly admits a proposition 
after it has bepD broken into pieces uid 
chewed, faith swallows it whole and en- 
tire, ii. 806. 

true knowledge bcgetteth not cootro- 
Tersy, bnt knowledge, is. 1 . 
of knowledge two kinds, original or from 

but experience, ibid, 
knowledge is but remembrance, iv. 27i 
— itnplies truth and muinin. ibid. ; — the 
firH principle of knowledge, is what iv. 
S8 : — the ucond, titird, and fiurth. ibid, 
of the two kinds of knowledge, one is 
ixperieHtt of fact, the other mi^me of 
trvQi. iv. 29; — one prutfenre, the othtT 
tvictoii. ibid.: — is remembrance called 
ajKricnee and pnidener, iv. S10:~and 
remembrance called jcimce. ibid, 
a sign of knowing UfM, is what ly. 453 ; 
— of knowing mncj, what. ibid, 
no knowledge but of initb. rii. 71. 

KUpinit^ —the LonTi hmte so called by 
iha Greek fathers, why. iii. 468. 

(fijpns — be so called in speaking of posses- 
sions, in speaking of actions is colled 
author, iii. US. 



man must both labour, and fight for se - 

curing his labour, iii 333. 

bestowed on anything to make benefit 

of it, is called cuilure, when. iii. 346 : — 

■wiAqo, when. iii. 349. 

[aboar and honour, how inseparable, iv. 

34. 
I^CEDXHOH— the law of, that what young 

men could steal undiscovered, should go 

unpunished, ii. B6, 1S1. 
Lalutehi — the Jesuit, his opinion that 

since the fall of Adnm the proportion 

between a straight and a, curved line 

cannot without divine grace be found. 

■vii. 320:— thought he had found it. ibid. 
Lahbard — his Saxon laws. vL 81, H3, 157, 



LiMBEST— & grest faioriCe of the 
vi. 398:— tries to save Naylor, and me- 
dilates succeeding to Cromwell, ibid, :— 
the succession promised to him. vi. 400 
— the Protector puts him out of oil em- 
ployment. vL 402: — restores the Kump 
'vi.407 : — intrigues to be made generaLii 
409-11: — is deserted b^ the army. vi.4l4 

Languaqe — the diversity of, that noii 
is, whence proceeding, ili. 19:— as ntti 
abound in copiousness of language, 
they become more wise or mor" ~ 
than ordinary, ili. 2S. 






tiles, iii. 100. 

LABV.B — and Limura. iii. 100. 

Latib — notliing ever so dearly bought, 
as the learning of the Latin and Greek 
tongues by these western parts, iii. 203: 
— the Latin used by the Church of Rome, 
but the ghost of Uie old Roman language, 
iii. 6B8: — ^no great need of Latin now, 
why. vi. 276. 

XarpifB— and iovXila, their disUnction. iii. 
647-S. il 225. 

La CO— supposed to have advised the un- 
po^ng on the Scots the book of Com- 
mon Prayer, vi. 198:— is for Arminius. 
vi. 241; — forbids preaching of predesti- 
nation, ibid.: — said that he was to have 
a cardinal's hat. ibid. ; — bis impeachment 
i54 ; — his character. 



of 



vi. 255. 
Laeohteh — sudden glory, iii. 46. i 
— caused by what ill 4 6. iv' 455:- 
incident to those tCtl' are consc: 
the fewest abilities. 'W 4q ; — they thi 
are intent on great designs, have not 
leisure to laugh, iv. 45,^, 
much laughter at the defects of others, 
a, sign of pusillanimity. iji_ 4'' "v 47. 
' '' lign of a passion that baa no name. 



of, resolved into what, i. 



but is 



no law, no injustice, iii. 115. 

a law of nature, what. iii.llG-17, 271, 

343. 613. ii. 10. iv,87: — the fundamental 

law of natnre, to Kelpcaa. iii. 117, 13S, 

139. ii 13, 16, 30, 52, Iv, 86, B7. 

the lecotvi law of nature, to lay down 

the right to all things, iii. US : ~lhe Jlrat 

tpeciid law of nature the same. ii. 17,30. 

iv. 97. 



J 



I 



the l»w of the Gospel, 
guire Ihal olhrri do la yon 
Ihem. iil 118,494. 
the law of all men, ipiod 






:er>r covenanCs, the third law 
ii. 130: — tlia iteond, iL S 



gratitude, the four& law of UBtnre. i 
138, 304:— the third, ii, 35. i>, 99. 
complaisance, thefiflh Uw of nature. 1 
188:— the/ourtA. ii 3S. iv. 99. 
feciiity to pardon, the lixUi law of n 
tiire.uL 139i— the;!nA.ii.37. iv. 100. 
that rerenge respect onlj the future 
time, the lecalh taw of mtCnre. iiL 140, 
304:— the tixth. ii. 37. iv. 100. 
agunst oontumely, the tighth law of na- 
ture, iii. 140:— the tamth. ii. S8. iv. 101. 
aeajnst pride, (he nutIA law of nature, 
iii. 140:— the eighth, ii. 38. iv. lOS. 
against arrogHnce, the laith law. iii. H 1 : 
—the niart. li. 39. iv. 104. 
eqnitjr, the tletrnth law. iiL 142; — the 
Icnih. ii. 40. 

of the use of things in common, the 
twelfih law. iii. 142 :— the damth. iL 40. 
iv. 104. 

of lot, the thirlimth law, iii. 142:— the 
<i«^. ii. 41. iv. lOS. 
of primogeniture, and right of occupa- 
tion, ^he fourteenth law. ill 142; — the 
(AtrtanKA. iL41. jv. 105. 
of (he safe conduct of mediators of peace, 
Vbefiflmth law. iii. 143i— the/uarismtA. 



a 4 

of arbitration, the axieenOi law. ii: 
—tiiefifttentk. ii. 41. iv. 105. 
that no man be judge In bis own 
the ffiKHtanCA law. iii. 143 :— the A. 



143 



—the tighUxnth. ii, 43. 
against bribes indistribotiDgjualice, the 
nitieteenth Uw. ii. 43: — against intempe- 
rance, the tuKntUA. ii. 44. 
the laws of nature, improporl7 called 
Jaui. iii. 147, 253. ii. 49. IV. 109, 285. 
a law, properl; speaking, is tho word of 
him that bj right hath command over 
otbera. iii. 147. ii. 49: — is a commaDd, 
i». 109, 303. vi. ae. 
"^ the laws of natare, if considered as (be 
word of God, are properl; called Joui. 
iii. 147, 343. iL 50. iv. lOD, 284, 
the oivil laws, the laws of each common- 
wealth in particular, iii. ICS;— the name 
why now confined to the laws of Rome, 
ibid. SSO. 



civil laws, how they are artificial chains. 
iii 198. 

to set down laws for regulating all the 
actions and words of idud, a thing im- 
noasible. iii 199; — in all things by the ^ 
law pnetermitled, men at liberty to do 
as they will ibid.: — have no power to 
prelect without tho sword to put them 
in eiecudon. ibid.: — the alienee of the 
law, what liberty it gives the sutjecL iii. 
206. 



civil laws in general, thoas common to 
every commonwealth, iii. 250. 
law in general, is not counsel, but com- 
mand, ill, 231, 267, 561. ii. 183:— of him 
that addresseth it to one formerly obliged 
to obey him, ibid, ii 183:— eicii, addcth 
only the name of the person command- 

civil lav, definition of. iii 251, 518. ii. 77, 



'. 131. 1 



t.»J«rt. IL 



laws are the rules of j'utt and u 
251.iipref. 
none can make laws hut the common- '^ 
wealth, iii. 251, 518:— but he that hath 
the sword, iv. 131. 

long use becomes law, not by length of 
time, but by the tacit will of the sove- 
reign. iiL 252. 

the law of nature, and the civil law, con- 
lain each other, and arc of equal extenL 
iii 253, 600;— the civil law is written, 
the natural unwritten, iii 254. 
law brooght into the world only to limit , 
the natural liberty of particular men. 
iii 254. 

the laws of a people snbducd and go- 
verned by their former laws, sre the laws/ 
of the victor, not of the vanquished 
commonwealth, iii. 254, 
an unwritten law obtaining In all the 
provincea of a dominion, is a law of na— -' 
tuTB. iiL 255, 257; — equally obliges all 
mankind, ibid. 

opinions found in the books of lawyers 
of eminence, making tho le^slativa 
power depend on pnvate men or subor- 
Sinatejuigea- iii- aS5. 
the law never can be against reason, lu, 
25S. vi. 64:— not the letter, but the in- 
tention of the legislature, is the law. 
ibid. ibid. iL 285 ; — this intention ' ' ~ 

Ethcred from the cause, vi. 64: 
« is made by the reason, not of s 
dinsle judges, but of the artificial 
the commonwealth, iii, 256. 
contradiction in the laws, bow 
ill 256. 



-the 



the command of ihe commonwealth 19 
law to those only that have means to 
take notice of it. iii. £57. u. 44. 191:— 
no law orer natural fools, chilitren, or 
madmen, iii. S.^7. it. pref.i — the law no 
law to him from whom accident has taken 
away the means Co take notice of it. iii. 
a.^7. 

efeey law oblieing; all snbjec ta in general, 
□nwricten and unpubliahed, ia a law of 
% law obliging i 



1 of n 



"^JT. 



publisbed, 
of natnre. ibid. ;— every law not written 
or published, is a law of natole. iii. SSS. 

ell laws but the laws of Dature require 
promulgation. iiL SS6, 344. ii. 132, 205. 
before letters were in comiuon use, the 
laws pat into verse in aid of the memory. 
iiL SSSi — and sung. iL 194. 
must be known by sufficient signs to pro- 
ceed from the will of the sovereign, iii. 
259, ii, 191; — the authority by which 
laws are Eufficiently veriUcd, ho 
known, iii. 260. ii. 191.2;— laws 
how to be known, iii, 260. 
every man bound to do bis beat to inform 
himself of all written laws. iii. 261. 
the nature of the law consists, not in the 
letter.butin the authentic iaterpretadon. 
iii. 262. ii. 285;— the interpretation ot 
the law depends on the sovereign, ibid. 
380.ii, 193,221:- all law, written and 
unwritten, needs interpretation, iii. 2G2. 
the law of nature easy, but become of 
all lawa the most obscure and has most 
need of inlerpretadi 
written easily misinterpreted, why. ibid. 
a wrong sentence given by the sovsreigti 
in laws mutable, is a constitution of 1 
new law. iii. 264: — in the laws of nature 
.0 law to Che judge for ever after, iij 

e tittle shall 



264. 

of the law of n 



iii. 264. 

the doctrine of Coke, that a man accused 
of felony and flying for fear.shallforthe 
forfeiture of his goods and chattels be 
presumed guilty, is Contj-ary tothelawof 

ibid . : — that no proof shall be admitted 
against a presmnpcion of law, ia agaii 
law. iiL 266. 
of the written law, the interoreters 



raofco 



i.266; 
IS of the 



— the interpreters 

the law is the general 
sovereign, iii. 266, 272. 
the letter and the senlcnco of Che law, 



3e of the 



well distinguished, how. iiL 267:— in 

what sense is all one. ibid.; — the literal 

sense is that intended by the legislator 

to be signified by the letter, ibid. 

if the letter of the law do not authorise 

a reasonable sentence, it is to be supplied 

by the law of nature, how. iii. 267 : — no 

inconvenience can authorise a sentence 

against the law. iii. 26S. 

the division of law, ia subservient lo the 

scope of the writer, iii. 269-70. 

tbe seven sorts of civil laws, in the in- 

nll laws are the laws of him that has au- 
thority to repeal them, iii, 270, 254. 
laws nattirattmd positive, iii. 271 i — laws 
positive, are not from eternity, but made 
by the will of tbe sovereign, ibid. 
hiWB kamaa and diitiw. iii. 271. ii, 186:— 
positive human laws, peJuiI and diitribu- 
livt, iii, 271 : — distributive, what. iii. 272: 
— penal, what ibid. 

laws penal are addressed, not to tho de- 
linquent, but to the minister of execu- 
tion, iii. 272. 

divine positive laws, are not eternal nor 
addressed te all men, but to a certain 

It is of the essence of law, to be assured 
of the authority of bim that declares it. 
iii. 272. 

1 M- 



laws/b)i(fainfnlal and boI fundaiBtBioL iiL 
275: — fundamental, what. ibid. 
law and charter^ how disdngnifihed. iii. 
276, 

the purpose to break tbe law, ia a con- 
tempt of him to whom belongs the exe- 
cution, iii. 277 : — breach of ttie law lies, 
not in any pleasure of the ima^nation, 
but in the resolution to put in execution, 
ibid, 
ignorance of Che civil law in a sCranKB 

declared to him. iii. 280: — ignorance of 
the civil law of a man's own country ex- 
cuseth, if it be not sufficieutly declared, 
jii. 280, 287, 345. 

a law withOQt a penalty, is not a law. iiL 
280: — the law, ifthepualty isnotgreaC 




s inferences from 
tree principles, iii 2SI-2. 
the laws are as cobwebs, braken tbrough 
by potent men. iiL 2B1. 
to break tbe law upon his own or ano- 
tfaer's dream or pretended vision, or 
&Qcy of the power of spirits intisible, a 



bhgat 

maa in tbe power of the eaemy, iii. 288. 
no law oin oblige a mui to abandoD his 
own preservation, iii, S88. 
facta against the law from terror of pre- 
sent death, totally excused. iiL £88:— 
&ots against the law [o avoid starvation, 
or otherwise to presorye Ute, lotflllj ex- 
cused, ibid. 

of facts done against the law by autho- 
rity, both author and actor are criminal. 
iiL 289. 

the command of tbs soverei^ to do 
aught against tbe Ian, is an ^rogadon 
of the law. iiL 289: — whatsoever is 
tanght by the commonweal th, has a sem- 
blance of law. till the same authority 
control it. iii. 290. 

the law publicly taught aggravates crimes 
committed against it iii. 391-2. 
the examples of princes are more potent 
to govern men's actions, tbttn the laws 
themselves, iii. 292-3. 
crime not only committed, bat taught 
for law, by what men. iii 293. 
the law regnrdeth tbe general, not 
particular mcUnatloa of mankind. 
2<»5. 



ject to no civil law, sins in all he 
agunst his conscience, ibid.: — the law of 
bis country, not bis own ioapiration, 
must bo the rule of a man's actions, ib. 
to set the laws above tbe sovereign, Is to 
make a new sovereign, iii. 312-13. 
men of the profession of the law, endea- 
vour to make it depend on their own 
learning, not upon the legielative power, 
iii. 313. iL 155. 

carnons set up agunst the laws. iii. 316, 
609 1 — where one can make laws, another 

ibid. 

thepowerof making laws, is the rational 
faaalty.iiL3l8. 

B law forbidding rebellion is an obliga- 
tion only by virtue of the law of nature 
that forbids violation of faith, iii. 324. 
the laws to bo read and expounded tc 



X. evil 

the people and the authority that malieB 
them brought to mind, how. iii. 32S. 
all breaches of tbe law, are oH^ces 
against the commonwealth. uL 333: — 
some also against private persons, ibid.: 
— tbe former may be pardoned, the bitter 
not without the assent or satiafiuilion of 
the party injured. iiL 333. 
no law can be unjust, iii. 335 
a good law, is one aeedfii/.for the gnodol 
the people, and ptnjHcaou, iii. 335: — 
the laws of the commonwealth resemble 
the laws of gamesters, wherein, ibid.: — 
resemble hedges set about the highways, 
wherein, ibid. :^ law for the beneil t of 
the sovereign, but not for the good of 
the people, not good, iii 335-fl: — laws 
unnecessary are Craps for money. iii 336. 
the perspicuity of a law, consists not in 
the words, hut in tbe declaration of the 
reasons of it. iii 336:— if the meaning 
of the legislator be known, the law is 
more easily understood by few than 
many words, ibid. ; — many words imply 
that whoever evades the words b with- 
out the compass of tbe law. ibid, 
contentdon between the penners and the 
pleaders of tbe law. iii. 336: — the plead- 
ers victorious, ibid. 

the law of nofisni and the law of nature, 
tbe same thing, iii 343, ii 186-7. iv. 228. 
the knowledge of all law depends on the 
knowledge of the sovereign power, iii, 
343-4. 

promul^tion of the laws of man is but - 
of one kind, by the voice of man. iii, 
345 :^tbe laws of God declared in what 
three ways. ibid. 

no universal laws ever given by sense 
supernatural, why, iii 345. 
all rules of life which men are in con- 
science bound to observe, are laws, iii.366. 
tbe Volamc of the Law, written by Moses. 
iii3fl9, SlSi— wag lost, and long after 
found ^ain. ibid. 471, 516. 
the written laws of God, aro laws to him 
only to whom he has sufficiently pnb- 
lished them, iii 378. 
the law of Moses was tbe civil law of 
the Jews, iii 471. 

to interpret the law, is part of the ad- 
ministration of a present kingdom, iii. 
511. 

no written law of God before the ten 
commandments, iii. 513:— they were 
made laws by God himself iii. 514. 
a law obliges only those that acknow- 
ledge it to be tbe act of their sovereign, 
"i 514. 



the laws of the common wealtb, and of 
nature, rauat be Dbaerved to gain admia- 
«on at the last day into the kingdom of 
Christ iii. 519. 

the acEs of their council no more laws to 
the then Christians, tlian [be other pre- 
cepCa, repeat &c. iii. 520. 
the makers of civil lavs not only the de- 
clarers, but also the makers of the justJoe 
and iojustice of actions, iii. 359. 
Ian and coonsel, hovr distinguished, iii. 
£61 -ii. 1S3: — not the imperative manner 
of speaking, but the snbjeclion to a per- 
son, moketh his precepts laws. iii. 563. 
the laws of nature, and of the Church, 
are the only laws divine, iii. 600. 
the distJDCtion of eIvH and caam laws, 
from the error of the present Church 
being the kingdom of God. iii. 609. _ 
men and arms, not words and promises, 
make the force and power of tbe laws, 
iii. 6S3i — that not men should gorern, 
but the laws, a pernicious error, ibid. 
is the rule of actions only, not of thoughts 



For whatsoever act a dispensation is 
for the necessity, for the same there 
needs no dispensation when no law fc 
bids it. liL 685. 
_ they that agiunst the laws teach tr 
' philosophy, may lawfully be punished. 



" the law of ni 



r the I 



is hound 



ithority by which 
ace. iii. 703: — the 



he is protected 
IJmes require that it be inculcated and 
remembered, ibid. 

of riiiht and tenms, good and eeil, juit and 
unj'utf, no judge but the laws in each 
commonwealth, ii. pref. 
the law of nature, the definidon of diS' 
puted. ii 1 i. iv. 87 : — according to some, 
the general agreement of the most wise 
and learned nations, ii. 15. iv, ST; — ac- 
eordiog to others, the general consentof 
all mankiod. ibid. ibid, 
whole people do contrary to what by 
writers unanimously admitted to be tbe 
law of nature, why. ii. 15. 
every breach of the law of nature, con- 
sists in false reasoning in what conduces 
lo Bolf-conaervation. li. 16, n.:— all the 
laws of nature are derived from the fii 
or fundamental law of lelf-cimiertiatvm, 
directing to peace or self-defence, ii. t 
acts done against the law, are released at 
the will of the magistrate only. iL 32, n. 
the question, which of two men is the 
better, belongs to the civil, not the na- 
tural law. iL 38. iii. 140. 
to the obligation of the law of nature. 




nothing can be added by covenant, ii. 



prevciut men from knowing 

actions may be so diversified hy thecinV 
law, as that what is equity at one time 
may be iniquity at another, ii. 46. 
the precepts of the law of nature are tbe 
laws of the kingdom of God delivered 
by our Saviour anci his apoatles. ii. 51 : 
— that the laws of God are seated in 
right reason, confirmed from Scriptureib. 
the fundamental law of nature, ta seek 
peace, is the sum of the divine law. ii, 53: 
—the same confirmed from Scripture, ib. 
1 Tiade for voluntary actions only. 



ii. 62. 



silent ic 






—is true of the law of ni 
of the civil law, provided they be re- 
ferred to the ocd'ons, not to the mind. ib. 
theft, murder, and all injuries, are forbid- 
den by the law of natnre, what they «ra 
is determined hy the civil law. ii. 86. 
that coercive power, the interpretation 
of the laws 4c, should be left to the 
laws themselves, is a shallow opinion of 
[he nature of government, ii. 154. 
the ambition of lawyers makes the lawa 
seem to depend, not on the sovereien 
authority, but on their own prudence, li. 
155. iii. ,113. 

laws were invented not to take aw«y, . 
but to direct men's notions, ii. 178:— 
when over-many, are gins laid lo entrap 
harmless liberty, iL 179. 
contracts oblige us, laws tie ua fast, being 
already obliged, il 185. iv. 233. 
law and coomanf, how they differ. iL 183- / 
6. iv. 221:— iaui and right, how they dif- 
fer. iL 185-G.ir. 222:— that whichis pro- 
hibited or commanded by the law of 
God, cannot he permitted or prohibited 
by the law civil, ii. 185. i "— ' ' 



the dwiw civil laws, what. ii. 186. 

all human law, is dcil. ii. 167: — leaJar, 

and lacred. ibid.: — the lacred also called 

ecclaiaitical. ibid. 

law diitribulive and petuil. iL 188: — are 

not two several species, but two parts of 

the same law, ibid. : — the law gives rights 

in vain, unless it prohibits the hindrance 

of the enjoyment of them, ibid.; — and 

prohibits m vain, onless it punishes the 

injury, ii. 189. 

OTery law has a penalty attached, eipreu 

or implitd. iL 188. 



I 



tans. iLlR9;' — also impliedly communiled 
by the natural law. ibid, 
tho obligatiaa to observe tbe civil laws, 
more aiicieat than their promulgation, ii. 
190. 

no civil law can possibly be against the 
law of nature, ii. 19U-»1: — do act com- 
manded by tho civil Ian can be t/ufl, mar- 
der &□. ii. 191. 

in the promulgation of a Ian must appear 
tlie authority to make it, and the sense 
of the law. iL IB2:— in monarchies and 
■rislccraoiaa, how promulged. ii. 193, 
lans un-ittcn nud vnwiillca. ii. 194; — « 
written law, what. ibid, 
all kinds of law are of tho same age with 
mankind, both in nature and time.ii.lS-l. 
the naturat ia to be distinguished I'rc 
the ciuil law as commaudltig the wUL 



194;- 



9 faru 






ciiiL ibid. 1 — tlie cniit punishes those that 
wilfully transgrosa the law of nature, ib. 
the laws of nature not made written lant 
by being found in the writings of phi- 



. a law tion ihalt not rtbcL, would be nuga- 
tory, why. ii. 201 ; — by breaking the civil, 
we break the natural law also. ibid, 
tbe opinioQ of those that think that lio- 
ladons of the law are expiated by solier- 
ing the punishment, ii 201. 
every law has two parts, a ptohibilion, B,ai 
tpoudljf. ii, SOI~S: — may be understood 
as a condilioH, that he that sins agunst ' ' 
shall pay tbe penalty, iu a02i— lo i 
that which a man doubts whether it t 
sin or not, is a contempt of the law, and 
against the law of nature, ii. 202. 
in the Ainjdom of Aeacm there will 
laws. ii. 263:— laws were given by God 
to conduct us, not in, but tmto heaven. 
ibid. 

all laws of divine worship contained 
tbe words, thou Aall love God, all lai 
nataral and civil in the words liou ihall 
low thy neighbour ailiii/itlf. iL2G4:— both 
together the sum of all laws. ibi<i. 
not the words of tbe law, but tbe sea- 
lence of the le^lator ia the rule of ac- 
tion, iL 285. iil 2S6, 262. vi. 64. 
the opinions of law and policy delivered 

LlTlco, would, if generally held, ii 
parably benefit commonwealth.iv.eii.ded. 
the true explication of the lans of nature 
and policy depends on what. iv. 1 ; 
writing of men thereon from antiquity 



downwards, hare increased doubts and 



indijferem 
iv. 101. 



fc of cotHBWTcej a law of m 



e nnder- 



the laws of nature ore to t 
stood without any other coven 
cedent, iv. lu+:— the laws of nature may 
be broken by an action conformable tti-^ 
them, if believed to be contrary, iv. 109. 
ii. 46: — DO law of natural reason can be 
against the divine law. iv. 116. 
the proverb, inter arma silent Inni.iv.IIS. 
the change of laws ia then bad, when it 
arises from the change of mind, not of 

no law is intended to bind the conscience, 
unless it break out into action, iv. 172: 
— such law would be of no effect, ibid. 
the laws of the kingdom of heaven are 
addressed to 
every law is 
concerning some future action, iv. 220, 
a law obliges only by virtue of some co- 
venant made by him that is subject there- 
to, iv, 221. 

the command of him whose command is 
a law in one thing, is kw in everything, 
iv. 222. 

the civillaw cannot make that lobe done 
Jure, which is done !^^inst the law disini 
or natural iv. 223 :— the laws of God and 
of oalure allow greater Kberty than tho 
law civil, why, ibid. : — the essence of a 
Ian is lo bini ibid. ; — the distinction be- 
tween things done lege ditina and lege 
ci^Ui. ibid. 

laws dinine, natural, and ciuil, a division 
from tbe difference of the authors, iv. 
223-4;— wntteii and amerilien, from the 
difference of promulgation, iv. 224 : — lowi 
simply so colled, and lauii penal, ibid, ; — 
these lost are addressed only to tbe ma- 
gistrate, ibid. 

the law of God and the moral law, are 
the same. iv. 224 ;— the some taught by 
Christ, ibid. 

upon the occasion of any monstrous birth, 
whether it be man, and nhelher or not 
lanful to kill it, shall be decided by tbe 
civU law, not by Aristotle. iL 269, iv. 226. 
law nuWud, is a part of the civil law, iv, 
226. 

aritlen laws are the laws of the common- 
wealth expressed, iv. 227; — wcriUm 
laws are the laws of nature, ibid. 
the necessity of an action makes not tbe 
law that prohibits it unjust, iv. 252; — 
the law regards the toiU, and no otler 



precedent eauee of action, ibid.: — its in- 
lent is not to ^ere, but make just, and 
regardeCh not the evil past, but the good 
to come. iv. £53. 

nothing is opposil*" to lair, but sin. iv. 374. 
the law of nature, is the assent that all 
men give to the means of tbeir own pre- 



the meaning and sense of the Ian, how to 

be found out. vi 7. 

DO record of a judgment ia a law, save 

odIj to the party pleading, vi. -'i4. 

the word comnum-uu^j in any statute, nm j 

olwajH be well interpreted for auy of the 

temporal laws of England, vi 63. 

government and laws far more ancient 

than history or writing, vi. H7. 

a law 19 a command to da, or to foriear, 

neither of which is fldfilled by suffering. 

the laws the ground and measure of all 
true morality. viL T5-6. 

LikWYEitB — add together laws and facts 
find vrbat is rigbt and wrong in mei 
actions, iii. 30: — their barbarouB pbrai 
SI:— Hie only that false 
B of JQSlioe, ibid, vi. 45 : — their 
■ so great iu ancient 
umes as since in times of peace, vi. 45. 
the lawyers, how disposed at the begin- 
ning of the Civil War. vi. 311-12. 
their ambition makes the laws seem to 
depend not on the sovereign authority, 
but on Ibeir owuprudcDce. ii.15.'). iu.313. 

IiAZAJiDS— the hiaUjry of Dives andLazarus 
makes not against the mortality of the 
Bonl till the resurrection, if taken for a 
parable, iii. B24: — lay dead for four days. 

Lbioue — ia I 



ibid. ;— of subjects, if the design be evil or 

unknown to the stale, are unJawfuL ibid. 

tho u'enn League and CoBOuini, vi, 318. 

Lgakniho — malhemalical and dognuUical, 

n:»ed from reason and passion, iv. ep. 
. iv. 73-4: — unheedy learning a hin- 
drance to the knowledge of truth, and 
changeth into elves those Chat were be- 
ginning to be men. viL 222. 

Leoat — Bartholomew, burnt for Arianism 
in the time of James l vi. 106: — by 
what law. vi. IDS: — by virtue of t^awnt 
dtharetico con^sreitdo. vL 12S. 

LKOlBLiTOB — in overy commonwealth, is 
the sovereign only. iii. 252, 336, 366. il 



7G.i' 



131. 



is he, not by whose authority the laws 
re made, but by nhoso authority they 




the intention of the le^slator, and n 
the letter, is the law. iii. 256. ii. 285. vi. 
64:— always supposed to be equity, iii. 
267: — inhunia the final cause of all laws. 
iii.263:— lohim no knot iusoluble. ibid, 
contempt of the legislator, is a breach of 
all hia laws at once. ui. 277. iL 199. 
the want of an absolute and arbitrary 
legislative power, one cause of the disso- 
lution of common wealths, iii. 705-6. 
the power of legislation is what. ii. 76: — 
is itself absolute sovereignty, iv. 137. 

Lbisdoe — commonwealth the mother of 
peace and kiiure, leisure the mother of 
philosophy, iii. 666. 

LBHCHitEt — LarvEB &C. iii. 100. 

LEHCTtt— the space passed through by a 
body considered as without maamtude. i. 
Ill; — whether (iijffliice is length, vii. 215. 

LEPrraAii—William, speaker of the Long 
Parliament, vi. 407. 

Leo — Pope. iiL 571, 572, 583. 

Lephocs — tha treatment of, by the Uw of 
Moaca. iii. 483, 502. ii. 288: — the pro- 
bable origin of bapdam. iii. 483. ii. 288. 

XljffrpHr^— the mode of life ancientlyHo 
called, ii. 64:— the custom of abstaining 
from instruments of husbandry, and 
beasts of the plough, ibid, 

LeraABGV — of ease, what disease in acom- 
mouweoltb. iii. 321. 

Lettbbs — in reading, one letter only seen 
at one time, i- 395. 

the invention of prindngnogreat matter 
compared with that of letters. iiL 18: — 
the mven tor of letters, unknown, ibid. : — 
the invendon proliuible, and difiicult. 
ibid. 1 — how made. ibid, 
without letters, a man cannot became 
excellently wise or escellently foolish, 
iiL 25. 

no letters, in the war of every man 
against eveiyman, iii. 113. 

Levellebs — ^who so called, and why. \i, 
365 ; — the levellers in the army refuse to 
go to Ireland, and are fallen upon and 
reduced by Cromwell, vi 366. 

Levi— the tribe of, had no lot in the land 






—but a 



' the whole fruits, ibid. ibid. :— 
the part God had reserved to himself, 
iii. 533, 608. 

were a holi/ tribe amongst the Israelites, 
iii. 405. 

the Jews if they had an idol in their 
chapel, but a Levito !oT cbapMn, made 
acconnt that they worshipped the God 
oflsrael. iii473. 

the Lceiiical law, delivered to the people 
by Moses, iii 315. iv. 193:— mode law 
by him. ibid. 



ihad a tenth of 
the tenth assigned lo tJie tribe, iii. 333: 
—colled rtrjy, why. ibliL 
theirconsecnition by imposition of hsnde. 
iii. 543; — slew 3000 of them that wor- 
Bhipped the GaUm Calf, iii 708. 
I losvUTHAN — beset with those that con- 
tend on one side for too great liberty, 
and on the other for too great authority. 
iii. dedic, : — an artificial indtadon of nan. 
iii. iotrod.; — its soul, sovereign !}■. ibid, 
—ila joints, nerves &c., what ibid.:- ■*' 






I. ibid. 



the great leviathan, his geaerati 
158: — & monal god. ibid.:— bis power, 
how great, ibid. : — in him is the essenoe 
of the commonwealth, ibid. 



I 



he should stand 
the principles set forth in tl 
THAN, such as would render a 
wealth, except b; external 
everlasting, iii. 325: — are all i 
by Scripture, ib. : — their differ 
the practice of the greatest part of the 
world, iii. 357: — of the western parts 
espeoially. ibid.: — should by the exer- 
cise of entire sovereip^tj be publicly 
taught and converted into practice, iii. 
358: — Che principlea tme and proper, 
and the ratiocination solid, iii 710:^the 
part treating of a Ckriili 
cBntaiog some new doctrines, which it 
were unlawfiil lo divulge if the contrary 
were already determined, iii 711: — but 
tend manifestly to peace and loyalty, 
ibid.:- — and are offered lo the considera- 
tion of those that are j'et in deliberation, 
ibid. :— the matters in question 
of/ac(, butofj^K, iii, 7 1 2 :— nothing in 
the UEVlATHiH contrary to the word of 
God, or good mannera, or to the public 
tranquility, iii. 713:— may profitably be 
taught in the Universities, ibid. iv. 43° ■ 
— its only design is to set before mei 
eyes the mutual relation between pi 
tection and obedience, iii 713: — not bo 
under a good coasteUation, aa having 
angry aspect from the dissolvera of 
□Id governmeDt, and seeing but the backs 
of rtiem that erect the new. iii. 714:— 
will not be condemned by the public 
judge of doctrine, ibid, 
converted into Lndn, and printed beyond 
seas, iv, 317:— with what nlteraliona. ib, 
was written in the time of the flnmp, 
and with what intent, iv. 407:— accused 
in parliament of heresy by both bishops 



and presbyterians. ibid.: — came forth in 

1650. iv.4a0:— the words in the Amcu', 

lekm it it lAai a man hai libtrti/ lo submit 

&c., were put in for what purpose, iv. 

123-4. 

was written under what drcomatances, 

and with what feelings and desigo. vlL 

5:— the Apohgn for it. vii 4-6. 

in the passage, phUoinpfiy hath no itiher- 

KiK place iiere, than at a liaiul-maid lo thx 



Levitt —mobility of spirits, but in excess. 
iv. 56: — its eB'eots. ibid.: — proceeds from 
Euriouty. but with loo much indlfitr- 
Ecce. ibid. 

Lbx and Jus — see Jrs. 

LiBBRAUTY— magnanimity in the uso of 
riches, iii M; — why honourable, iii. 79: 
— the cause, and not the quantity of tho 
gif^ mnhes liberaJity. iii. 147. ii. 49. 

Ldeki — signifiea cAiAlnn. ir. 159:~a]ao 
yreeunL, why, ibid- 

Lintiiui:a — biBhop of Home, iv. 402. 

LiBBBTT — free from necessity, not to he 
found in the will of cither man or beast, 
i. 40Q: — the power of doing what is 
willed, belongs equally to man and beast. 



ibid, 

in its proper signification, the absence 
of external impediments, iii. 1 16. iv. t'5. 
V. SS2 :— the absence of external impedi- 
ments of motion, iii 13B. ii. 12a iv. 373; 
— -may be applied to creatures irradonal 
and inanimate, iii. 196. T. 48, 403: — the 
difference between the want of Ubtrly, 
and the want of pcw«r. iii. 196. iv. 274. 
is consistent with _fear, how. iii. 197:— 
with neixiiils, how. ibid.:— the liberty of 
man without the necessity of his will, 
would be a contradiction lo the omnipo- 
tence and liberty of God. iii. 198. 
the liberty men elamoor for, is a liberty 
whereby all other men would be masters 
of their lives, iii 199. ii. 135. 
the liberty so honoiirably mentioned in 
the Greek and Roman histories, is not 
the liberty of particular men, but of the 
common wealth, iii. 201 : — men mistake 
thxt liberty for their private inheritance 
and birth-right, which is the right of the 
public only, iii 302. 

the true hberty of a subject, wherein it 
lies, iE 303. ii 178, 180, iv. 158, 315. 
no man has liberty to resist the sword of 
the commonwealth in defence of another, 
gniJty or innocent, iii. 205. 
many men t^^ether, that have committed 
a capital crime, have liberty to unite and 
defend themselves agunst the sovereign 



i20e. 



CXU INI 

private men have liberty lo believe or 
not, in hie heHrt, any act Co be a miracle. 
iii. 436: — but nut to confess the same 
pubUcly. iii. 437. 

IS commonly esteemed to bo the doing 
of all things according to ont own fan- 
dea, with impunity, ii. ISO. 

litierty. ii 120 : — the vessel being broken, 

is made f¥eo. ibid, i — a man has mare 

liberty id a lai^, than in a small room. 

ibid. : — all subjects and servants are free, 

that are oot fettered, ibid. 

all liberty other than that of a Eubject, 

ia eiemptioQ from the laws, and proper 

to the sovereign. IL 121. 

liberie written on the gates of any city 

whatsoever, means liberty of the city, 

not of the Bubjecta. ii. 134 ; — the liberty 

demanded by private men, b not libertj- 

bnt dnminion. u. I3.S. iv. 202. 

a great port of hnrmlesa liberty, that 

there be no pimiBhmenta not ton 

and looked for. ii 1 79. 

MtaneltH Sberiy, that which is not agajaat 

the losa of liberty in a subject, coi 
in whoL iv. 163: — ia no iticonveni< 
ibid. :— liberty appears in the Hhenesa of 






iTOthen 



onwcalth is nothiog but 

wealth and liberty, the commodities of 
life. iv. 215. 

the dependence of the nctiouB on thi 
will, is that which is properly and truly 
(ailed fiSerti/. v. 102. 
by taking away Hberty, is not taken 
away the natore and formal reaso: 
sin. v. 228. 
Life — the original of, is in the heart, i. 
is but a motion of limbs, iii. introd 
the beginning in some principal part 



God blem • 



a iJie breath of life, how 



eternal life, a gresler reward than the life 
presejii- iiL 437: — was lost by Adan 
forfeiture, to be recovered again by hi 
that should cancel that forfeitnre. i 
438, 493, 622 i— the place wherein m 
shall enjoy eternal life, seems to be < 

the comparison between the eternal Ii 
lost by Adam and that recovered by o . . 
Saviour, wherein it botdetb. iii 440-41 : 
— reckons from the absolution, not the 
1 of Uie elect in CbriBt iiL 



441 : — is bestoived upon the faithful by 
the mere grace of God. iii 442, 615. 
the names of the Patriarchs and other 
men written in the Bmh of Lift. iiL 442. 
the soul and lite, in Scnpture, signify 
the same thing, ill. 443. 
Ocrnal life nowhere promised to the re- 
probate, iii 460: — error from misinter- 
preting the words eternal Sfe, tvtrlatting 
death.\a. 613. 

but consequent lo the virtue of the tree 
of life, iii 614 :— is restored by Christ's 
passion io the fiuthful, and to them only, 
ibid. 



i. 28. 

the phantasms of, have deceived many, 
i. 7Si — afi^egate of accidents that make 
up the cause of light, i 77-9. 
light nothing but alteration of vital mo- 
tion, made by the impression upon it of 
motion continued &om the objecL i 79, 

is the proper phantasm of sight, i 404: 
' — is the phantasm of a lucid body, ibid., 
446. vii. 27:— light and colonrarephan> 
tasms of the sentient, not accidents of the 
objecL i. 404; — this whence manifest, ib. 
the cause of heat in light, i 448-50: — a 
phantasm of lucid and hot generated by 
vehement simple moljon. i. 452. 
distinction of, intojInl.MFond &c. i. 459; 
— -firtt light, how it makes redness. i461 : 
— how yellowness, ibid.: — second lights 
how it makes greenness, ibid.: — how 
purple, i 462. 

different bodies reflect more or fewer 
beams of llgbt lo the eye according to 
1 of the particles of their sn- 



perlic 



i 465. 



light, the difference in their 
generation, i. 497:— the generation of 
light removes no parte of the medium 



the< 



the 



v-. 



pressing 



iye, pvoduceth the ftney of ugbt. ib. 

•JiUdren of light, who. iii. 603. 
men deprived from their nativity of the 
light of the bodily eye, have no idea of 
lighL iii 604 :— can conceive no greater 
light than that at some time perceived 
by sense, ibid. 
thp BM)^ of light, how to be prodnced bj 
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m derived tVom Itd^ bodies. Ir. G: 
he rebound of the motian in the 
bntin. iv. 7: — and supposed not to be 
within the bnun, why. ibid,: — vrhcre dd 
■^^ light, no night, ibid. 
'' is the moat glorious of all colours, ir. 36; 
— is made b^ 'equal operation of the ob- 
ject, ibid, 

e-oblEms of heat and ligbC lii iSSS:— 
not the effect of henl. viL SB:— all 
shining bodies have in their parts simplt 
oirculttr motion, vji. 38 : — the light of the 
Buu, how it bums hj refraction or re- 
fleation. vii. 30-31. 

^how it is refracted, vii. 64-S. 
XmiHTNiNG — why it happens in the boC- 
test time of the year. L 45e ;— in very 
clear evenings, vii. 50. 
the cause of, sir pent in ascending and 
^Bceeding eloada. i. 4SD. vii. 49-50: — 
of pardeles of earth left in the clouds, 
■vii. 127:— kills men with cold, ibid.:— 
its eitraordinary sniftnsss consists in 
what. ibid. 

LuE^-are bodies differing in magnitude 
only, i- 133, 201. 

like figures, what. L 202:— whether an; 
figurebe or be not like to any propoaad 
figure, bow to be known, ibid, 
likeness or unlikeness, or what they serve 
for and haw, all that is to bo observed '~ 
the things thought on, in the successli 
of men's thoughts. ilL 57. 

Iallx — the prophet in the time of the Long 
Farlianieat. vi. 39S. 

IdNB — what it is. i. 70:— how made, i, ', 
71: — is the way of a body, considered 
be without magnitude, i. 111. vii. 213. 
Hues, superficies, and solids, are exposed 
by motion.!. 140: — by apposition, ibid. : 
— lines and superficies b^ secdon. ibid. 
a itndghl line, its definition and proper- 
ties, i. 176-9: — the shortest line between 
two points, what. L 176: — tbemogni 
, of a line, how computed, i. 17S-7. 
a crooked line, the definition of. i. 
— of a straight and carved line having 
tbe same extreme points, the curved ia 
longer than the straight line. i. 177 :— of 
curved lines having the same extren 
points, the ouWnnost of tbe two is tl 
longest line. i. 178: — a straight and 
carved line cannot coincide, ibid. : — b 
tweea two given points, there can be but 
one stnugbt line, ibid.: — two stroig 
lines cannot include a superficies, ibid 
a straight line is all of it in the sai 
plane. L 179, 182. 

of curved lines many kinds. L 180: 
congruous and incongruous, ilnd. 
VOL. XI. 



no curved line so small, but there may be 
a less straight line. i. 186. 
Uaeajierpendicular, what. i. 187. 
bow a str^ght lino is bent into a circlo. 
i. I9S. 

of any two lines whatsoever it may be 
said, either that they are parallel, or that 
tboy meet, or that they touch one another, 
or that they are atamptota. i. 199. 
no man has hitherto compared any curve 
with a strught line, though attempted 
by the geametricinns of all ages. L 272: 
— the probable cause why. ibid, 
congrmty of no nse as a mark of equality, 
in eompaiing straight with curved lines, 
i. 372 : — disputed by the ancients, whe- 
ther (here could be any eqnolity between 
a strught and a curved line. i. 273: — tbe 
opinion of a late writer, that since the 
fall of Adam without divine grace it is 
not to be found, ibid. vii. 3SU: — that 
writer, who. vii. 320. 
tbe doctrine of hnes and figures not dis- 
puted, as a thing that crosses no roan's 
ambition, profit, or lust, iii. 91. 
a curved line that has parts cot curved, 
is that line which with a straight line 
makes a rectilineal triangle, vii. 251. 

LiPsiBB — his definidon of Fait. v. 245;— 
s CBUtelous, why. ibid. 

Littleton — his book of Tautm. vL 3. 

LivT — those that believe not that the gods 
once made a cow speak, distrust not the 
gods, but livy. iii. SS. 

Loadstone — see Maonkt. 

LoGiBlTHMB — upon what foundation built, 
i. 175. 

Logic— the writers of logic, how they have 
endeavoured to digest the names of all 
kinds of things into certain scales or de- 
grees, i. 25 : — called predicamtMi and 
categoriei. ibid. 

whence it is that logicians say, the pre- 
mises ore the cavia of the conclusion, i. 

true logic sooner learnt by tbe study of 
mathemati<», than by reading the rules 
of logicians, i. &4-5. 

adds and subtracts names, syllogisms, 
and propositions, iii. 30. 
few men bat have so much logic as there- 
by to discern whether a conclusion is 
well or ill concluded, iv. S4. 
an induction, with a numeration of all 
tbe particulars, not sufiicient to inter & 
universal conclusion, vii. SOS. 
LoDisTicA— the art of, what. i. 89-flO:— 
not to be practised or understood, but by 
those well versed in geometiy. i. BO: — 
is not distiiutt &om geometry, ilud,; — 

p 
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its puts throe, ilud. : — comprehendE botli 
BDalyEis and synthesis, i. 310. 
XoyiitirSoi — W put into account, or cimaiiler. 

Xoyofiax'i — the controvert- ot logioisas 
about the fbunb figure of the syllo^sm. 
i. 63. 

\6yas — the Greek word for both speech 
and reason, iii. 25, 407 1— Xoyof Qtov and 
Ihtalogvi, all ooe. iii. 407. 
God,asthe author of the laws of nature, 
called by St. John Xi-^as. iv. 112. 

LoLU RDS— the Rest law in England against 
heretics, made against the Lollards, iv. 
403. vi. 104 :— the statute declaring that 
it was thi^r intent to subvert the Chris- 
tisQ fulh. iv. 404. 

London — the city of, and other great 
tonna, why incUned to change in the 
Civil War. vi. 1 68 :— petitions the king 
for a gnard to llie parliament, and to put 
the Tower into trusty hands, vi 2Bi, 

- ' right and ■ . „ 
the London apprentices, afraid of swords 
but not of bullets, vi. 306;— rise ^ains 
the patliametit, but are quelled, vi. 348 
— the mayor put out of his office, fined 
and imprisoned for refusing ' '"■- 

a the Rump, vi 
415 : — Monk's entry, ibid. 
LoNGiTUUE — the book called The Longitvde 

Loud— -lAf btirthai of the Lord, w 
aessioQ, but command, iii. 67, 
the House of Lords, iii. 230: — have for 

i'udges in all capital 
ords. ibid. :— werejudges, iii. 268:— the 
privileges of the House of Lords incon- 
sistent with the rights of sovereignty, iii. 
340: — retained only by favour of the so- 
vereign, ibid. : — the lords apirilmii and 
temporal vi, 159-60: — its origin, vi. 160: 
— the origin of their rieht to be of the 
king's great council vi. 259-60:— to be 
of the highest court of justice. vL 260:— 
join with the ConimonB in the petitioii 
for tliemiliaa, but through fear. vi.aS 6:— 
are treated by the Commons as a Cypher, 
ibid. : — refuse to consent to the vote of 
the Commons, that it is treason in the 
king to levy war against the pariiBment. 
vi. 353, 
Lot — the determining tlie right lo certain 
things by lot, one of the laws of nature, 
iii. 142. ii41. iv. 10S: — two sorts of, 
ariiiraiy and naiuroL ibid. ibid. ibid. :— 
nattira!, is primogenitnre and first seizure, 
ibid. ibid. u. 124. iv. 105. 



423. 




X of God speaking by lots. iiL 
hall be by 



with desire to I 



n monarchy, the si 
lot, in what case. ii. izi. 

Lot— the angels that appeared to bitn. iii. 
390, 416. 

Love — men are said to love what they de- 
sire, iii. 40: — lovo and desire, how they 
differ, ibid. 

the passion of love, love of one singularly 
1 desire to be singularly beloved, iii, 
v. 48:— *icesaivelovo, witli jeaiouay, 
becoioes rage. iii. GS :— the madness of. 
iv. 58. 

the repatatlon of love in the authors of 
rehgion, taken away by being detected 
in private ends. iii. 106. 
is what. iv. 31 : — the difference between 
love of sex, and love limited to some one 
person, iv. 48: — of this latter the cause 
IS not always beauty, or any quality in 
the beloved, ibid. : — the greater olten ^ 
'n love with the meaner, but not the i—" - 



trary. ibid.: — they generally fare better 
that trust to their person, than they that 
trust to their expression s and si 



49: — and they that care Icta than they 

that care more, ibid. 

Platonic love, what. iv. 49. 

lo love a, thing, and to think it fK>«^ is all 

Love — a presbyterian minister, beheaded 
by tlic Itump for corresponding with the 
king. vi. 382 : — his preaching during the 
treaty at XJxbridge, what Ibid. 

LncAN— is a historian, rather than a poeL 
iv. 44S. 

LcccA — on tbe turrets of the city written 
at this da^ the word libertab. iii. 201 : 
— no particular man more free there than 
in Constantinople, ibid. 

Lucia N—derider of the ancient philoso- 
phers. L cp. de<L 

LncHETiEB — his exposition of (he argn- 

i. 416: — his Grst argument, that without 
a vacuum there could be no motion, what 
to be concluded from it. i. 417:— his 
EGCood and third arguments.!. 418: — his 
fourth more repugnant to the opinion of 
Epicnnia than of those that deny va- 
cuum. I 419. 
is a natural philosopher rather thau a 

LcBT — natural lust, love of persons for 

E leasing the sense only, iii 44: — is a de- 
ght of the mind as well as a sen "' 
pleasure, how. iv. 47. 
engenders crime, how. iv. 47. 
is a name used where the passion Is < 



demned. ir. 48: — ii ■ p«aiion is nntnnl 
as hunger, ibid. 

LuTBBB — and Calvin, cast out Iho doctrine 
offra-viU. r. 1-S : — hU censures of scbool 
theoloffy. V. 6i: — hia doctrine, hov re- 
ceived n; men of the greatest jod^ent 
at the dme of the Refonnation. vl 1 86 : 
— how in the reign of Edward vi. vi.lSB. 

LniURT— love of persens for pleasing the 
sense only, acquired Frani rumination. 
ilL 44: — imagination of pleasure post. ib. 

LvCEDH — the walk of the k'ruple of Pan, 
wherein Aristotle taught, iii. GQS. 



all foretellers of foture contingenoies, 

are madmen, vi, 39S, 
Maui — cnme to worship Jesus, as liing of 

the Jews. iii. 591. vL 277:— of Persia, 

amoDgsCthemostancieDtofpbilosopbeTS. 

iii. BSe. vi. 877. 
Maoistrateb — the joints of the great Le- 

viathim. iii. iiiCrod.: — the divers customs 

of divers cities in (he election of nugia- 
their chaivea 



Macgdonius — his 

Qhost was creati 

Madness — ^to have 



, that the Holy 



passions for anything 
hement than ordinary. 
iii. 62. iv. 57 ; — ^almost as many kinds of, 
BS of the passions themselves, ibid : — 
the passion that maLeth madness, either 
vain-glory, or great dejection of mind, 
ibid. IV. 57. 

the general name for all passions that 
produce strange and unusual behaviour, 
iii. 63 ; — of the several kinds of madness, 
might be enrolled a legion, ibid, 
in the folly of the opinion of being in- 
spired, though not visible in any one man, 
yet when many conspire the madncsa of 
the multitude is visible enough, iiu 63; 
— the madness of tbe multitude in de- 
stroying their protectors, ibid, 
to call himself God the Father, : 
enough of a man's madneas. iii. 
that madness is but too much appearing 
passion, may 1>e gathered from the effects 
of wire. iii. 6*. 



the madness .of the Grecian maidens 

causing them to hang themselves, iii. G5 

— bow cured, ibid. 

madness ascribed by the Grecians to tht 

operation of the gods. iii. 65: — the opi- 

moo of the Romans the same as that o 

the Grecians, iii. 66 ; — And of the Jewi 

also. ibid. 

amongst the sorts of, to be reckoned iii' 

signilicaut speech, iii 69. 

madmen supposed by the Gentiles to be 

possessed with a divine spirit iii. 103,383 

overmadmeonolaw. iii.257i — inoapabb 

of just and unjust ibid. 

the madman Uiat preached fr — 



ikjurtdhmo mtdlat 



of. I 



o thei 



i. 567:— the eh 
■ereign. ii. 77-8:— 
the Borercign, hot 



his officers, iv. 426. 

Magna Chahta— made in the lime of 
Henry in. vi. 8 1 ;— to be undorslood only 
by DDusidering the customs of the Saiona 
and the law of nature, vi. 147:— the ar- 
ticle that no man be distrained otherwise 
than by the law of the land, means what, 
vi. 210. 

MiONANlMlTT — contempt of little helps 
and hindrances, iii. 44 : — a contempt of 
unjust or dishonest helps, iii. 60: — ia 
honourable, why. iii. 79: — is a sign of 
power.iilSOi- IS jhry, but well ground- 

Maqnet — magnetic virtue a thing alto- 
gether unknown, i. 43Q:.~wheuever 
known, will he found to be a motion of a 
body. ibid. 

called LapU Hercii/am, why. i. 526: — ita 
properties of attraction arise &om some 
internal principle of motion peculiar la 
itself, ibid,: — invisible, and of the smali- 
csC particles, i. 527: — the possible cause, 
reciprocal motion in a straight or in on 
elliptical line. i. S28. 
its property of polarity, i, 529. viL 57: 
— possible cause of, that the reciprocal 
motion oFiCs parts has been in a line pa- 
rallel to tbe axis of the earth ever since 
the generation of tbe stone, ibid.: — gets 
thereby a habit of being moved in a line 
perpendicular to tbe line of its reciprocal 

dilfers from iron no otherwise than as 
ore from metal. L 528. vii. 57. 
if rubbed against iron from pole to pole, 
the like poles of each will avoid each 
other, i. 529 :— possible cause of. 1529-30, 
its virtue, how propagated through bo- 
dies of any degree of hardness, i. 530. 
if broken, both parte retain their virtne. 
vii. 49 :— the axis of ita motion ia parallel 
to the axis of the ecliptic, vii. 57 : — (he 
axis of the Hke moUon in the earth, ibid. ; 
— ibe opinion of Dr. Gilbert, that the 




ia a grent mo^et. ibid.: — deriies 
tue, whonce. vii. 68, 1 56 :— some of 
its properliES. ibid,, 152: — imparts its 
virtue to iron, how. vii. 157: — the varia- 
tion oF, proceeJoth from what accidents, 
vii. IfiS ; — called a tereRa, why. vii. 169. 
MACHiFtcicKtE — of houses, apparel, is bo- 

nourable, why. iv. 39. 
MAONIFitWU — the form of speech whereby 
men signify the power and groatDCBS of 
nnylhing. lii. 51. 

its subject, power, iii. 349:— its cfffeet, 
felicity, ibid. 

19 sigTiilied by words and actions, how. 
iii. 349. 
Magnitdde — the extension of body. LlOS: 
— by some called real space, ibi 
mnenitude not dependent upon 
jstion. L 105: — the cause, not the effect 
of our icDHgination. ibid.: — an accident 
of body, not of mind, ibid.:— the magni- 
tude of the aame body, always the same, 
ibid. 

is true eitfnsion. i. 105: — is taken by 
philosophers forabsolute extension, u 113. 
the magnitude for vrhieh we give nny- 
thing the name of body, can never be 
generated nor destroyed, i. 116. 
motion and magnitude, the most common 
accidents of all body. i. 203: — are com- 
mon both to sij^ht and touch, i, 404. 
if as much could be done by tbo bands as 
by the understanding, from any given 
magnitude a part might be taken less 
than any that can be assigned, i. 446. 
that which has magnitude is called by 
■11 the learned a bod^. iv. 393. 
SIlHOHET — pretended to have conference 
with the Holy Ghost, iii 103. 
whether a Mahomedan subject of a Chi 




eath tc 



■efuHi 



ealth, is bound 



present at diviii 



a Christian Church. 

MAJESTT^mmina ls»a majeitalu, how un- 
derstood by the Latins, iii. 294 : — iia- 
tumlly cleave (o certain seditious opi- 
nions, ii. 158. 

^tneojuo/i^e — by the Greeks used to sig- 
nily tiieir opinion of a man's felicity, iii. 
51; — nonameforit in our tongne. ibid. 
aigniKea a jiubtic procloiiuing of u man's 
happiness. li. 211. 

Maljcri — the prophet, iii. 373. 

Mau: — amongst children, the males suc- 
ceed to monarchy before the females, 
being for the most part litter for the ad- 
mmistration of great alTairs. ii. 124. 

Malice — like manufacIurpB, incronaes by 
being vendihle. iii. 338; — is the same 
with defect of reason, il. pref.;— is a 
degree of rage. iv. 58. 



ALUM — the distinction of noAtni culpa 
aaApaaue, what and whence, iv. liO. 
Man— all men have one kind of soul, i. Si 
— and the aame faculties of mind, ibid.: — 
the difference between them, caused by 
philosophy, ibid. 

the appetites and passions of men snch, 
that without coeroiue power they will 
always war on each other, i. 74. 
how imitated by art in creating the great 
l^YiATHAK. iiuintrod. ; — is both the 
matter, and the artillcer, thereof, ibid, 
the oharacters of his heart are blotted 
vrith dissembling, lying &c iii. introd.; 
— legible only to the searcher of hearts, 
ibid.:^ — his designs discovered by his ac- 
tions, sometimes, ibid.: — to read man- 
kind, harder than to learn any science. 
ibid. 

man measures, not only other men, but 
all other things, by himself, iii. 4: — 
thinks everythuig grows weary of mo- 
tion, why. ibid.: — the motions made in 

cease on the removal of the movent- ib. 

Erudence does not distinguish man from 
east. ii;. 16. 
his mind has no other motion than sense, 
and thoughts, and trains of thoughts. 
iiL 16: — the faculties proper to man only, 
proceed from the invundou of words and 
speech, ibid.; — so improved by the help 
of speech, as to distinguish him from 
all other living creatures, ibid. v. 186-7. 
fur his rebellion, stricken by the hand 
of God with an oblivion of his former 
language, iii. 19. 

excels all other animals in this, that be 
inquires after the consequences or effects 
of things, iii 33, 13: — and in reducing 
by words such consequences to genenu 
rules, called lAmreflu, ilL 33: — can rea- 
son in all things that can be added or 
subtracted, ibid. 

lal but man subject to absurdity. 



iii, 33. 

nil men reason alike, and well, when 
they have good prindpies. iii 35. 
most men govern themselves in common 
life specially according to good or evil 
fortune, and the errors of one another, 
iii, 36: — know not what sdence is, ibid.: 
— they that bare not made a beginning 
in science, are like children, wherein, ib. 
the constitution of his body, is continual 

is distinguished &om other animals by 
curiosity as well as reason, iii. 44: — ad- 
miration is proper to man, why. iii. 45. 
men differ not so much in prudence, as in 
fancy and judgraenLii' ~" 



ntRcaatlji and tbcreforo 
men nccounCed idiots. iU. bu. 
hia true Tnlue. IhU at whicb he 
teemed by others, jii. 76. 
the voluntary actions and inclioationa of 
all men, tend not to the procuiing only, 
but also to the assuring of a contented 
life. iii. BS:~a general inclination of all 
mankind is a perpetnal and reatlesa de* 
aire of power after power, that ceaaea 
only in death, iii. 85-6. ii. 160 :— the 
cause of which, that he cannot assure 
the power and lueaos he has of living 
well, without the acquisition of mor 
86. 

men contend with the living, not 
the dead. iii. 8S: — ascribe to these : 
than doe, that they may obscure the 
glory of the living. iMd. 712. 
peculiar to his nature to inquire into the 
cauaea of events, more or leas. iiL 9 ' 
particularly of hia own good and 
fortune, ibid. : — to think, on sight of 
anything that had a beginning, that it 
had a cause that delermioed ita begin- 
ning, ibid. 

observes how one event produced ano- 
ther, iii. 94; — supposes causes of things, 
when he cannot assure himself of the 
true ones. ibid. 

all men, Ibose especially that 
provident, in a state like U> that of Pro- 
metheus, iii 95. 

JTom like tbiugs past expeet the 
things to come. iii. 97: — without seeing 
between the antecedent and subsequent 
event any connexion at alL ibid, 
the seeda of religion never to be abo- 
lished out of his nature, iii. 105. 
how iar by nature equal, iii 110, 140, 
6. iv. all — one man of stronger body 
and quicker mind than another. iiL 1 IC 
— but cui claim no heneRt therefrom, 1 
which another may not pretend, ibid. :- 
is more equal in the faculties of the mind, 
than in strength of bod^. ibid. :— this 
equality rendered incredible, by what 

all men think they have mor 
than the vulgar, iii. 110;— his 
acknowledge others lo be more 
or learned, bnt none so wise as himself. 

band, other men's at a distance. 
&om desiring the same thing. 



of others, may reasonably secnro him- 
self from invasion by anticipation, ibid.: 
— pursues conquest further than his own 



sist by standing on self-defence alone, 

looks to be valned by others at the same 
rate at which he values himself, iii. 1 IS. 
three principal causes of ijuarrel amongst 
men, Bvmpeliliim, diffidatct, glBry. m. 113, 
156-7.iv. 82. 

without a common power, men are in 
the condition of vf arof every man against 
every man. iii. 1 1 3. ii. prcf. ii. 64. iv. 84 ; 
— in it, hia life solitary, poor, nasty, 
brutish, and short, ibid, ii. 12, 1S7. 
taking a journey, rides armed, when he 
sleeps locks his doors, and in his house 
bis cheats, iii. 114. ii. pref. ii. 6, □. 
the po-isibility of coming out of his na- 
tural condition, consists partly in his 
passions, partly in his reiaon. iii. 116. 
in the condition of nature, is governed 
only by bis own reason, iii. 117: — bos a 
right to everything, ibid. 39S, 34S. ii. 
9, II. iv. 84i — to one another's body. 
ibid. ibid. ibid, ibid.: — has no security of 
living out the dme allotted bim by no- 
men, so long as they retain the rit;ht to 
all things, are in the condition of war, 
iii. 118:— not bound to lay down the 
right to all things, nnless others do the 

of man's estate after death, no natural 
knowledge, iii. 135. 

men, in their aptness for society, Hke 
stones brought legether for building, iii. 
139. ii. 36:— men that for the asperity 
of their nature and harshness of dispo- 
sition cannot be corrected, to be cast out 
of society as cumbersome thereto, ib. ib. 
the inequality of men thatnow is, intro- 
duced by the civil laws. iii. 140. ii. 7, 38; 
— that men are made by nature, some to 
against both 

n that tl 



most men ti)o busy in getting food, and 
the rest too negligent to understand the 
laws of nature, iii 144. 
men difter not only aa to what is plea- 
sant or unpleasant to the senses, bnt as 
•t what is conformable or not conforma- 



ble t( 



ii. 146. 



where no commozi power, every man 
will, and lawfully may, notwithstanding 
the laws of nature, rely on his """ 



stren^h ind art for caatiDa ngainat c 
men. lit 164. ii. ded. ii. 63-4. j». 117-13, 
men cannot live Bocinhlji like bees and 
ants, whj. iii, 156-7. ii. 66-?. iv. 120. 
his jo; consiBts in comparing hicaselF 

relish notbiii^ but what is eminent, ibid. 
iL 67: — is most troublesome when i 
at ease, yrhj. iiL 1S7. ii. 67 : — his agree- 
ment by covenacE oalj, and artificial, 
ibid. ibid. 

the rcnl tuiitv of sit men in one person, 
how made, iiu 1S9. ii. 69-9. 
the condition of men so remissly go- 
Tcmed, that they dare take up arms to 
defend an opinion, is not peace but war. 
iii IMS: — lire in the precincts of bat- 
tle continually, iii. 165. 
men naturally sctp-eBtTalQenpoDthem- 
aolrcs, and very little upon others, iii. 
167. 

the state of man can never be without 
some iacominodlty orother.iii. 170,195. 
ii ptef. iL 81,n. vi. 21 1 — the greatest \a 
any form of government not comparable 
with those of the condition of mastorless 

men by nature provided of notable mul- 
tiplying glasses, tbrongh which every 
Uttte payment appears a great grieiance, 
but are desdlute of prospective glasses 
to see afar oif the miseries that hang 
over them, and cannotwithout such pay- 
ments be avoided, iii. 1 70. 
his passions commonly more potent t 
his reason, iii. 173. 
every man by nature seeks his own gi 
iii 176. il 8, 12. 

the difference in strength or pradc 
between man and woman, not so great 
as that a right can be del*>nnined with- 

of a number of men too weak to defend 
themselves united, every one may save 
his own life as he shall think best. ilL 
191. 

poor men have not the leisure, nor men 
of leisure the curiosity, to find out the 
rules of making and maintaining Com - 
monwealtha. iiL 196. 
all men by nature equally free. iii. 203. 
men, where they cannot themselves par- 
ticipate in the government, inclined to 
monarchical rather than popular govern- 
ment iiL 2 1 6 ;^his evident in the ma- 
nagement of private estates, ibid, 
where no protection csn be had from the 
law, maj/ protect himself by bis own 
power, ill 379: — in instituting sovereign 
power, cannot he supposed to give up 
the right of protecting biB own body.ib. 



inhere 



1, that U 






ii. 27S. 



is subject to the infirmi 

ambition, covetousness, to what degree, 

iii. 284. 

it is his duty to do not what princes do, 

hut what they say. iii. 293: — that duty 

will be performed, when. ibid. 

weak men look not so much to the way 

they go in, as upon the light that other 

men carry before them. iiL 293, 653. vi. 

2ai. 



iii 307. 

the fault of the dissolution of common- 
wealths, lies in men, not as they are the 
mailer, hut OS they are the maJieri. iiL 
308:— men become weary of jostling 
and hewing one another, and desire 
heartily to conform themselves into one 
firm and lasting edihce, ibid.: — wont the 
art of making fit laws to square their 
actions by. ibid. 

by the constitution of bis nature, is sub- 
ject to desire novelty, ui. 314: — loves 
the first beginnings, but is gricted with 
the continuance of disorder, ibid.: — men 
fond of novelty are like hot bloods that, 
having gotten the itch, tear themselves 
with their nails till they can endure the 
smart no longer, ibid. 
a man with another man growing ont of 
bis side, resembles the disease of mixed 
monarchy in the commonwealth. iiL 319. 
potent men digest nothing that sets up 
a power to bridle their affecdons. iiL 325: 
— learned men, nothing that discovers 
their errors, ibid. 

of things hdd in propriety, the most 
dear to men are life and hmh, iii. 329: 
— next, the objects of conjugal affection, 
iii 330 ; — next, riches, ibid, 
the greatest part of mankind either in- 
tent OD their trade or labour, or on their 
sensual pleasures, iii. 331. 
men must either fight, or hire others to 
fight for them. ilL 333. 
the greatest and most active part of man- 
kind never hitherto well contented with 
the present, iii. 342, 
do what he will, must over remain sub- 
ject to the divine power, iii 344. 
the question, loAy eii7 mtn oflea /imqw 
and good mm t«ffer odBtraly, much dis- 
puted by the ancients, iii. 346. ii. 207:— 
bos shaken the fwth of philosophers and 
saints concerning divine providence. ib.ib. 
every action of uuui, is the bsgiouing of 



^^nd 



- a obiin of coniequonoes longer thno any 

sm see the end of. iii. 50, 536. 

if pride, tnlies his own dreamg for 

lonies of God'a apiril. iii. S79i — or 

out of oinbittaR, protends to them cod- 

T to his conacienoe. ibid. 

hind ia God's nation in proprictj. 

men are disposed bj Ood la the virtues 
moral and intellectual b; several occa- 
mons natural and ordinuy. iiL 430, 
rare works prodnced bv the art of man, 
why not counted far mimclea. iii, 429. 
to deceise a man no miracle, but a Tery 
e»sj matter, iii. 434 ;— the ignorance and 
aptitude t« error of all men such, aa by 
innumerable and easy tricks to be de- 
ceived, ibid, 

that num is immortal otherwise than by 
the resurrection, is a doctrine not sppa- 
rent in Scripture, iii. 443: — is immortal 
not bj his own essence and nature, but 
bythenill of God. iii. 44S:— iisll from 
a condition immortal by the sin of Adam, 
iii. 451. 

men's nctions governed by the opinions 
they have of the good and evil to re- 
dound from those octioDs to themselves. 
iii. 537. 

has no means to acknowledge hisdoriwu, 
but by reasonincF from the mischances 
that befall him in the wav. iii. 604. 
was made by God of the dust of the 
earth, and fae breathed in his face the 
breath of life. iii. eiS, 
Boch menaa studynothing but their food 
and ease, are content to believe any ab- 
Eordit; rather than be at the trouble to 

men in ancient times lived on acoms and 
drank water, iii. 865. i. 1 :— till theerec- 
tioD of great commonwealths, has no 
leisure from procuring the neceaaideB of 
life, and defending chemai 
^eir neighbours, iii. 865'6, 
how a man ignorant of the ceremonies of 
court, coming into the presence of a 
greater person than he is used t« apeak 
to, falls from one diaorder into another 
and discovers his oatoniahment and rua- 
ticiij. iii 678. 



and of the commonwealth itself, by their 
own passions, iii, 681 : — call jioiKf and ml 
that which ia so in tbeir own eyes, with- 
out regard to the public law. ibid, 
the best men naturally least suapicioua 
of fraudulent purpose, ui. 687. 



they ravelled oi 



the arj^ment of the imposnlnlity of any 
one man being aulficicntly disposed to 
all sorts of civil duty. ilL 701 -.—by the 

contrariety of hia opinions and manners 
is rendered incapable of maintaining a 
constant civil amity with his fellows. iiL 

man is lo man either a ^od or a wolf. ii. 
dedic: — behold each other's actions as 
in a mirror, wherein left is made right 
and right left, ibid.: — his duties contain 
the elements of the law of nature and 
nations, the ori^n of Jnatioe, and the 
essence of Christianity, li. pref. ;■ — with- 

stant fear of his follow, ibid, 
that all men are wicked, cleorly declared 
by the Scriptures, ii. pref, ; — thot they 
are so by nature, not to be granted with- 
oat impiety, ibid. 1 — are by nature, merely 
sensible creatures, ibid.: — have it tyom 
nntnre, to do what is most pleasing, and 
what necessary for tbeir conaercatton. 
ibid,: — not therefore lo be accoonlcd 
wicked, ibid. 

were the wicked less numerous than the 
righteous, BttU as they cannot be distin- 
puished, men must by nature fear and 
invade each other. iL pref. 
a wicked man the aame thing with a 
child grown strong, ii. pref. 
receives not his education and use of 
reason from nature, ii. pref. 
the faculties of his nature reduced to 
four kinds, itrenglh, experience, reuson, 
pataiim. ii. I. 

by all that have written upon eDmnon- 
weallh, it ia taken for granted that a man 
is bom Jit for aodett/. ii, 2: — man is by 
nature an enemy to solitude. iL 2, n. : — 
has need of his fitllow man to help him 
to live well ibid,: — has naturally a de- 
sire to consort with man. ibid, 
all men are bam unapt for society, ii, 
2, n.: — are made fit for it not by nature, 
but education, ibid, 
is called by llie Greeks Zmov iroXiriici*, 

men come together, not because it could 
not by nature be otherwiae, but by acci- 
dents li. 3: — do not naturally love one 
another, ibid. ; — seeks society not for its 
own Bake, but for honour or profit, ibid. : 
— what men do when they meet tiwether 
in society. iL 3-4:— is pleased wifli the 
companson of another man's defects and 
infirmities, ii. 4 ; — delights in his own 
vain-glorv, ibid.i — to wound the absent 
ibid.: — hiB reason not ill, that was nont 
to go out last. ibid, 
all voluntary sooiety of men, arises either 



from mutual paver^ oi 

ii. S. 

tbefrai 



n-glorj. 

D fragile, n.nd his faculties 
pensDBQie. iL o; — ^aspF for the weakest 
to kill the HtrongesL ifaid. 
the will of one man to hurt, sriaeB i 
Twn-glorj, and a false esteem of his 
strength, ii. 7, 11 :~of another from tbe 
necessity of self-defence, ibid, 
bis proneness to exhibit scorn or con- 
tempt, ii. 8 : — his wU[ to hurt from ap- 
petite to the same thing, ibid. 
seeks good and shuns eiil, by an instinct 
of nature, ii.8, 12: — above all, ffeafA. ii. 8. 
every man is judge of what cocducos lo 



baa DO beuefit ii-om the rigbt of all 
alLiL 11;— to hold that this slate is best, 
is a coDtradiction. ii. 12. 
no man esteems a war of all again 
to be good foe him. ibid, ; — is driven by 
fiar lo desire to quit the slate of natui" 
and get allies, ibid, 
condemns in others what be approves 
himself, ii. IS: — publicly commends wb 
he privately condemoa. ibid. 
every man presumed to seek his own 
good natarally, what ia just only for 
peace and accidentally, ii. 42. 
IS rendered unapt by tbe desire of pre- 
sent profit to observe the laws of nature, 
ii. 45 ; — praises at one time what he dis- 
pcaiaes at another, ii, 47 : — is in a state 
of war so long as he metea good and evil 
by divers measures, ii. 47-8. 
prefers, by an irrational appetite, tie 
present good to the future, ii. 4B, 
retains ^c right to all things, the ngbt 
of war and of self-defence, so long as be 
has no caution of iuvasioD from others, 
ii. 63-4:— without security had, no 
supposed to have aitbmltled bimse 
government, or tohavegiienup his rigbt 
to all things, ii. 74-5. 
bis tongue, a trumpet of war and sedi- 

contenda not for public dignities, till be 
has gotten the better of hunger aod cold, 
ii. 67. 

must, for securing peace, subject his will 
to one man or council of men. In what 
way. ii 68: — to form a uRton, men sub- 
mit their wills to one man or council of 
men, in what way. ibid, 
the pravily of mankind, manifest to all. 
iL 7S. 

discord and war spring not from false 
principles, but from tbe disposition of 
men, desiring to appear wise to others 
as tbcy think themselves, ii. 79, n. : — If 
met) could goiorn theuuelves, that is, 




live according to the laws of nature, com- 
monwealth would be unnecessary, ii.S l.n. 
he that can dispose of tbe perion of a 
man, can dispose of all that person could 
dispose of ii. lll.iv. 161. 
in the state of nature, every man is an 
enemy to that man whom he neither 
obeys nor commands, ii. 116. 
amongst men no less tlian amongst other 
creatures, parita at^ilar vtnlren, ii. 117. 
his mind afflicted by nothing so much as 
poverty, ii, 159 : — considers himself in- 
jured in being forced H> employ the least 
part of his goods for the public good. iL 



men are governed in their actions more 
by naturd reason than by a knowledge of 
the laws. ii. 179 ; — they that sin through 
infirmity, may be good men even when 
they sin, those whose minds are against 
(he law are wicked men even when they 
sin not. iL 197. 

bad a rigbt by nature of ruling over all 
as old OS nature itself, ii. 206, 
his obligation of obedience to God, lies 
in his weakness, ii, 209 : — from fear or 
consciousness of his weakness, ibid. : — 
has, from sense of his own weakness and 
from admiration of natural events, that 
he believes in and fears God. iL 227: — 
bat cannot, for want of right reason, 
rightly worship him. ibid, 
unmarried men, have less coherence with 
civil society, ii. 318. 
their nature, disputing about what con- 
cerns their power, profit, or pre-eminence 
of wit, to slander and curse each other, 
ii318. 

as often as reason ia against a man, so 
often will a man be against reason, iv. 

his nature, is what, iv. 2;— bis natural 
powers contained under the definition of 
man, animal and ratioaaL ibid. ; — his fa- 
culties twofold, of body and mini ibid, i 
—his powers of body, nutritive, motive, 

the difference between man and man in 
liTirfoni, is not tbe taking of signs by ex- 

first begins to rank himself above brutes 
by the invention of marla. iv. 20; — by 
tbe help of words exceeds brute beasts 
in knoicledge, from the same cause ex- 
ceeds them also in irror. iv. 25 : — he 
alone is capable of knowledge, that is, 
emdence of truth, iv. 29 : — called also ww- 
dom. ibid. 



bis Rppetile erowelh u be atbiins 
more power, nc)ies &c. ir. 33; — of Ihose 
tliut hate ituuned the highest degree of 
tionuur and riches, some have alTeeled 
mastery in eome art- iv. 33; — compluii 
justly of a E;reat gnat, Ihat Ihti/ Imom not 
tehal to do. ibid. 

loeu tbink iinwortby all those whom tliey 
bate, tiot only of good fortune, but also 
of their own lirtues. iv. 4S. 
if the minds of all men were of while 
paper, thejwouldbeoUeqmillvdiflpoBed 
to acknowledge what is by right method 
" ' deliveredtothem,iv.S7. 



his affections Codaard, how they diffei 
from his ordinary paaai 
reason is no less orhis 
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every man's passion weighs benvy in his 
own scale, and not in the scale of his 
nciBhbnur. ir. 107. 

OoH has giien reason to men to be a 
Ught ta them. ir. 116; — will require a 
striut BccouDt thereof at tbo day of judg- 
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nigbty men of the world in Scrip- 
ture called kmlm of men. Iv. 195-G. 
in dispute, where their learningor ]w»ei 
u debated, tbink not of tbu taws, but 
cry out cmclfigt. iv. 407. 
the character and temper of those that 
dwell in populous uities. iv. 
rural people- ibid. 






which IE 



kind was totallj| without society- v, 183. 
the advantages in wbivb be excels other 
animals, consist especially in two thiufpi, 
the use of speeob, and the use of his 
hands, V- 18fl-7;— is exceeded by other 
beasts in the tive senses, v. 186:— is, by 
mistaking the use of words, as much re - 
duced below bmte beasts, as oiror is 

dominion over b^ts, consists in wbaL 
T. 187. 

wouU from bis very birth have all the 
world, if he oould, to fear and obey him. 
yii.73; — many once engaged in the main- 
tenance of an error, wifi join together for 
saving their authority to. decry the truth. 
ibid. ) — that is in every ...i™~ki« 

VOL. XI. 



nintokrable. 



whieb he cannot It 
S13. 

Mines — appeared about thirty years after 
the reign of ConsUntine- it. 3991— hia 
heresy condemned bj what words in the 
Nioene creed, ibid. vi. 103:— but secma 
to remain still in the doctrine of the 
Church of Rome, wherrin. ibid. 

M 4HN ens ^ those qualities of mankiiul, 
that concern tbetr iiiing together in 
peace and unity, iii. 85. 
It is the justice of manners, that makes 
justice be called virtue, c ' ' 
vice, iil 136. 

supreme judicature in controversies o 
manners, and ciTJI sovereignty, the ai 
thing, iii. 95B-9; — nothing mrUtea man- 
ners righteous or unrighteous, but con- 
formity to the biw of the sorercign. iii, 

the law of. itnUnf ciTil gnvemment. is 
the taw of nature, iiL 669: — ta it, ia (he 
law civil. ibicL 

modesty, equity, good faith jcc, are good 
manners, why, ii. 48. 
MANSLlnoBTElt — in self-defence, rightly 
done. ii. 86 : — in aqueslion of manslaugh- 
ter, the nuestion wAof u a nmia shall he 
decided by the commonwealth, ii, 269i 

IrtAMTureBioN — Is what, iL 113. 

MmCELUNDS — Ammiunus. iii, S30. S3.1. 

MiKtCB — what he makes a crime, by iiylla 
made merilorious- liL 282;— their wars, 
whatoecasionedby. iiL aiU:— under him, 
the people usurped upon the senate, v 
151. 

Makk — tbo passage of S(- Mark, Christ 
could do no miracles in his own country, 
explained, iii. 431-S, 

" " " " MONIMBNTB. 

Counts that governed the 
marches. iii. 83; — the title came into the 
empire about the time of Cons 
the Great, ibid,: — Irom the German mi- 
litia, ibid. 

Mabseilles — a Greek colony, vi. 81. 

MiBSToM Moor — battle of. vi. 324. 

Mabtw— St, his life by Sulpiliug, iv. 337. 

Mabttb— some have received a calling to 
profess the kingdom of Christ openly, 
..u . ,■■ .„. .^.. .___„_ j,nly, 

true mart^TS. iii. 493, 496. 

of Jesus the Messiah, iii 495, 523:— 
must Imvo been one of bis original dis- 
ciples, ibid.: — others were but martyrs of 
his raarlyrs, ibid- 

he that to maintain doctrine believed on 
his own or the authority of a private 
man, opposes the authority of the civil 



state, is ncithef rnnrtyr, nor martyr of a 

Jimt ii Chriit, the only article to die 
for whieh deserves the oaine of mortjir. 
iiL 4B6- \_^ 

not the death, but his testimonjNmities 
the martyr, iii.496. ^s^_^ 

the name si^iBes what, iii, 49S. 
he that ia not sent to preaeh tbe funda- 
meotal article, ia not obliged to sutfer 
martyrdom. iii. 496: — they only martyrs 
that were sent to convert the iaHdels. ib. 
he that is not glad of tbe occasion of 
martyrdom, haa not the fidth he pro- 
fesses, iii. 601.2. 

the power of declaring who are martyrs, 
how it serves the power of the pope. iii. 
692. 

martyrdom, the projier refuge of Chris- 
tians commanded by their soveragns to 
docontrary to thewillof God. ii.316. 

Mabi — revived and put in esecution tbe 
statute of Henry vin against heresy, iv. 
405: — debate as to prooeedjog against 
her siater Elizabeth, ibid. 

Mabb — the fees of private masses, their in- 
fluence on the religion of the Roman 
Church. iiL 109: — masses, the money of 
the Roman clergy. iiL 699. 

Mister — and servant, are introduced by 
consent of men, not by diOerence of wit. 
iii. 140-1. ii. 38. iv. 103. 
no man can obey two masters, iii. 186, 
674. ii. 78, 115. iv. 148:— declared by 
Christ to be impossible. iiL Sfi2. 
the dominion of master over servant, is 

Suired how. ibid. iL 110. iv. 149. 
le master of the servant ia master of all 
that he hath. iii. 190. iL 1 1 1. iv. 151 :— 
of tbe master is master of the servant. 
ii. lia, 113. iv. 151. 
in any science, may abandon his scholar, 
but cannot accuse bim of injustice, be- 
cause not bound lo obey bim, iii SOS. 
tbe reverence of disciples for their first 
masters in all manner of doctrine, is 
generally not small. iiL 517. 
be more a master, whom we believe we 
must obey for fear of damnation, than 
he whom we obey for fear of temporal 
death, ii. 78. 

may alienate or bequeath his servar 
1 1 1. iv. ISl :— cannot be injun'om to 
ii. Ill, 

the absolule power of master over 
vant in civil government, is a remnant of 
the right of nature, not constituted but 
passed over by the civil law. ii. 112; — 
Its restriction is by law civil, not by the 
laitof nature, ir. ISl, 



ia bonnd in equity to protect the servant, 
ii 113. 

acquisition of servants becomes a king- 
dom despotieal, when, iv, 150. 
no covenant is understood between tbe 
master and servant, where the latter is 
Itept in bonds, iv. 150. 

Mathematics — the true mother of the 
arts, iiL 75: — proceed from reason, iv, 
ep. ded. : — ate free from dispute, why, 
ibid. 1 — the cause of all the excellenoies 
whereby we difier trom the savages of 
America, iv. 72 : — in tbem no controversy 
ever heard of. ibid.: — their method of 
proceeding, ibid. 

Matriuony— incantations practised by the 
Romish priest in the ceremony of mar- 



riage. 



81; — that the work of 
marriage is repugnant to chastity, or a 
moral vice, is vain philosophy, ibid,:— if 
marriage he unclean, other necessary 
and dauy works of men stilt more so. iii, 
681-2 ; — the true ground of the prohibi- 
tion of marriage to the priesla.iii. 682,692. 
is made a sacrament, why. iii 692; — 
whether a sacrament or not, its l^li~ 
macy depends on the civil laws. iL 88, n. : 
— is dissoluble or indissoluble, according 
to the civil laws. ibid. 
is a contract between man and woman 
according to tbe civil law. ii 1 18, 
the heathen copulations according to 
their laws, were lawful matrimony, iL 191. 
questions about the power to judge of 
lawful matrimony, are questions abont 
human sovereignty, ii, 318. 
marriages within certun degrees of affi- 
nity, are to be forbidden, why. iv. 215. 
Matter — ^wbat things are universal to all 
matter, L 69;— cannot be made or de- 
stroyed, encreased or diminished, or 
moved out of its place, i. 76!^aiatter in 
general, into what parts to be divided, 
ibid. 

body, in respeot of its form, is called the 
matter, i. 1 1 7 ; — matter and body. iv. 309, 
in all generation or mutation of body, 



them 
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415: — but not of vain use, ibid, ;— signi- 
fies the concoption of body without oUier 
form or accident than entension, and 
aptness to receive accidents, ibid,: — or 
body in general, ibid, 
has in tt some particles hard, others 
ethereal or watery, i. 465. 
MiTTHEW— Ihe sum of his Gospel, what. 

Le place of 



i 591, 



.308. 



the Cbnrch of JerusHlem. iii. 5S5-G, S27. 

ii. 281. 
May-pole — our dancing abont, whonce, 

iii. 663. 
Mean— and axtremc, what i. a8. 
MEAauBE^the dufinidon of, viL I9G. 
Ueoe— a wortbj ditine, his opinion of 

dammiac and nadnini. iv. 327. 
Ugdea — ber counsel to the daughters of 

Felias for making of bim a new man. iii. 

327. ii. 164, iv. 212: — her Baying, video 

meliora proliogve Sec iv. 269. 
Mediterbanean — has tidos, proportion- 
able to thu quantity of water, vil. 14. 
Medidu — tliti diMerence of, tbe cause of 

refractiun. i. 374: — the Ihimier, and Ihe 

Meier medium, nhat. i. S75, .^09. 

AfmojFsnflHu and Aftero^enfoiri, irhal, i. 376, 
' piyaXiviir — aignities, a public declaratum 

of present power, or tnagnif^inff. ii. 211. 
U^ANCHOLT — the madness of causeless 

Aiars arising from dejection. iiL 62; — 

appnront in what manners, ibid. 
Melanctboh — his opinion of Sohool-theo- 

logj. vi. 64. 
Mehobv — sense and memory of things are 



> all 1 



-ing c! 



why. ibid.: — requires theh 

mu^s. i. 13 :— names usenii lo a ma 

though alone in the world, as a help t 

memory, i. 16. 

to perceive that one has perceived, is t 

remember, i. 389. 

no memory without organs fit for rf 

taining audi motion as is made in then 

i. 393. 

in memory, tbe phantasms 

out with time. L 398. iii. 

looking npon things at a great distance. 

i. 398-9. IV. 13. iii. 5, 

takes notioe oF rough and smooth, as 

well aa touch, i. 508. 

without memory, no sense of time, i. fi08. 

signifies the decay of sense, iii, 6. 

knowledge is memory, ii. 304. 

the mother of the Muea. iv. 449!— the 

world as in a looking-glass, ibid. 
Mebchant — few merchants that with their 

own merchaodii^e can freight a ship. 

218: — incorporate themselves to make 

their gains the greater, ibid. 

merchants mortal enemies to taxes. 

320:— their only glory to grow est 

sirely rich by the wisdom of buying and 

selling, ibid.:— set the poor on work, 

from what motives, vi. 321 :— are the first 

cncoursgers of rebellioti. ibid. 
MeHCuaY— in nothing so celebrated 

his frauds and thefls. iii. 81 :— bis j 

in the hymn of Homer, ibid, ; — the cause 



of subtlety and craft attributed to him. 



id that tho 
thine is dne by promise, ibid, 
he that performs first in cantract, is said 
to merit, iii. 123:— hath performance aa 
due. ibid. 

two sorts of merit, iii 123 :— their dif- 
ference, ibid. : — meritniD congrvi and cdh- 
iGgni. iii. 124. iv. 3B0. 
is not due by justice, but rewarded by 
gnute only. iii. 137. 
Mebbenne — i. epis. ded, : — his Cogilala 
Phgaco-MaOxematica. viL 1 73, 334, 341-3 : 
— maintains against Clnvius, that the 
proportion of inequality ia quantity, of 
equality is not quantitv . vii. 23S, 244. 
[erob— the priealB of. n. 281, 
Messiah — Christ acknowledged by his 
Lsciples for the Messiah, iii. 36.1:— his 
Ealh, why a Hufficicnt price for the Bins 
r all mankind, iii. 476:— he was the 
lessiah. iii. 478 ; — that is, the King pro- 
lised by the prophets, iii. 479. 
Metaphor — professes the transferring of 
es from ono thing to another, i. 63- 
i. 29. iv. 23. 



gerous, as professing their inconstancy, 
ibid, :— the use of, _one cause of absurdity 
in ratiocination, iii. 84:— are like ignti 
faitii, ilL 37 ;■ — their end, contention, se- 
didon, or contempt, ibid.: — in demon- 
stration and all rigorous search of truth, 
are utterly excluded, iii. 99: — openly 
profess deceit, ibid. 

of ail metaphors there is some real ground 
that may be expressed in proper words, 
iii, 448. 

lETAFHYBica — believed by some to be 
some egregious learning, i. 19: — make 
men think they understand not, when 
they do, ibid. 

the errors of writers of metaphysics pro- 
ceed from considering that accidents may 
exist without body, i, 34. 
insignificant speech used by writers of 
metaphysics almost as frequently aa 
speech significative, i. 30. 
metaphysical subtleties lead men out of 
the way like an iffniifatma. i. 109. 
the writers of, how many causes they 
reckon. L 131. 

of Aristotle, iii. 669,671 : — signify books 
placed after his natural philosopby, or 
BBjie>na(«ro/ philosophy. liL 671: — are 



ileiiiution oF melhod. i. 66 : — ujolytical 
and synthetical, nhnt. ibid, i —to proceed 
from knonn to unknrnrn, common to all 
sorts of method, ibid.: — analytical and 
syntbetical, to be listed Hccordingto what, 
ibid. :— for the discovury of principles, 
the analytical, ibid. 

of the method of invention, i. 68-79 :— 
method of enquiry fvmprmA're, whflt.i.71. 
the method of pbilosopliji to such as seek 
Ecience aimply, partly analytical, partly 
synthedcal. i. 74-5. 

method of enquiring whether any acci- 
dent be in this or that subject, i. 7S; — 
partly analy^cal, and partly syothetical. 

method of aearching for the cause of any 
efliect-i, 77 :— in the method of intention, 
the uae of words is what. i. 7fl ; — the 
method of demonstration, synthetical L 
BO: — method of deroonatratioQ to b« ob- 
aeryed in all sorts of philosophy, what. i. 
87:— why. 187-8. 

of tho true method in philosophy, 
other eiomple to be ^ven than Uie t: 

punishment by 

Scripti 




Merms SBTTEnns — hi 
Tutlua Hostilius. n. V 

METoHrue — a common thing 
W. 395 



D TnnM — none, in the nataral 
nof mankind, iii. 115: — the rules 
of, are the ciiil laws. iii. 165:— proceeds 
from comeni. ii. ded.:— the law of, proved 
from ScripCura. ii. 53: — no place forin a 
multitude, ii 73. 

Metbomius— undersCanda not what pro- 
portion is. ™, 383. 

MiclH— the prophet, iii. 373. 

MicilAH— out of 400 prophets, the only 
true one. iu. 362, 385, 424, 425. 

Michael— the angel, means Chrisl, i 
an angel, but as a prince, iii 392. 

MicKoscoPB— of what power at thh" present 
day. i- 446: — how fur capable of anj^en- 



MiLiTiA — Uie eommtind of, helonffs to the 
sovereign, iii 166, 167, 539;— withoi 
the power of judicature is in vain. 
167:— without the power of levying 
noy, the militia is in vain. ibid. :— 
right to the milida and judicature, power 

as absolato as man can transfer to 

iii 193. viS90. 

anciently reckoned an art under tl 
lion of taMng prey, ii 177: — is lite 
whereby many lose estates, but few gain 

Mii/TON — his book in answer to that of 
Salmadus against the murder of tbi 
king. n. 36Si— an Independent, ibid. 



MisD— of man 

to Reader. 

its conceptions how compounded, i 

causes in what. i. 72-3, 74:— are ki 

how. i73: — the knowledge of, c 

the principles of politics, i 74. 

in quesdons concerning Acuities of tlie 

mind, in what manner £ings are brought 

the light of human minds is perspicuous 

words, by exact definitions snuffed and 

purged from ambiguity, iii 36. 

of great minds one of the proper worts 

is to help and fnse others from scorn, iii 

46: — to compare themselves only with 

the □ii>st able. ibid. 

perpetual tranquillity of, not attiunable 

in tliis life, iii 51. 

all steadiness of the mind's morion, and 

quickness of the same, proceeds from its 

men more equal in the facullies of the 
mind, than in bodily strength, iii 110. 
the first motions of the mind, though 
checked by the fear of God, held by 

the minds of the common people like 

clean paper, tit to receive any doctrine 

from public authority, iii. 325. — of joong 

men, are as while paper, iv. 219. 

tlie contrariety of its natural fiicultieB, 

and tiieir reference to conversation. iiL 

701. 

the powers of, are twofold, coffnittve and 

mohiiE. iv. 2; — ciiijniliM, what. iv. 3: — the 

power motive of the mimi and of the bodj/, 

what iv. 30. 

all declarations of the mind are either 

Minister — a public minister, one employ- 
ed by the sovereign, with authority to 
r^resent his person, iii. 226: — the busi- 
ness must be publie, ibid. : — ^the charge is 
of an administradoD gma-al or mecial. iii. 
226-7:— of ihe whole domin 



ig36:— or of a part 
only, as viceroy &o. iii. 227;- how far 
entifled to oheclienoe from the subjects, 
ibid. : — resemble the nerves and tendons 
in the body natural, ibid. 
of specinl administration, concerning the 
public economy, the militia, public in- 
struction, and judicature, iii 327-S: — 
also for execution, iii. 230. 

a the 
s in the body natural, iii 230. 
tters abroad, represent the person of 
Dvereign in foreign stales, iii 230: 
)se sent by authority of stone 
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Tate part; in a troabled state, aro not 
minialera, mther pnblic or private, of the 
conunoDveaJth. iii. aai. 
those &p|iointed to roceivo petitions &c., 
are public miiiist«rii. iii. 231 ; — reiiemble 
the ear of the body oatural. ibid, 
all ministers of the Eovercisn, publia or 
private, in matters not contained in iheir 
inatructionB, hound by the dictates of 
reason, iii. SSS ; — Eomprehended under 
the name o^fiddity. ibid. 
the authority of public niinistera is suf- 
ficiently verified, how. iii. SPI. 
a, miniits- in the Church, signifies what. 
iiL S30: — differs from iwToii/, how. ibid.: 
— the ministry of a deacon, called nrviit^ 
oftalika. ibid. 

H learned minister, who ia. ir. 285. 
MlNcnvB— made dictator along with Fa. 

bius. ii. 104. 
UiHACLF. — the operation of miracles, one 
of the only testimonies amancan ?ive of 
divine calling, iii. 107 : — are required to 
win assent to all things supernatural. 
ibid. : — miracles fbiling, faith also biled 
amount the Israelites, ibid. 
miracles, one sign of God's eitraordinary 
favour, iii. 273 :— what is a miracle to 
one man, may be none to another, ibid., 
439. 

God prooureth credit by the opcrati 
of miracles for him by mhose voice 
declares his laws. iii. 345. 
the doing of miracles, one of the marks 
of a true prophet, iii. 363. 
miraules alone, not a snflicieiit proof, iii. 
363, 365, 423, 435, 595. iv. 64. 
are sometimes an experiment of the con- 
atancv of our adherence to God. iii. 363: 
— their danger pointed out to his dis- 
ciples by Christ, ibid. iv. 63. 
the miracle to conSnu a prophet, mual 
be immediate, iii. 365. 
b3' miracles are signified the admirable 
works of God. iii. 427;^ — are dona foi 
what purpose, ibid.; — «re called nVmi 
why. ibid. 

must be strange, the like of which hath 
never or very rarely been produced, and 
snch as can be imagined to bavc been 
done only by the immediate bond of 
God. iii. 428:— the first rainbow, 
miracle, why. ibid, 
rare works produced by the art of 
why not counted for miracles, iii. A 
one by confederacy getting knowledge of 
the pntate actions of an ignorant unwary 
man, thereby telling him of his post ac- 
tions, passes for the worker of a miracle. 

behmga to its nature, that it bo done for 



procuring credit for God's prophets. iiL 
429, *a4:— the creation and destruction 
of the world, why not miracles, iii. 429— 
SO. 

the admiration of, consists not in ita 
being done, but being done at the prayer 
or word of man. iii. 430. 
the works of God in Egypt by the hand 
of Moses, were miracles, beoause done to 
procure credit to Moaea. iii 430. 
all miracles wrought by Moses and the 
prophets, and by Christ and his apostles, 
were (o the end to beget belief that they 
were sent of G«L iii. 430-1 i-^lo beget 
belief not universally in all men, but in 
the elect only. iii. 431 : — to odd men \o 
the Church, ibid, 
definition of a miracle, iii. 433. 
is not the effect of any virtue in the pro- 
phet iii. 433 :— no deril, angel, or other 
created spirit can do a minicle. ibid, 
texts of Scripture that attribute the power 
of working miracles to magio and incan- 
tation, iii 433:— all the miracle of en- 
cbontment consists in this, that the en- 



before 



i.434. 



ence of astrouomj', an opi- 
...u" — u....*ulous power mipht have 
been gained by foretelling the time of an 
ecliiise. iii. 433. 

caution against the too great ap^tude in 
men to believe miracles, iii. 435: — the 
sovereign at all times to be consulted, 
before credit given to a miracle or a pro- 
phet ibid. :- — after the sovereign con- 
sulted, what neit to be done before be- 
lieving the miracle, ibid.: — herein also 
recourse to be bad to God's lieutenant, 
ibid. 

hearing of, and not teing miracles, chiefly 
the case of men now-a-days. iii. 436:— 
no wondrons work done in these times, 
Ibat a man endued with mediocrity of 
reason woald think supernatural, ibid. 
as to the report of a miracle, whether it 
be true or lalse, we are lo make the rea- 
son of God's lieutenant the judge, iii. 436. 
miracles have for end to procure faith, 
not to keep men from violating it when 

arc the signs of inspiration, iv. G3. 

MiHUJK — called a prophetess, why. iii. 
413: — her mutiny with Aoron against 
Moses, iii. 466. ii. 241. iv. 190: — she was 
punished, Aaron foi^ven apon repent- 
ance, iv. 190, 

MlBEBABLENESS — pusillanimity in the use 
of riches, if it is disliked, iii. 44, 

Modesty — what. iii. 141. iL 7, 40. 

MtESTi.iN — his observation of an eclipse of 
the moon, the sun bein^ aboTs the horl- 
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ma. i. 483; — Ut be acconntod for by 
frozen cloud, ibid . 

Moi.EBlCM— eyil in the means. iiL 42:— s 
Cftlled from hindering and troubKng the 
Titnl motion, ibid. ; — ia the appoanmoc 
sense of evil. ibid. 

MoHENTDH — the excess of motion in 
movent above the motion of the reaisdag 
body. 1.214 1 — the power of Che pouder 
to move Che beam. i. 351 : — Che mome 
of ponderanCs of equal magnitude, and of 
the same matter, at equal distances 
the centre of the beam, are equal, i. 353: 
— both in pressing, and in eDdeavouring. 
ibid. 

the momenta of equiponiierButs applied to 
different points of the beam, are as their 
dietonces from the centre of the Boale. 
353: — the momenta of nne<)ual pondi 
rants applied to several points of the 
beam, are to each other in the ratio 
pounded of the ratios of their distances 
from the centre and of their iveights. i 
354. 

the magaitudes and distances from thi 
centre of pooderaDCs of the same species, 
and whose momenta aro equal, are reci- 
procally proportiunal, i. 357: — if the 
" ' " ' t press the b 

all parts cut 



everywhere equally, 
reckoned from the 



will h 



B thcii 



nith the parts of a triangle 
cut off from the vertex by straight llnea 
parallel (o the base. ibid. 
MoNABCH — the Bubjecls of a monarch can- 
not, without bis leave, cast ofF monarchy. 
iii. 160; — the opinign that a monarch 
receives his power by c 
condition, proceeds wheni 
the^ that Uve under a monaroh, think 
tbeir misery the fault of monarchy .iii. 1G9. 
monarchy, is when the representative is 
one man. iii. 171, S4S. ii. 93. iv. 128. 
men may subject themselves to a mo- 
narch as absolutely as to any other re- 
presentative, iii. 172. 
if a monarch invite the people to send 
llieir deputies to make knovm their ad- 
vice, no less absurd to held such deputies 
ibr an absolute representative than it 
would be so [^ do tn a popular govem- 
meoLiii. 172,221. 

the private interest of the monarch the 
same with that of tbe public, iii. 174 
can receive counsel of whom, when, and 
with aa much secrecy as he wilL ibid. 



stancy other thao that of human natur 
ibid,: — cannot disagree with himself oi 




may deprive a sutriect of all bopossei 
Co enrich a favourite, iiL IT.*), ii, 131. 
1G7: — but his favourites less n 
than those of an assembly, lb. ib. lb. 
may descend upon on intant, or one un- 
able Co discern between good and evlL 
iii. 176: — the danger whereof arises from 
the contention of the competitors for the 
office of cnrattir. ibid, 
the tuition of a monarch, infant or non- 
compos, is in whom. iii. 176. 
a province subject to the democracv or 
anst^racy of another commonweallli, 18 
monarohicBli;f governed, iii. 178. 
kingdoms limited, are not monarobj', bnt 
democracy or aristocracy, iii 179. li 94. 
a people governed iif an assembly chosen 
by another people, is a monarchy of one 
people over another people, iii. 1 80. 
not always manifest in a monarchy, who 
is to appoint the successor, nor wliotn he 
hath appointed, iii. IBl, 
in tbo institution of, the appointing tbe 
successor, always lefl to the present pos- 
sessor, why. ill. 1S2. ii. 122:— the ques- 
tion, whom he has appointed, determined 
by express words or (acit signs sufficient, 
ill. 162. ii. 123:— by express words, how. 
ibid, ibid.: — other tacit signs are cus- 
tom, presumption of natural affection, iii. 
182-3. ii.123-4. iv.l60 : — is presumed to 
approve of the government remaining 
monarchical after his death, ill. 183. iu 
123. iv. 160; — may sell or give bis right 
of goveming to a stranger, iii. 1 83. ii. 
123. iv. 159: — the inconvenience whereof 
proceeds whence, iii. 184;^ — is no injury 
to the people, ibid. ; — its lawfulness ap- 
parent from tbe right of marrying with 
a stranger, ibid. 

a monarch, sovereign of divers nations, 
I by iDstitution, another by conquest, 
'< ' ' ..I ..rihn „.•!.,„ K..n»T,_ 



Greeks e 

subjects in a monarchy are all slaves, but 
that in a populous commonwcaUb Chej 
eojoy liberty, an opinion gotten by thosa 
that live nnder a monarchy from tha 



e hooka, iii. 315. 
that called mfn 









f the 



It govem- 



wealch into three ^tions. iii. 318, ii. 96, 
the choice of counsellors, proper to 

is monarch of his own Church, iii. 

~ > the best form of govern- J 






bnblj staled, ii. pref. 
moiiBrcbj is no less u commonwealth, 
than democracy. iL 80, n. 
is constituted by tbe ;i«ipb. ii.lOO.iv.U2^ 
— in what manner, ibid. ibid. : — is bound 
bj no obligation, ibid,; — differs fW>m 
aristocracy and democracy, wberein. ii. 
101. 

may be cons^tuted with of vithouC limit 
of time, il 102. It. U3:~ir without, re- 
ceivts Q. right not of poaesnoit only, bnt 
of tuccesiioH also, ibid.;— ^may make an- 
other monarch, ibid.: — if mt/t, then is 
absolute, nniess the people have appoint- 
ed time and place for reaBsomblin^ on 
or before the time iimiled being expired. 
ii l02-3.#v. U3-Mi— if such time and 
place be appointed after the time limited, 
the use and exercise only_ of sovereign 
power is in the monarch, il. 104. ir. 143; 
— if they appoint time and place for 
meeting daring the time limited, he is no 
roonaren, but the prime officer only of 
the people, ii. 104, 122. iv. 143;— if thi 
people cannot assemble bnt 






promise to a: 



. ibid. 



sislent with thee! 

arguments in favour of matiardiy Irom 
examples and testitnonies. il 139. 
all government has been framed iiy man 
out of Che ruins of monarohj, after its 
dissolution by sedition. iL 129. iv. 166. 
men displeased with monarchy, as being 
the govemmenC of imt man, would, if 
they oould, withdraw themselves from 
the dominion of one Ood. il 130:— the 
objection is taken out of envy only. ibid. : 
— the inconvenience attends the person, 
not the unity, ibid. 

that a monarch may slay innocent sob- 
jeots, is a grievance more common in a 
democracy than in a monarchy. IL 132-3: 
— none but those that are conspicuous aro 
in danger, in a monarchy, ibid. 
the necessity for monarchs to lake care 
that the commonweal receives no da- 
mage from the excess of private power. 
ii. 133. 

what la done by a mnnarcA, is said to be 
done out of eovy to virtue, which if done 
by the /leople, would be accounted policy, 
u. 134. 

whether In a monarohy it is a grievance 
to the subjects la be eicluded from the 
road to praise and honour. Ii. 136. 
the superiority of 
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government proved by Che absolute pow- 
er given to one general, ii, 141. iv. 169: 
— by the words of Jcdoeb, t» thou doj/t 
then IKK no ting tn lirad, &c ii. 14S. 
the ptople commands in all monarchies, 
how. ii. 15». 

monarchy may be with an aristocralical 
council, or democratical, chosen with the 
monarch's pcnnlBsion, by all the pari 



larm 



I of the I 



ealth. I 



135. 



.rchy amditioTtal or coHttitatiimait IE 
absolute or subordinate according lo the 
same rules as a monarchy limited in 
time. iv. 144.S: — both the conditional 
monarch, and the monarch for a time 
limited, may if subordinate be called Co 
account and deprived before the time ex- 
pired by the sovereign people, iv. 143, 
145. il 104. 

Is the most ancient form of all govern- 
ments, iv. les-fl. 

inconvenience in a monarchy, of the 
power of ^pensing with the execution 
of justice, iv. IGT: — but greater in an 
aristocracy, ibid.: — ^In a monarchy laws 
less mulable. iv. 1 68 ;— is least of all go- 
subject to dissolution from 









the Uberty claimed by men under a mon- 
archy, means either dominion or a de- 
mocracy, iv. 202 : — or Co have prefermeaL 

the dnrabibty of monarchy, iv. S06. 
the beginning of monarchies. vL I47-50i 
— their growth, ibid. 

MoN£i — of whatever matter coined by the 
sovereign, is a sufHcient measure of value 
between the subjects of that common- 
wealth. iiL 23B: — the benefits arising 
from it. ibid. 

base money is unable to endure change 
of air. iii. 339 ; — is also subject to change 
of laws. ibid. 

the conduits by which it is conveyed to 
the public use. iii. 239. 
resembles tbe blood in Ibe body natnral. 
iii. 339. 

it is easier for men to procure money, 
than money men. iL 142. 
is the sinews of war and peace, ii. 2S6 : 
— the power of raising money, is the 
Boverelgn power, ibid. :— it is his duty to 
recjuire it, for sending out spies, main- 
taining soldiers, building forts, ii. 171. 

Mdnihents— or marks, their necessity for 
the help of memory. L 13.iv.S0: — what 
they are.LH. iv. 20:— necessity of them 
for acquiring philosophy. L 14. 
ligia and vmrka, their difTerence. L 16. 

Monk — General, snbdaea Scotland. vL 378 1 
—defeats Che Dutch at sea. vi 393;- 



I 
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Bigniliea to the Romp his dislike of tlie 
proceedings of Lanibert and tbe officers 
ofWallingford house. yi.411 ;— complied 
both with Richard snd the Rump, ibid.; 
— intends to restore the king. vi. 412 ;— 
secures the Anabaptists of hia army, ibid.: 
— sends to treat at London, vi. 413: — 
marchea up to London, vi. 41S: — at the 
order of the Rump breaks dovn the citj 
gstea, ibid.: — declares for a free parlia- 
ment, eud restores the secluded members. 
vL416; — bia bringing up his nnoy to 
London, tbe greatest stratagem eitant 
inbistory. vi. 418. 

Monk — friars and monks, why in every 
Christian state exempt from the tributes 
and tribunals, iii. 609, 69 1 : — iu many 
places bear so great a, proportion to tbe 
common people, as might furnish an 
army far the Gborcb militant, iii. GIO: 
— are bound by vow to simple obedience 
to their superiors, iii. 681 :■ — are subjecta 
of those by vrhom tbey subsist, but living 
in an enemy's country, ii. 318: — their 
cbarBGler at the time of the Reformation, 
vi 186. 

moNOPoLY^-of merchants, in what disad- 
rantageons to the people at home, and in 
what to the foreigner, iii. 218. 

MoMTBOSE — overruns all Scotland, bat at 
the king's command retires beyond sea. 
vi. 331:— lands again in the North, is de- 
feated and exeuuted. vL 370, 

Moon — its monthly simple modon to be 
demonstrated from the simple circular 
motionof tbe earth, i. 429. yii.16-17: — 
has always one and the some face turned 
towards Che earth, from what cause, i. 
435, viLlOfi:— but for the acdan of the 
sun, its axis would always be parallel to 
itself. L 436 1 — when without the ecliptic, 
not eiactly the same face seen. ibid. : 
' — the port (lien seen not exactly tbe 
some OS tbe pure illnminated. i. 437. 
her greatest deciination from tbe ecliptic, 
five degrees, i. 437. 

has greater power than tbe sun of in- 
creasiug moisture in vegetable and living 

the sun. ibid.:— change of weather ex- 
pected at the dme of their conjunudon 
with the earth, ibid, 
moon and stars, why 
and redder in tbe horiion 
heaven, i. 462. 
eclipse of the moon observed by Mcestlin, 
tlic sun being above the honxon. L 4B3. 
Moral — want of moral science, the cause 
ofcivil war. i. 10. 

all the theorems of moral doctrine not 
yet put in order, or probably proved, by 




any philosopher, iii. 3S7 : — aoralt, the 
philosophy of natural right it ded. 

MoKiNua — the Jesuit, his visit to this 
country, yii. 338:— to Harvey, ibid.:— hia 
attack on Robbes and Harvey, vii. 339 . 

MoMiECii— was honoured by the king of 
Persia, in what way. iii. 78. 

M0BN*S — du Plessis, his work ThaMyslsrg 
o/Tniguity.-ri. 189. 

Morton— bishop of Durham, his work The 
Grand In^iotaire. vi. 183. 

Moses — pretended to propheay not by poS' 
session of a spirit, but from the voice of 
God. iii. 66: — nothing in hia law coim- 
tcnancine^enthusiasm or possession, ibid.: 
— the spirit of God taken from that in 
Moses, and given to the Seventy Elders. 

a culdialor of what religion, iii 99: — 
from him derived to us the laws of the 
kingdom of God. ibid, 
proved his calling by miracles, iii. 107 i 
— bis absence for forty days. ibid. 516. 
personated God. iii. 150, 465, 4B5, 498 : 
—governed tbe IsraeUtes not in his own 
name, but in the name of God, ibid, 
tbe absolute obedience to him of tbe Is- 
raehtcs. iii. 191. 

bis direodons to the Israelites for re- 
membering the covenant, iii. 269. 
at Mount Sinai alone went up to God. 
iii. 274, 363, 465, ii 239 : — but all the 

Eeople bound to obey all be declared to 
e God's law. ibid. ibid. SU. 
not tbe author of the J'm(a(™eA. iii, 368: 
—wrote the roftnae of the Lav. iii, 369, 
51S:— ^jrdered it to be read every seventh 
year to all Israel at the feast of Taberna- 
cles, iii 369, 669 : — commanded it to be 
laid in the side of the ark. ibid, 515. 
his songs added to the Pm&u of David. 

he, and his successors the high priests 
and kings of Judah, represented the per- 
son of God, when. iii. 3J7. 
reiiised to forbid the Seventy Elders that 
prophesied in the camp. ill. 386, 421.ii 
240. 

tbe angel promised to him for the army's 
guide, was what, iii 39 1. 
at Mount Sinai renewed the covenant 
mode by God with Abraham, iii. 398,463. 
God appeared to him in the burning 
bush. ill. 416, 652. iv. 67 :— spake to him 
as a man spcoketh to hia friend, iii. 417: 
— was seen by him apparendy. ii 237. 
he and the high priests were supreme 



]t manifest ibid. 710;— no 



J 



le proptiecjlng^ of the Seventy was sub- 
ordinate to thatof Moiea. iiL 42 1, 4GB. 
hia worka in Egrpt, why miroclea. iii, 
430: — some of (hem equnlled by the 
wonders of the cnchuiteni. iii, 432-3. 
ronsult^l as to the doctrine established 
by him, before crpdit ^i'^en to any mi- 
racle or prophet iii. 435. 
could claim no right lo govern the Is- 
raelites as successor CO Abmhani. iii46'l^ 
— nor Fram any commaud of God to 
them, ibid.: — Ma right to govern de- 
pended on their consent sud pramise to 
obey, ibid. 

Ha sovereign power, under God, proved 
from Scripture, iii. 465, 466: — he alone 
spake with God. ibid. 



his law VI 



I the c 



fil la* of the Jews, 



is hunda on Joshua, iii 486, 543. 
received from God the two tables of the 
ten commandments, iii. 513. ii. 834:— 
made them known lo the people, ibid, : 
— the promise of the people to obey him. 

he, Aaron, and the high priests, were 

the civil sovereigns, iiL 514, 516,533, 

536, 560, 569, 621, 692. iL 241. 

added JJeuteroiioin!/ to his former laws, 

when, iiL 515. 

the law of Moses Christ came not to de- 

atroy, but to fulfill, iii. .'J13, 

his spirit not amietitd by God taking of 

hisBpirit to put it on the Seventy Elders 

iii. S69, 

the person believed by him, waa God 

himself, that spake to him sopcmatu- 

rally. iii, 587. 

consecrated the Tabernacle, how. iii 

821: — Aaron and his sons, how. ibid. iv. 



commanded thoLerites to slay them that 
worshipped thegoldat ealf. iii, 708: — bis 
Ian agatust them that entice to idolatry. 
iii, 709, 

the mode of God speaking lo him froni 
the merry->eat espressly set down, iii 
710: — his speaking to him /act In fa>^ 
and mcnOt ta ntOHlh, not to be understood 
literally, ibid. 

obtained credit with the people by hia 
miraclea and his faith, ii, 236. 
had during his life the whole power of 
interpreting the laws and word of God. 
JLa38:— in his time no other imrrf of 
Cad than that declared by him, ii. S " 
by his own eommand puoislicd no 
with death, il. 243. 

VOL. XI. 
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his but words to the people, that ihey 

should become eorrupu iL 243-4. 

was himself no priest, ii. S5S. 

by his law, all men are liable to damaa- 

hou, how, iv. leS. 

the muriny against him of Aaron and hia 

sbter Minom, il, 241. iii. 466. iv. 190:— 

of Corah, Dathan, and Abiram. iv. ISO. 

in his government no power, spiritual or 

temporal, not derived from him. iv. 191. 

chose hndoe ohiefs of the tribes, ir. 191. 

had God's command to disposacsa the 

Canaanites. vi, 148, 
Mother — in the state of nature, has the 

right of dominion over the child. iiL 187, 

iL U6;— if the father be her subject, tha 

child is in her power, iii. 168. 

of our common mother, the two breasts 

are the land and sea. iii. 232, 
McmoN — the knowledge of its nature, the 

gate of natural philosophy universaL i. 

epis, dedic, 

motion cannot be aaid to have quantity, 

without the help of £'•» and rime, i, S6. 

the famous argumeot of Zeno against 

motion, i. G3-4. 

motion, the nniversal cause of all things. 

L 69. vii. 93: — can have no other cause 

the variety of things perceived by sense, 
has no other cause than motion, i. 70. 
iii. 2, 381. viL 27-8, 78, 83:— partly in 
the ol^ect, partly in ourselves, i. TO. riL 
28: — of what kind, not to be known 
without radocination, i, 70. 
all change consists in motion, i. 70. 123, 
126, 131, 323, 390, 502, vii. 78, 129:— 
this why not generally nnderstood. i. 70. 
motion IS the privation of one place and 
the acijniailion of another, i, 70, 204. iii, 
676:— IB nothing but change of pUoe, 
why. vii. 83 ,^, 
the considotBtion of umple i 



appearances of things to sense, deter- 
mined by tampBundcd motion, i, 73, 
the ways of simple motion, the enqniry 
of geemetrv, L 73: — of motions internal 
and inviubte, the enquiry of natural phi- 
losophers, ibid.: — and comprehends civil 
philosophy, i, 87. 

motions of the mind, what. i. 72-3:— 
have their CBuaea in what. i. 73:— are 
known, how, ihid. 
days, months, and years, by some called 



them 



if tbo EI 



i.94. 




nhy defined to be ftconiiHual rolinquish- 

ing of place, i. 109. 

nothing can be moved without time. i. 

le raoTBd, to have been moved, what. 

i. 110; — whatsoever is moved, has been 
moved, ibid. 204; — what ia moved, will 
yet lie moved, ibid. ibid. : — wha ' 
la moved, is not in the Bsme place 
any time, bow smull soever, ibid. 1 
ailment agunst motion, that if a body 
be movfd, it must be moved either in the 
!e where it is, or in the place where i( 
, 110; — the fallacy, where it lies, ib, 
of a body lifram the place when 
it is, to the place where it is not. i. 111. 
no conception of motion, without con- 
ceiving ^me past aod future, i. 111. 
motioiiB, whon said la be made in equal 
times, i.113; — said to be equally swift, 
when equal lengths transmitted m equal 
times.!. 114, 205. 

motion tmiTbr™, what i. 114,214; — ; 
jbmdy acederaled, what. ibid. 

motion is equal, greater, and less, 

only in regard of velocity simply, bat of 
velocity applied to every smallef' ••■>'- 
tide of magnttade. i. 1 14, 205. 
it is one thing for two motions 
equal to each other, and nnothcr for 
them to be equally swift, i. 114, 
the motion of two horses may be equally 
swift, hut the motion of both ia doubfe 
that of one. ibid. ibid, 
the cause of motion in a body at res 
in some external body. i. 115, 510. ii 
vii. 85. 

body in motion will continue in mot 
till some other body causeth it to i 
i. 115, 203,213,345,510. iii. 3,4. vii. 
when the hand moves the pen, mo 
Koes not out of the band into tbe pen, 
but a new motion is generated. :' 

tiguous and moved, i. 124, 



344,3 



), 412, 4 



i,434,5 



!, 526. v 



.86. 



whatsoever is moved will always 

moved in the same way and with th« 

same velocity, till hindered by some body 

contiguous and moved, i. 125, 205; — till 

hindered by some enlernal movent, iii. 

3-4. 

motion supposed by a certun writer m 




motion, called a power, why- - 
not a certain accident. ibicC;— 
but differs from all other acts. ibid, 
motion and magnitude, the most common 
accidents of all bodies, i. 203. 
a point moved with the least impetus 
that can possibly be assigned, if it touch 
another point at rest, aboil move that 
point. L 212; — if a point at rest do not 
I the least possible impetus, it 



a, and that which ia 



will yield C( 

body of any degree of hardness do not 
yield to a point moved with the least 
possible impetus, it will not yield to any 
namber of points each having the same 
impetus, i. 212-13. v. 304. 

no cause of motion, i. 213, 344. 
motion con^dered in body dietdtd and 
vndhirUd. i. 213:— motion unifina and 
wMlUform, what. i. Hi-.— accelerated and 
reWrtfcd i. 214; — by one movent, and by 
many. ibid. ; — perpendiailar and obliqMa. 
ibid. 1 — piibton and traction, ibid. ; — trvWM 
and vedhm, percuuion or tirokt. ibid, 
excess of motion in tbe movent above that 
of the resisting body, is monuntuni. L 214. 
motion considered from (be diversity of 
themufium. i. 215. 
motion limp/e and compotiiid. i. 215, 3-17, 

sas. 

the motJon of tbe movent determines its 
first endeavour, i. 215:— in motion by 
concourse, if one of the forces cease, the 
endeavour is ohan^ed in the line of the 
remaining forces, ibid, 
motion may be insensible, i. 216. vii, 33, 
in movents of equal magnitude, the 
swifter works with the greater force. L 
217:— in movents with equal velocity, the 
[^eater works with the greater force, ibid. 
in all uniform motion, the length passed 
through is as the mean impetus multi- 
plied into ita time. L 219:^(hat is, as 
the time. L 221 :— and the time is as the 
length, ibid. 

in motion begun from rest and uniformly 
accelerated, the mean impetus multiplied 
into Ibe time is as the length, i. 221 ; — 
tbe lengths are to the timea in the ratio 
compounded of the ratios of the times to 
times and impetus to impetus, i. 233: — 
the lengths in equal times, are as the 
diiferenceB of the square numbers be- 
pinning frera unity, ibid.; — the length 
IS (o the lenglh passed throngh in the 
same lime with a uniform velocity equal 
to that acquired in tbe last point of that 
time, as a triangle to a parallelogram of 
equal base and altitude, ibid. 
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1 begiDning ttoia ri 






cc1era.tQd with an impetus increaBiiig 
the Bqnure of the times, the len^h U as 
the mean impetus muUiplied into the 
time.]. S23-4: — the length tain the ratio 
of the impetus acquired in the Jaat point 
of the lima. i. S25: — the lengths passed 
throush in equal successive times, are as 
tha differences of the cubes of numbers 
beginning fi'om unity, i. 336. 
in motion so accelerated that the leng;th) 
be in the duplicate pToportion to their 
times, the length passed through in the 
whale time wiUi a tiniform velocity equal 
to that last acquired, is aa 2 to 3. L 226i 
—if the impetos iacreaae In a ratio tri- 
plicate to that of the times, the lengths 
will be ia a ratio quadruplicate to [hat 
of the times. 1.227: — if quadmplicite, 
then quintuplicalfi &c. ibid. 
if two bodies move with uniform but 
different velocities, the lengths passed 
through are in the ratio compounded of 



then 



iBoftii 



227;- 



impetu! 
tions, if the 
ciprocal propoi 



unifon 



engths 






ferent, the length passed 
be Of impetus to impetus. ibid.:~thi 
times will be in the ratio compounded of 
the ratio of length to length and impetus 
to impetus recrorocslly taken, i. 2:29: — 
the impetus will be in the ratio com- 
pounded of the ratio of length to length 
and time to time reciprocally taken. i.230. 
if a boilj; be carried by two movents 
moving with straight and uniform mo- 
tion and meeting in an angle, the body 
will move in a straight line. i. 231 :— if 
one motion be uni£rm, and the other 
uniformly accelerated from rest, till the 
line of greatest impetus acquired by ac- 
celeration be equal to the line of the 
time of the uniform motion, the body 
will describe a semipnrahola, whose base 
is the lost acquired impetus, and vertex 
the point of rest. i. 232. 
if a body be carried by two motions 
meeting in an angle, one uniform, the 
other accelerated from rest till it is equal 
to the nuiform motion, and so that the 
lengths be everywhere as the cubes 
of the times, the body will describe 
the first semiparaholastf r oF two means, 
whose bose is the impetus Inst acquired, 
i. 233: — if the one morion be accelerated 
in such proportions of spaces 
as are explicable hy numbers, 
to find the line of the body's 



234-5: — if the onemotionb« accelerated 
in any manner whOitBoever, the uniform 
motion will move the body forward less 
and less in the several parallels of space, 
in proportion as the other motian is 
more accelerated, i 23S. 
if a given length be passed through in a 
given time with nnilorm motion, to End 
the length passed through in the same 
■■ — I with motion uniformly accelerated. 



i. 237 : 



d these 



elerated, that the lengths be as the 
cubes of the times, and the line of im- 
petus last acquired equal to the line of 
the lime, i, 238:— to find the same with 
motion so accelerated, that the lengths 
shall be in the quadruplicate, quintupU- 
cale &c ratio of the times, i. 240:— if 
the lengths be to the dmes, as any nam> 
ber to any number, to find the length 
passed through tvith such impetus and 
in such time. ibid. 

if of two motions one be uniform, the 
other accelerated in any proportion of 
ibe lengths to the times, the tenetha 
passed through in any one time will be 
in the same ratio as the lengths passed 
through in any other time. i. S42. 
if two adjacent sides of a parallelogram 
bo moved in the same time to the opposite 
sides, one with uniform motion, the o^er 
with motion uniformly accelerated, the 
side moving uniformly will aSeot as much 
as it would do if the other motion were 
uniform, and the length passed through 
by it were a mean proportional between 
the half and the whole, i. 243. 
preponderation is motion, i. 314. 
in linjjfc circtdar motion, every straight 
line in the body is carried parallel to 
itself, i. 318 ; — in all simple motion, 
though not circular, likewise, ibid. 
in simple ttirculer motion, the radii of 
equal circles or the axis of a sphere is 
always carried parallel to itself, i. 319; — 
if an epicycle revolve in the drcum- 
ibrence of a circle, making equal angles 
in equal times, the circle revolving the 
contrary way, every straight in the epi- 
cycle will be carried parallel to itself, ib. 
a body moving with simple motion in a 
fluid plenum, changes the situation of all 
the parts uF the fluid to any extent, i. 
321: — Eimple motion, whether circular 
or not, oF^ bodies making perpetual re- 
turns to the same plnce, dissipates tha 
parts of resisting bodies with a force in 
proportion to its velocity, i. 321-3. 
If a body move in a fluid with simple 
circular motion, the remoter parts of the 
fluid will perform drolea in timet pro- 



I 



portioned ta tlieir difitancea from the 
movent i 3a2:~in the same dme that 
the tnovcDt describes its eircle, nnj part 
of the fluid not touching the movGtit, 
shall describe a part of a circle equal to 
the whole circle of the movent. 1 323. 
simple motiou of a body in a fluid, con- 
j^regates bomoKeneou», and dissipates 
helerogeoeous things, i. 333, 4SS, 510. 
if the orbit of any point in a body mov- 
ing in a flnid with simple circular mo- 
lion, and tbut of any ouier point in the 
Bame fluid, be commensurable, the latter 
point will describe its orbit, and the 
point in the moving bodv a number of its 
orbits equal to the orbit of the otbei 
point, in the sacae ^me. i. 325. 
H body of a spherical ligure moved with 
dmple motion, has leas force tj^narda its 
poles than towards its middle, to dissi- 

Jate and congregate heterogeneous and 
oraogeneous bodies, i. 326: — -in p] 
perpendicular to the axis, and mon 
mote than the pole Sroia the cento 
the sphere, the simple motion ha 
such force at all. i. 327. 
the parts of a iluid in which Hoi 
sphere moved with simple motion, which 
are stopped by the sphere, endeavour 
spread themselves every way over i 
surface, i. 327-8, 336 : — tlie reason why. 
i. 328. 

a body moved with compound cirouli 
motion, casts off in a tangent such bodies 
as adhere not to it. L 328. 
bodies moved with dmple drenlar mo- 
tion, beget simple circular motion, i. 329. 
if in a fluid stirred by a body moved 
with simple circular motion, there float 
another Dody whollv hard or wh 
fluid, the motion of this latter body 

former, i. 330: — if it hare one side hard 
and one side floid, the motioDs will ni 
be concentric, nor shall that of the floa 

i 331. 
... 1, what, i 334. 

all the parts of two fluid bodies that 
press each other in ■ free space, are 
moved towards the sides, i, 334: — ins 
Une perpendicular to the bodies pressing. 
L 33S: — the same takes place in hard 
bodies, though not manifest Co sense. 
ibi±: — if tile pressure takes place in an 
enclosed space, fluid bodies will pene- 
trate each other, ibid, 
bow the body moved may proceed in a 
'■ ' It directly opposite to that of 



thei 



i.334:- 




reased bjr 
the body 
carrying, i. 315-6. 
the internal parts of a 
for any time however s 
themselves ^ 

347 ;— if a hard body, after being com- 
pressed or eslfinded, and the compres- 
sion or eilension removed, restore itself, 
the internal motion was not extinguished. 
i. 347-8. 

the motions formerly made by oliijoctB 
acting upon the sense, again become 
predominant in the same order in which 
they were generated by sense. L 398. 
the motions proceeding from sense, called 
ammal motiowi. L 405. iiL 38 :— Che quick- 
ening or slackening of the vital motions 
' ' ' L of the sentient propagSited 



to the heart, is the ci 
pain, L 406. 






by the SI 



the motion of the blood, 
ered by the motion of the 
iible objects, ibid. :^re- 
>w. ibid.;- — is also helped 
LOtion. ibid. :— is the con- 
tension of the limbs &o. 
originating in the animal spirits, i. 408. 
a first eternal movent, whence to be in- 
ferred, i. 412: — that such movent was 
eternally moved, whence to be inferred, 
ibid. 

in a plenum wherein all is at rest, mo- 
tion cannot have a beginning. L 416: — 
denial of the beginning of motion, why 
it does not take away present motion, ib. 
motion siipposeth bodies moveable.!. 425. 
bodies moved with simple motion about 
a fixed axis, have no power to propagala 
endeavour to bodies placed beyond it. 
i. 430. 

no such thing as an incorporeal movent. 
L 430;^motion is proper oidy to things 
corporeal, iv, 427. 

whatsoever is moved by a movent that 
hath simple motion, is always moved 
with the same velocity, i. 322,438. 
the parts of any matter bein|> separated, 
acquire simple motion, i. 452. 
vehement simple motion gencralea in the 
beholder a phanCaim of lucid and hot. i. 

on endeavour to simple motion, how 

generated by Are. i. 455. 

oil motion has some eflect en all matter 

whatsoever, i. 455. 

simple oircular motion in Che parts, ths 



» ot hard bodies when lient restoring 
themselves, i. 478-9. vii. 33. 
the elTeeU of motion greater or less iis 
the body is grculer or less, iheugh the 
Telocity be the same. i. 486. 
opposite motions cannot extinguish each 
other in an instant, i. 491. iii. 4. 
a pkHjim caoDot be an efficient cause of 
motion. L 520. 

motions of swimming, leaping Sec in 
living creatures, how made. i. .^SS. vii. 12. 
that a thing may be moved by itself, by 
substantiat forms, by incorporeal sub- 
stances &c., the empty sayings of school- 
men, i. S3I. 
can produce nothing but t 



the n 



nmadc 






dreams &c., d 
of the moveot. iJL 4. iv. 9. 
amongst many motions made in our c 
gans by external bodies, the predon 
nant only ia sensible, iii. 5. 
motion from the brain (o the inns 
parts, and from the invrard parts to t 
■ is reciprocaL ii' " ' ' " 



the 



B that B 



Deed e 






je together af tei 

iii. 38. iv. 31 -.—vilid, the motion of the 
blood, breathing &o. ibid. : — animal, vo- 
luntary motions, ibid.: — vital motion 
needs no help of the imagination, ibid.: 
—of all voluntary motion, the fint in- 
ternal beginning is the imaginadon.iii.39. 
that the thing moved ia invisible, and 
the space in which it is moved inaeu^ble, 
is no objection t« the existence of the 
motion, wby. ii 
metaphoricai motion, what and wby by 
the schools so called. iiL 39-40: — an ab- 
Eurd speech, ibid. 

one first mover of all things, acknow- 
ledged by the heathen philosophera.iii.96 
motion and place, intclli^hle only o 
bodies, not of substances incorporeal, iii 

the ways and degreea of motion cannot 
be kuovcn without the knowledere of the 
proportiona and propertiea of Hnes and 
tigurea. iii. B69. 
nature works only by 
=>. 437. 



any liquid moved by divers movents, 
receives one motion compounded of all. 
iv, n. 

the same motion oft-times repeated be- 
. cornea, in almost every corporal thing, 
hahituil. iv. 2S. 



motuiprimoprimi t. IGl, 182, 262, 
there cannot be morion in one part of the 

cated to all the rest of the world, v. 305. 
he that supposing one or more motions 
can derive from them the necessity of 
any eflect, has done all that is to be ex- 
pected from natural reason. TiL4, 88. 

the earth only, but also in the sun, moon, 
and the fixed stars, vii. 15i— and in all 
the smallest parts of the world, vii. 49 : 
— the reciprocation of motion in the in- 
ternal parts of hard bodies demonstrated 
by what phenomena, vii, 37-8. 
of motion perpendicular and oblique, vii. 
50-1, 

whnlsoerer workelh ia moved, for action 
is motion, vii 83:- — no body in the world 
abaolutely alreat. vii. 87: — motion, how 
alight soever, impressed on the superfi- 
cies of a body, bow great soever, will 
proceed through it vii. 86 : — motion in 
apace filled with body, though never so 
fluid, will by resistance grow less and 
less, and at last cease, vii, 87: — cannot 
be communicated in an instant through 
the whole depth of the body to be moved. 

the difference between ctmHtaaim and 
amiiguom, made by what compounded 
motion, vii, 108. 

the peristaltic motion, conaoth the food to 
wind up and down through the guts, 
vii. lao. 

at the creation God gave to all things 
what natural and special motion he 
thought good. vii. 133: — man can gneas 
no further than he h&th knowledge of 
the variety of morion, ibid. : — neither mo- 
tion nor body can be extinguiahed by 
less than an omnipotent power. viL 174. 
to ima^ne morions with their times and 
ways, a new business and requires a 
man with a steady brain &c vii 272, 280. 

Moi-TiPiJCATioiJ — and division, are no- 
thing hut addition and subtraction, i. 3, 
iii. S9 : — incident not to numbers only, hut 
to all things that can be added or taken 
from each other, iii. 29. 

MblTITUI)B — the madness of a multitude 
in fighting against and destroying those 
by whom they have all their life been 
protected and secnred from injury, iii. 63. 
the difficulty men have in distinguishing 
between one action of many men, and 
many actions of one multitude, whence, 
iii 90, 459 : — a multitude of actions done 
by a multitude of men, taken for the 
action uf the people, ibid. ibid. iv. 146- 1. 
a multitude, how made one peraoD.ililSl. 



unity, lion tmderstDod in multitude, iii. 
151:- — a multitude being majiy, cannot 
be uoderatood for mii, but mony authors 
of all their represenlatiye saith or doeth. 
ibiil. 

the multitude aufficient for security, de- 
termined by eoioparison. iii. 154. iv. 119: 
—is sufficient, when. iii. 155. iT. 119:— 
in a multitude directed bj the particular 
jndgnienta and appetites of particular 
men, no security, iii. 155: — war upon cnch 
other for their particuUr interests, ibid- 
if a great multitude would observe the 
laws of nature without a oommon power, 
therewould be no need for commonwealth 
at all. iii 155. 

the sovereign doea not covenant with the 
multitude, because not a person, iii. IGl. 
the same multitodeof menmay both have 
commaadandalsobeauhji ' 
in different i "" — 

mulUcude, a 



i. 72, n 



s a collective word, signifii 

-ne. iL72, n.: — aignifiea also 

one thing, as a multitude. ibiiL:^ — has 
one leill, by nature, and can do no 
ibid.:— is not a natural person, ibid, 
but is made a person, how. ibid.: — when 
a multitude is said to act, it is the com- 
monwealth that acts, ibid.: — when sud 
to act without the nil! of the sovereign, 
then the act proceeds from not one will, 
but the divers wiUs of divers men. ibid. 
73. 



Uie whole. iL 90:— not true in tun 
ibid. iL 377 1— is not so by nature 
only by civil institution, ibid.:— is 
only when permitted by the sovereign 
poner. ii 90-91. 

thepeopk and the mvltitude, how usualli; 
confounded, and how to be distinguLsbcil 



i. 158. 1 



146. 



1, unless it can assemble 
when need requires, ii. 277. 
to a multitude no act can be attributed, 
unless every man's hand and will have 
concurred thereto, iv. 12G:— a multitudE 
may run (ozether without concurring in 
desi^. ibid.: — amongst them no meum 
and inHin, iv. 127 : — is made a bodypoIUii: 
how. ibid. 

the covenant of the multitude impliei 
union and a sovereign made. iv. 139. 
it is easier to gull the multitude, than 
any one man amongst tliem. vi. 3 11 . 
JMoBBBft— the greatest of felonies, vi, 82 : — 
is whaL vL BS-3 : — secret murders for- 




merly abominated by the people, wh^. vL 

83: — homicide not intentional, but in an 

unlawful act, whether murder, vi. 86-7, 

132. 

Muses— their own wit invoked by the Gen- 

s as the Muies. iii. 100: — Mimory the 

:her of the Muses, iv. 449. 

MrsTEHir— ibe mysteries of religion, like* 

led to pills for the sick, iii. 360. ii. 305 : 

-by whom to be interpreted, ii. 297. 

ithing called a mystery in Scripture but 

le incarnation of the eternal Ood. ir. 



Name — names are parts of speech. L 15; — 
serve both for signs and marks, ibid. iii. 
IS, 673: — but the hitter first, ibid, ibid.: 






L 15. 



definition of a miiRe. I 1 6. iv. 20. 
that names are arbitrary', whence it ap- 
pears, i. 16: — philosophers had always 
the liberty, and sometimes the necessity, 
of imposing new names, ibid. ; — mathe- 
madcians also, ibid. 

naraea are signs of our conceptions, not 
of the things themselves, i. 1 7 : — the dis- 
putation, whether names signify the 
mutter or form, or something componnd- 
ed of both, a subtlety of metaphysics, ib, 
names are given to what, i, 17. iii. 673: 
— not necessarily the name of some thing, 
i. 17: — -J^tt^tre, iapanable, wything, names 
of what. ibid. 

every name has some relation to that 
which is named. J, IS. 
the first distinction of names, into poB- 
lire and negative, i. 18. iii. 26-T. iv. 20: — 
theaseofnames negative, iii. 27: — names 
poiiiive were before nsjoliw, why. i. 1 8 : 
—names negative signify what is not 
thought of, i. 19. iii. 27. 
names c<»iirarfictnry, what. i. 19:— of con- 
tradictories, one is the name of anything 
whatsoever, ibid, : — the certainty of this 
axiom, the foundation of all ratiodna- 

names coinmon. i. I». iii, 21 :— unitwrHZ, 
what names so called, and why, i. ao. iiL 
21. iv. 2l:~one universal impoaed OD 
many things, in respect of what. iii. 21. 
nunes more or less common. L SO : — uni- 



i 



sa extent, iii. S I : — 
for the understanding of (he extent of nn 
univpraal, what bcutty neceaaary. i. 30. 
genu and ipecia, what. i. 20. 
names of tirst and second intentjon. i. 
!0-2 1 :— namea of certain and dderniincd, 
nod vncertaitt and undetermined aigniftca- 

nomea universal and paa^cular inTented, 
not Dnijfor memory, but to enable ns lo 
diseoorae with athera. i. 22. 
names univeeat and irguitoeal. i. !3, iv. 
23 ! — ^a disti action beionfjiiR not so much 
to Dames, as to them that use them. i. S3. 
nsmes abaolale and relathe. i. S3, 
names abslraet and conereie, i. 33, 33. iii. 
S.'i-S: — concrete were invented before 
propositions, abstract after, i. 33, 33: — 
those are the names of matter, these of the 
accidents or properties of matter, iii. 36. 
the use of abstract names, to muldply, 
divide, add, and subtract the properdes 
of bodies, i. 33 : — tbeir abuse, Uie speak- 
ing of accidents as if they might be se* 
paraled from body. ibid, 
names limple and co/npoundtd. i. 33. ilL 2 1 : 
— a simple name, that wbicb in every 
luiid is the most common or universal, i. 
23; — compounded, that which signiflea 

the mind, for which that name was added. 
i. 24. 

a tme and exact ordination of names not 
to be performed so long as philosophy 
remains impeHecL i. 38. 
names have their constitution not i^m 
the species of thin^, but from the will 
and consent of men. i. SG, 85. 
false proposition fram copulation of ab- 
stract with concrete names. L SS. iii. 34: 
— of the names of bodies with the iiamet 
of phantasms, i. 59. iii. 34: — of the name; 
of bodies with names of names, ibid. ibid,. 
— at thenamesofaccidentswitbthenames 
of phantasms, i. 59-60. iii. 34: — or 
the names of names, i. 60. iii. 34: — of 
the names of phantasms with the n 
of names, ibid, ibid.: — of body, accident, 
or phantasm with the names of speech, 
L60-1.(U. 34. 

names of bodies and of accidents ought 
not to be coupled, why. i. 59. iii, 34. 
definitions must be understood before 
compound names, i. 85: — when then 
of the parts of any speech are explicated, 
it is not necessary that tho dcGnitioii 
should be a name compounded of them 
all, why. ibid. 

delined names admitted in philosophy 
for breviW's sake. i. 85; — no nami ' ~ 
bo defined by one word. ibid. 



if concerning a concrete name, it be asked 
ahal it », the answer must be by defini- 
don. L 103:— if concerning an abatraet 
name, the answer will be, what ibid. 
namea by which answer is made to the 

of place.' i. 107':— have for their highest 
genua the namB somewliere. i. 107. 
a name may consist of many words to- 
gether, i, 23. iii, 21. 

the impoaitdoQ of names turns the reck- 
oning of the conseqaences of things ima- 
gined in the mind, into a reckoning of 
the eonseqiiencea of appellations, iii. 21: 
— a man without the use of speech may 
discover that the three angles of a given 
triangle are equal to two right angles, iii. 
22:— hut cannot know the same of an- 
other different triangle without the aame 
labour repeated, ibid.: — a man with the 
use of speech, will boldly conclude the 

versal rules registered by speech dis- 
charge our mental reckoning of time and 
place, ibid. 

names of number not in use at one time. 
iii. S3. 

two names joined make a true affirma- 
tion, when, iii, 33. 

subject to names, iswhatsoever can enter 
into or be considered in an account, iii. 
25: — names, in Latin nomina, items of 
account, ibid.: — things entering into ac- 
count for divers accidents, their namea 
diverselj^ wrested and diversified accord- 
ingly, ibid. 

the Ibar general heads to which the 
diversity of names may be reduced, iii. 
25-6. 



^aofm 



i. 36:- 



er. ibld.:- 



and speeches, ibid. 673. 
names abstract Aii. 2^: — are severed not 
from matter, but from the account of 
matter, ibid. 

names which are hut insignificant aonud. 
iii. 27 :— are of two sorts, namea not de- 
fined, and names made of two names of 
signifioatiaD contradictory and inconsis- 
tent, ibid, 

names of inconstant signiftcadot 
names of such things as please 
please, iu. 28:— why. ibid. 
the use of insignificant names, one 
of absurdity in radocination. iii. 34-5. 
how they serve to show the consequcn 



cxxxvi 

names placed in order would express 

thur coDnquenca as well as the capulr 

u &c. iii. 673. 

diversity of naraes (i-om tbe diversity of 

the subjects of philosopb y. ii. dod. 

b; giriDg names, men signify not only 

tho things, but also their ana passions. 



names vnioerial are called indefinUe, why, 

iv. 22. 

names recall the necesaajry coherence of 

one conception to another, iv. 25. 

are the cause in man as of knoaltdge, 

also of «Tor. IT. 26:— their isamstan. 

eguisoeation, and how diversified by pt 

abstract names are words artificial t 
longingtd logic, signifying only the man- 
nerhow we conceive the substance itself. 
iv. 309, 394 :— cannot be considered witb- 
OQt supposing that there is some real 
thing to which they are attributed, iv 
394; — abstract and concrete names, how 
confounded by modem divines, iv, S95i 
— abstract names ought not to be used in 
arguing, or in deducing articles of faith, 
iv. 396. 

NissBT— battle of. vi. 328. 

NiTHiN— the case put by him to David, of 
the rieh roan with many sheep taking 
the lamb of the poor man. vi, 123. 

Nation— the mutual envy of neighboi 
nationB. vi, 203 ; — the less potent bears 
the greater malice, ibid, 

Katcbe — what accidents coinpoae the na- 
ture of a thing, and what the thing: itself. 
i. 67: — the saying, jonie ihinga mwe*nnim 
to u), olhera to nature, nhat it means. 
ibid.: — tnoien to nature, what it means. 



often presses on men the Iruths, which 
afterwards, when they look for some- 
what beyond nature, they stumble at. 



i. 39. 



. how far she has made men equal. iiL 110, 
140. ii S. iv. BI : — dissociates men, ren- 
ders them apt lo invade and destroy each 
other.iiL 113. 

the laws of nature suggested by reason, 
iii. IIG. ii. 16. 

the right of nature, the right of self- 
conservation, iii, 116. iL 9. iv. 83. 
a law of nature, what, ill 116-17. ii. 16. 



iv. 87: — the Ibndamental law of na 
to Kei peact asd faUoa it. iiL 1 17, 13 
16, 52. iv. 86, 87: — the sum of the i 
of nature, by all mtana me can la d 
ourstlvsiAu. 117. 

in the condition of nature, coercive p 
be supposed, iii. 124: — no ] 



128: — in the stMa of nature, the inequa- 
lity of power is not discernible but by 
the event of battle, iii. 129. 



tho question, wbo is tho better man, has 
no place in the staCa of nature, iii. 140. 
ii. 38, iv. 102. 

the laws of nature for the conservation 
of men in multitudes, and concerning 
only the doctrine of civil society, iii. 
130-44: — other things lending to tho 
destruction of pardcuiar men, also for* 
bidden by the laws of nature, iii. 144. 
the laws of nature all contracted into 
one sum, do not thai to another which thou 
ipouI^Mt not have done lo thyself, iii. 144, 
153, 258, 279, 494. ii. 45, 62. Iv, 107. 
thelawaofnatureallmadeto appear very 
reasonable, how. iii. 145: — obuge injbra 



the la 



of n 



tend U 



nulable and 
eternal. U. 46. iii. 145, 264, 271, 272, 278, 
312, 378, 680. iv. 112:— oblige t« theen- 
deavour only, but that unfeigned and 
constant, ii 47. iii. I4S, 154. iv. 108. 
war consequent to the want of a visible 
power to tie men to observe the laws of 
nature, iii 153 : — the laws of nature are 
contrary to our natural passions, ihid. 
the law of nature, and the civil law, con- 
lain each other and a;^ of equal extent, 
iii. 253, 600. 
the laws of nature are not properly laws. 






of commonwealth, iii 



the law of, part of the dictates of reason. 
iii. 253, 513, ii. 13, 16, 44, 49, 209. iv. Ill: 
— no law but the law of nature agreeable 
to the reason of all men. iii. 258. 
every law that obliges all the subjects, 
unwritten, and onpublished, is a law of 
natore. iiL 255, 257-8: — a law ohiipng 
some condition of men, or one particular 
man, not written nor published, is a law 
of nature, iiL 2,^i8. 



I 

I 



ill SeS : — but become of all kna the most 
obicure, and hu most niied of interpro- 
tadoiL ibid.: — their interjiretBlion de- 
pends not on tbe books of moral philo- 
Bophj. iii. 2G3: — but on tbe judge sp- 
poml«d by the sovereign, ibid, 
the laws of nature are the taws of God. 
iii. 147,261,272,273,273,312,343,348, 
580,587, 601. iL 50, 186, 202, 210. iv. Ill, 
234. 

under the law of nature, where the in- 
lention is right, the fact is no sin. iii. 
279;— where not right, it is sin, bat no 
crinie. ibid. 

ignorance of the law of nature excuseth 
no man. iii 279, 287-8:— children and 
madmen onlj' excused from offences 
agunst tbe law of natnre. iii. 288. 
the law of nature bj false teachers made 
repugnant to the law civiL iii. 882. 
men are not bound by the law of nature 
e the public without reward, iii 



306. 

in the 

judges 



fi of nat 



then 



civil lav 



and evil u 



iLSlO. 



Ix place for it, part 
of the law of nature. iiL 337. 
the state of nature, is anarchy and tbe 
condition of war. iii. 343. 
nature is the ordinary, not the immediate 
wnrkofGod. iii. 429. 
the law of nature a better principle of 
right and wrong than the word of any 
doctor, if but a man. iii. 589-70. 
nature worketb by motion, iii. GG3. 
the law of natiu^, (hat a man protect in 
war the authority which prolecteth him 
in peace, iii. 703; — the times require that 
it be inculcated and remembered, ibid, 
no man that pretends to reason to govern 
his privnte bmily, ougbt to be i^orant 
of the arlicles of the law of nature. "' 



710. 



Is growtb, adra 



made all things common, iL ded. 40. iiL 

the state of nature, is a state of war of 
everjr man against every man. iii. 113, 
343. ii. pref. ii. 1 1 , 64 ; — in it, every man 
has right to every thing. iiL 117,298, 
.146. ii. pret U. 9, 11. iv. 84, 117:— men 
desire natorally to quit this state, ii. pref. 
in tbe etate of nature, all men have the 
will to hurt. ii. 7: — but from different 
causes, and not equally to be condemned, 
ibid.; — in it man cannot be injurious to 
mini. ii. 9, n.: — but may offend God or 
break tbe laws of nature, ibid. 
VOL, XI. 



X. CXXXVU 

whether in tbe state of nature, the son 
may kill tbe fatber. ii. 10, n. 
nature haigivtn all loall.il II. iv. S4. 
in the stale of, irresistible power gives a 
right of dominion, ii. 13. iv. 86; — in it, 
no lasting security, ibid. ibid. : — to con- 
tend for superfluities, is to violate the 
fundamental law of nature, ii. 3S. 
all the laws of nature, are derived from 
that of self-conservation. iL 44. 
the laws of nature are not all ohligatery 
in that state in whicb thuyare not prac- 
tised by alL iL 45-6. iv. 108, 117:— the 
□mission of some, if done for self-oonaer- 
vation, is fulfllUng the law of nature, ii 
45, n.; — but some are obligatory even 
in time of war. ibid.;— all damage done, 
in the state of nature, not for self-con- 
servation, is a breach of the law of na- 
ture, ii 46, n. ;■ — are broken by any act 
against conscience, though conformable 
to them, ii 46. iv. 109. 
the law of nature is the same with the 
moral. iL 47. iv. Ill :— commands, as the 
means to peace, good manners, or the 
practice of virtues, and therefore called 
moral. iL 48 : — is the sum of moral philo- 
sophy, ii. 49. 

the laws of nature proved from Scripture. 
ii. 52-SO. iv. in-16: — that tbej are eter- 
nal, item.iL 60; — that tbey bind the eon- 
science only, item. iL 60-6 1 : — that they 
are ea^lv observed, item, ii 61. 
the fundamental law of, autiicicntly ful- 
filled, if a man is ready te embrace peace 









the security of the e: 






le of the law of 



constrained by some common fear. ii. 
65-6, 66. 

the soverei^ cannot spoil or injure his 
subjects without breach of the laws of 
nature and of God. ii. 80, n. 
by the some right of nature that a beast 
ij slay a man, a man may also slay a 



commodities of 



beast, ii. 1 14. 

the commodities and 

commonwealth and tl 



the laws of nature oblige even in the 
state of nature, how. ii 190. 
to use our best endeavours to keep the 
laws of nature, part of worship naturaL 



its principal parts, r 
tno saying, Ihal nal 



I. 108. 

ihe IftWfl of nature may be changed I 
anl. \i. 108-9. 

itm of tbe law of nature, ia to 1 
]le to them that will he so, formii 
,0 them that will c 






jr,tb( 



foundation of the law of 

the foundation of the tceimd tabh 

tkait la™ thy neighbow ta thytdf. ir, 

the law of nature in direcled to th 

science. IT. 114,115. 

in the state of nature, man's GGCurity lies 

in mutual help. iv. 118:— henci ' 



the I 



i of, at 



' the laws of the kingdt 
84. 

I (he moral law taught 



y Christ iv. 186. 


" 




ature, without ri- 


orouB demonstration 


is the most noble 




iod that can be. 



Ha VABRB—the transfer of the kingdo 
iii. 574: — -England another muuu 
kingdom than Nacarre. vi. 187. 

Navlor — James, sets himself up as Jesus 
Christ, vi. 397 : — his punishment, vi. 
— Lambert tries Co sate him. ibid. 

Necessitt — ho that could see the cor 
ion of causes, would see the ntcaaty of 
all voluntary actions of men. iii. 198. 
necetntg [ind choomg, how conjoined, iv. 
342, 264 1 — from the necessity of a volun- 
tary action cannot be inferred the injua- 
tio8 of the law that forbids it. iv. 2.^4 1^ — 
necessity makes not eoamUatiotu to be in 



255:- 



. ibid.:- 

praxae and ditpi 

'. ibid- !— tbe dispute of Liberty 
ity will rather hurt than help 
the piety of most men. iv. 256 :— the ne- 
cessity of events draws with it no im- 
piety. iv.aST :— destroys not prayer, ibid. 
— tidieg not awa}- Che nature of nn. iv. 
S59 1 — hj/pathetical necessity, wbaC iv. 

whatsoever is prodnced, is produced tie- 
catatily, why. iv. 275. v. 36. 
that there is no such thing as fradon 
Jtnm ttecaaty. iy. 278. 
to deny necessity, destroys both the do- 
ciees and the prescience of God. iv. 378. 
V. 17-18. 
Mcoti'^ And ehaMX, debated unoBgsC an- 



cient philosophers without drawing into 
the argument the power of God. v.- Ii — 
tbe slate of the quesdon Q^L^iertyrmd 
Necenxty. v. 2-5;— the four fountains of 
arpiment. t- 5-20, 

of the iocoQvenieneeB that are pretended 
to follow the doctrine of necessity, r. 
15-18, 151-5: — from God's foreknow- 
ledge, it follows that all acdons what- 
soever wore necessary from eternity. 
V. 19. 

nrvasary is what. v. 35, 48 :— «cnnvy, 
pniiible, impoM3i6le, have signification only 
in reference Co tbe future, ibid, ibid.: — 
every acdon is necessitated and deter- 
mined, how, V. 105: — the last Judgement 
concerning the good or evil consequent 
on any action, may he sidd to produce 
the etfect neccssanly, as the last feather 
may be said to break the horse's back. 
V. 105-6: — necessitation, is properly 
what. V. 260:— necessity, istobeascribrf 

ing on the first caoae eternal, v. 306 :— the 

nevertheless necessary. V. 417. 

Necroiiancv — tbe predictions of witches 
pretending conference with the dead. iii. 
102- 

Nehehias — the book of, written after the 
Captivily. iii, 371. 

Nero — affected mastery in music and poe- 
try, why. iv. 33. 

Nebtorius — his heresy, denying the di- 
vinity of the Holy GhosL iv, 400, 401. 
vi. 103:— that there was but one nature 
in Christ, vi, 17B. 

Newbcht— first baltie of.visai: — second 
battle. vL 325. 

Newcastle— William, Earl of.iv.ep. ded.: 
—the Marquis of.iv. B29. v, 2, 31 :— Earl 
of, appointed by the King governor of 
Hull, but not received by a 



!91:- 



oftbe] 



mga 



of array- vi, 316;— takes Tadcaster, 
aaa is master of all the North, ibid.:— 
defeats Fairfax at Bramham Moor. vi. 
331: — forces him Co quiC Halifax and 
Beverley, vi. 3S2 : — is forced by tbe Scota 
to retreat to York. vi. 323- 
NlcENE — Council, condemned what heresy 
by the words God hath tut parts, iv. 3U3, 
397; — the word cofliiii>i(aR(ia', how ex- 
plained by many of the Latin Others, 
ibid. 307 : — condemned, not the doctrine 
of Tertullian, but the i^vision of tbe di- 
vine substance, iv. 307 : — the canon made 
shout the time of the NiceneCouncil, coo- 
cerning those repenting Christians that 
had been seduced into a denial of CbrisC. 
iv. 320: — Bommoiied by Constantino the 



Grott iv. S91. tL 103: — its history. 
S91-401: — proceeded in tlicir general 
conR-ssion of fuCh, how fiir. iv. 396. ' ' 
103: — condemnGd what beresios. vi. 10 

NiGBT — Coko'a dcfinidon of. vL D4. 
Nile — Che cause of its inundations, rii. 4 

— why not twice in tbe year. vii. *2;- 

rises in mountains nearly 2000 miles off. 

ibid. 
NiKETEH — (be prophecy by Jonab of 

deetruction. iii. 373. 
NmtE — tbe efiect of laying it on burning 

coaL L 4S7: — its effect as a component 

part of gunpowder, ibid.: — the ea>" — ' 

Its wbiteness. i. ABA, 
Noia^ — the giants belonged Co bis 

NoBiLm — is power. iiu75; — in Chose 

comnionwealtbs where it has privileges. 

ibid.:— is bononrable, why. if. 39. 
vd/toc— signifies diitribiilion. m, 234 ;— wbs 

we calf law. ibid- 
KoBUAHS— descended from the Grennant 
■ 260:— oftbeirformofgoYeninient.it 
MottiHN— hia infentiou of the inclinatory 

needle. viL 167. 
North D MB kulahu — the Earl of, murdered 

in bis house by the Northern people ii 

the reign of Henry VII, for demanding 

subsidy, ii. 201, 
NOBWii^H — ^the Bishop of, the sentence of 

: Esrl of, heads the insurrection of the 
ntish men, and seizes Colcbester. vi. 
):— is tried and executed by theEump. 



NOSCE TEIPS 


M-a savinsr not of late an- 


derstood. iii introd. :— its meoning, what. 


ibid. :-by it men might learn to read one 


another, ib 


± :— ia a precept worthy of 


its repuuti 


n. iv. 26. 


NOSTRA-DAM 










Notions, cot 




notions, by 


some called primary proposi- 




— ore not truly principles. 


why. ibid. 






the ceramo 


iea of his reUgian Irom the 


nymph Ege 


ria. iiL 103. 





names. L 13. 

number is tmilitt. i. 96 :— the limits of 

number, ore unities, i. 9S : — erer 

ber finite, i. 99. 

all bodies differ in nuin£«r froi 

other. L 133 :— the some and difti 

buik6b-, names contradictory, ibid 

is exposed by tbe eiposidoa either of 






;x. cxxxix 

points, or of the names of nuiuberv. i, 
141: — is called diicrete quantity, why. 
ib.: — is quantity io what sense, vii. 194. 
to expose number by the names of num- 
ber, what necessary, i. 141. 
the use of words in nothiug bo evident as 
in numbering. iiL 22 : — the names of 
number not in use at one time. iii. S3 : — 
their place supplied by the fingers of one 
or both hands, ibid. : — whence our nume- 
ral words but ten in any nation, in soma 
but five. ibid. 

for want of names of number, a beast 
misseth not one or two out of her many 
whelps, iv. 21 : —without (hem a man 
GiuiDot know how many pieces of money 
lie before him. ibid. 

rDMC-STANB— the school name for eternity. 
L 413. iii. 35, 677. iv, 276. 299 .—invent- 
ed by Thomas Aiininas. iv. 271. v. 329: 
— no less absurd than a iic-iUmt for an 
infinite greatness of place, iii. 677. 

rcTRiTioN— the matter of; by God laid 
freely before us at or near the surface of 
the earth, iii. 232 :— consists of what. ib. 



Oath— swearing by the god a man feareth. 
iii. 129, ii. 27. iv. 93:— the form of. ibid, 
ibid. ibid. : — most be according lo the 
riles of the reiipon of him that sweoretb. 
iii. 129-30. iL 27. iv. 94. 
no swearing by what the swearer thinks 
not God. iii. 130. il 27 :— men swearing 
by their kings, intend to be understood 
as attributing to them divine hooours. 
iii 130. ii. 27. iv. 94. 
adds nothing to the obligatiaD. iii 130. 
ii, 27, 86. iv. 94. 
oaths a 

the commonwealth, iii 
judgments certain, or between commou- 
wealths for avoiding war. ibid, 
is to be exacted, oi^y where the breach 
of faith cannot be known, or where 6od 
alone can punish it. ii. 28. 
is taken in order la the provocation of 
God's anger, why. iL 28. 

Obadiab — prophecied in the time of Jo- 
slab. iii. 373i — his prophecy that salva- 
tion sb all proceed from Jerusalem, iii.45 5. 

Obkdience — if the fear of spirits, prog- 
nostics from dreams &c., were token 
away, men would be much more fitted 
for civil obedience. iiL 10. 
the desires that dispose men to obey a 

religion cultivated by two sorts of men, 
to make men more apt to obedience and 
civil (ociely. iii 98-9. 



Its end 13 protecUon, m. 208. 
obadieDce Co the c[vil Inw, a part of the 
luwofnature. m.254. 
benefits conferred by the aoTereign 
subject through fear of hia power H> hurt 
tho commonweilth, eDcourage not to 
obedience, but to further extortion, iii. 
306. 

ia psrt of voraliip natural. iii.3'19.ii.SIS. 
ia more acceptable to God than sacrifice, 
iii. 335. ii. ZIS: — ia the greatest of oil 
worship, ibid. 

where the word obcditHBe aig;aifies > fol' 
lowing of couaseL iii. 56S-B. 
obedience to the laws, if perfect, suffi- 
cient to solvatian. iii BBS. u. 300: — that 
required by God, is a serious endeavour 
to obey him. iii. 586. ii. 300, 302, 30 



!s called chanty and IoMj 
implying a will to obey. iii. 586. ii. 30 



□ the kingdom 



aary for reception 
God, is what. iii. 5 
obedience to God, and to our civil sove- 
reign, whether Christian or infidel, how 
easily to be reconciled, iii. 600. ii. 314-16. 
the obedieoco due to sovereignty ia nmpli, 
ii, B2: — by niQp& obedience la under- 
stood, in all tbinga not contrary to the 
will of God. ii. 146,315. 
the obligation to civil obedience is before 
■II civil law. ii. 200. 
obedience active and paai 
linction. iL 202. vi. 225-7. 
of two oninipolents, neither can be bound 
to obey the other, ii. 209, n. 
jnBCi6es, in what sense, ii, 314. 
Christian obedience conaiatelh 
deavour to obey the laws of Christ, iv. 
184: — ia neceasary as well aa laith. ib'^ 
protection and obedience arc relative. 
421. 

if the king command, or make a It 
that a man ahall execute his own &,ther, 
whether he is to be obeyed, vi. 227. 

Obbron — the universal king of tho furies. 
iiL698. 

Object— the apparent not tho true m 
nitade and figore of objects, why. i. 
60: — nor anything but a phantasm. L ... 
the earnest study of one, takes away the 
sense of all other oV'—'- — ■--- ' — 
one object only pei 



bject a part, or aggregate of parts, 
rhole world, i 410. 



ia called Utc'id by reason of what phan- 

an object, what iii. I : — worketh on the 
eyes, ears &c., how. ibid.: — app^rs at 
certain distances to be invested vrith the 
fancy it begets in us, iii. 2 : — the object 
one thing, the fancy another, iii. 3. 
tho ihorn or appariiiaia of objects, are to 
the eye tiglit, to the ear hearing, to the 

Ealate Uate, (o the nostril tmeffinii, to the 
ody feeling, iii. 679, 637. 
the subject wherein are inherent cohur 
and image, is not the object seen. iv. 4: 
— the same object seen double, aa two 
candles for one, a proof that cotoiir and 
image are not inherent in the thing seen, 
iv. 5, 
Obligation — what iii. 119 : — the bonds by 
which men are obliged, are words or ac- 
tions, or both. ibid. : — have their strength 
from what, ibid, 

beyond what is possible, no man can be 
'iliged. iii. 126: — the natural end of. 






.ibid. 



usted with the pay- 
ment of his ransom, why obliged to pay 
it, iii. 127. i>. 93: — -a weak prince making 
a disadvantageous peace for fear, why 
obliged to keep it, lii. 127. 
not strengthened by an oath. iii. 130. iL 
27, 86. iv. 94. 

whatever binds in /ora ittiimo, may be 
broken by a fact according to law, in 
case a man think it contrary, iii, 145. 
no man obliged by tho covenant whereof 
he is not author, iii. 149, 203. 
the obligation of tho sulgoct to the sove- 
reign, lasts so long only as the latter can 
give protection, iii, 208. 
no one can be bound to iiimself. iiL 253. 
ii. 83, 154, 155. 
promise of goed binds the promiser,Df eri7 



belief falls not under obllgadi 
462. 

ia to oblige. 



273, 



520. 



a burthen o 



begins, where liberty ceases, ii. 21. iv. 
9 1 :— the oWJyer and the oWijBl, who. ii. 22. 
the obligation of umple obedience grows 
not immediately from the contract, but 
from this, thatwithont it commonwealth 
would be dissolved, ii. 82. 
no obligation to will to be put to death, 
ii. 82: — much less to that which isworao 
than death, ibid. ; — no obligation to put 
oneself to death, ibid.: — none to kill the 
Bovereign at his own command, ibid.: — 

none to execute commands which confer 
inbmy. iL 83. 



all obli^tion u^ea from contracL ii. U : 

— to bind a man implies that tfae binder 

BUppuses him not Eufficientlj bound by 

any other obligation, ii. 110-11. 

to be obliged, and to be iitd btiitg obtiged, 

how they dirter. iL 185. 

obligation to obedience before commaDds 

are made known, is nnivorEol obligatioo 

to obey in all things, ii. 190. 

of HHdiro/ obligation two specioa, depri- 

yition of liberty by corporal impedi- 

raents, and by motives acting upon the 

w?lL ii. 209. 

all obligation a delerminable at Ihe will 

of the obliger. iv. 92. 

OBLiaDE^how much weaker than a per- 
pendicular stroke, i. 341. 

Oai.iv\oii—theAr± sf, oonid not haye passed 
without a parliament, why. yi. 35; — dif- 
fers from a general pardon, wherein. 
ibid.:^the Act of Oblivim at Athens, 
ibid. 145; — at Rome, on the death of 
CffiSBr. ibid, ibii i— dilfers from a 
liament pardon, wherein. v\. 145-6. 

OsscUBH'ir — ^wby dishonourable. UL t 
to he descended from obscure parents. 

Ocean — one of the goda of the GenlUcs. 
iii.99; — is madeupof whalseas.ii. ' ' 

why it fi-eezes towards the poles, vji, 
ODOUE—is made by odorous bodies witb- 
ont Che motion of the whole bulk. i. 503 ; 
_the canse of, is in the motion of the i 
isible parts, ibid, i^proceeds Irom their 
t &om effluvinm. why. 



simple 
ibid. 



r, the SI 



ing, how it makes odor 
so. L 505. 



, LS to the nose. iii. 2. 
OoNioN — deified by the Gentiles, iii. 9 

— worshipped by the Egyptians, iii 6 
OuaARCHT — a name given, by those tl 

dislike it, to aristocracy. iiL 171, 683. 

Omina — are what. iii. 103. 

Uncbtbuvs — the specisl figure wherewith 

Wallis graces his oratory, di. 247. 
One — a thing considered amongst other 

like things, is said to be me. L 96: — the 

common definition of, to what absurd 

Consequence liable, ibid. 
O'NsilE— Sir Phelim, the beginner of the 

Irish rebellion, hanged, vi 388. 
Opaqoe— what bodies so called, i. 480; 

are heterogeneous, ibid. 
Opinion — is a presumption that a thing 

xUtbe or oiB nol it, hru been or hat --' 



X. cxli 

been. iii. 52: — that which is alternate ap- 
petite, in deliberating concerning good 
and eril, is alternate opinion in enqniry 
of the truth of post and fiiture. ibid.: — 
Che last opinion is tYie judgment, ibid, 
is the end or conclusion of discourse not 
beginning from definitions, or noC rightly 
joined into Byllogiama. iiL 53, 54. 
exoessive opiniua of a man's self, for 
divine inspiration, wisdom &o., becomes 
distraction and giddiness. iiL 62: — the 
same with enry, xjisfi. ibid.: — vehement 
opinion of ^e truth of anything, con- 
tradicted by others, rage. ibid, 
in the well governing of opinions con- 
sists the weU governing of men's actions, 
iii. 164. 

three opinions pernicious to peace and 
government, brought into this part of 
the world from the tonpues and pens of 
nnleamed divines. iiL 310-12. 
oninions contrary to the j 
kind, that men shall j- ' 
lawful and unlawful b_ 
science, that they sin in obeying the 
commands of the commonwealth unless 
tbey judge them (o be lawful £cc., whence 

■"i-i 



the peace of man- 
ill jud?e of what ii 
1 by their own con- 



ecplyrc 



chan 



civil power depends on tbe opii 
have of their duty to their si 
and their fear of punishment ii 



ivereign, 

I another 

world, ii- 

opiniona taken on credit of antiquity, 
are words that pass like gaping, from 
month to mouth, iii. 712. 
are delivered more by hearsay than 
from speculation, ii. 15: — accord more 
through passion than true reason . ibid. 
faith and opnion, their difference, ii. 305. 
opinion is what iv. 29: — in what sense 
the world is said to be governed by 
opinion, ir. 70. 

in persuading, the begetting of o/nnion 
KoAfounm is Che same Ching. iv. 75. 



iv. 75-6. 

every man desires that the sovereign 

Eower should tolerate no opinions hut 
is own. iv. 188. 

Opeh OPEBAT0JI — the eittomal action pro- 
ceeding from fear of punishment or from 
vain elorv.ir. 185. 

Oracle — the oracles of the Gentiles msdo 
their answers ambiguous by design, to 
own the event both ways. iii. 102: — 
ceased in all parts of thoKoman empi 
on the planting of the Christian religil 
iai 108. 



i 



u does whaL ibtd. 



cxlii I 

Obattoh — in orations of praise and in< 
tive tbe fancy ja predoininxat, wh;. 

fiSi— the juc"^ — • ■■ '•-• "■'-' 

orators, the tavOLini 
175. U. 131. iv. 141, itia. 

Obb— tha radius of tho great orb reaches 
from the earth to the sun. L HE :— ia as 
■ paint in reapeet to tho distance of the 
fixed Btara. L 447. 

Oboan — tbe organs of sense, five. iv. 13. 

Obhdhii — ^Duke of, the king's lieutenant 
of Ireland, vi. 366: — his league with the 
confederates, ibid.:— surrenders Dublin 
to the parliament, and comes over to tbe 
king, and thence to the prince at Paris, 
(i. 367: — is sent back hy him to Ire- 
land, ibid. 

OBONTina— tiL a08, 247, 290, 296. 

OsTRACisH — at Athens, iii. 200. 

Odomtrgd — in hiaCfaciiJ/afAeniaiiea, what 
he means in allying that the qaatinit of 
one number divided by another, is the 
proportiPB of the one to the other, vii. 313. 

oiaia — used in the New Testament never 
for unence or luMann, but only for riches. 
It. 304 : — concerted b; the Latin philo- 
sophers into nUntaslia, thereby con- 
founding things atrporad with iiKOrpo- 

OUTI.AWRY — tbe punishment of, what. vi. 
110: — if not capital, is equivalent to 
capital, ibid. : — is like the being barred 
the use of lire and water amongst the 
Romans, and hke exeomrannicaljoii. ibid, 

OiFOBD — the University of, b^^an when 
and how, vi. 184, 214:— purged by the 
parliament in the Civil War. vL 347 :— 
the manners of both Universities at that 
time. ibid. :— are the noblest of Chris- 
tian universities, and of the greatest 
benefit ia the commonwealth that can 
be, on what condidon. vii. 400. 



PiiN — of a wound, why thought to be i 
the same place as the wound. I 407. 
displeasure in the sense, iii. 43. iv. 31. 

pALEBTiNB — the place of God's kingdon 



Pan — panic terror, fear without the ap- 
prehension of why or what, iii. 44: — so 
called from their author. Pan. ibid.: — 
a passion that happens only in a throng 
of people, why. ibid, 
the plains lilled by the Oendles with 
Pans and Panisea. iiL 93. 

PiPisTa— the faction of, in tho Civil War. 
vi. 167; — their pretences to Eovem, vi. 
169;— their diapoailion at the beginning 
of theBefbrmatlon. vi 188-9 ; — how they 



came to venture on the Qunpowder- 
treason. vL 189:— the Irish papists take 
their time for dehvering themselves from 
English subjection, vi. 331. 

FiFPOs — his distinction of problems into 
plime, mlid, and linear^. L 315: — found 
out the trisection of an angle by help of ' 
the hyperbole, i.316: — proceeded analj- | 
tically, but never used svmbols. vii. 248. ' 

FisABOLi — and hyperbole, have one de- 
GnidoD in geometry, another in rhetoria 
Las. 

to Gnd a straight line equal to the curve 
of a semiparabola. i. 268: — also to the 
curve of asemiparabo!asler.i270; — the 
focus of, where, vii. 317. 

PAttiCLETUs — signifies nMcoBtdlohe^.ia. 
489: — commonly translated amt/arto: ib. 

Pabadise — how to merit Paradise ex coit- 
gruo. iii. 1 34 : — whether a man can merit 
it ex condigno. ibid. 
the llaming sword at its entrance, iii 614. 

Pardon — the granting of, the lisih law of 
nature, iii. 139 :— the j!/rt. ii. 37 ;— ii 
nothing but the granting of peace, ibid. 
ibid.: — granted to them that persevere 
in hoslility, is not peace, but fear. ib. ib. 
to what breaches of the law it may in 
equity be extended. iiL 332-3: — tbe de- 
rivation of the word, vi 142: — of the 
power of pardoning, vi 133-46. 

Parallel— parallel lines in general, no- 
where defined. L 189:— EuDlid's defini- 
tion not accurate, vii. 205-6 ;— definiljon 
of parallel lines, straight and curved, i 

the properties of parallel straight lines. 

parallelograni, what, i 189. 
Farhloqish— the fault of, wbereit lies. L 

88:- petitio principii. i. 88; — ^false cause. 

i. 89 : — paralogism of false cause frequent 

amongst writers of physics, ibid. 
Paradox — the Christian religion was once 

a paradox, v. 304'. — but for paradoiea 

we should be now in a state of savage 

ignorance, ibid. 
Pabenth — to be descended from conspi- 



are entitled to the honours of sovereignty, 
though they have surrendered their 

Sower to the civil law, iii. 296. 
isobedience of the child to its parente, 
contrary to tbe precept of the apostlea. 

(o haHour our pareati, a precept belonging' 
to the law of nature under the title M 
agreement, as well as of gratiladc. ii. 119. 
Paris — the University of, began when and 
how. vL 184, 213. 



I 



Pablunent — liu the Bovemiga poner 
only where it cuinoC be aaaeiubled or 
dissohed but by it» own discretioD. iii 
S55:- — tbe right to disbolve, iB a right t< 
coQlrol. ibicT: — acts of pitrlitiineiit, re 
semble the decrees uftbe whole people of 

nothing more unjustly maintained dui 
the long parliament, except the resis 
and murdering of the king, than tbe 
doctrineof Dr. Bramhall. iv. 371. 
the Statutes restraining the levying of 
money without tbe consent of parlia- 
ment, whether exceptionable, ri. 1 6 : — 
are roid, if by snoh grant the ting i 
disabled to protect bis snbjectB. ibid. :— 
the good and tbe evil of aucb si 
17. 

the hug parliamtHt, Ibeir indi 
Charles, vi, 34 ;— were afterwards par- 
doned by tbe king in, notand, parliament, 
ibid. 

of the origin of parliaments, vi. 157-GO: 
— formerly many parllamenta. vi 159. 
tbe parliament of^ April 1640 called, vi. 
20^: — and dissolved, vi. 204: — the lona; 
It called, vi. ao7 1 — its procced- 

^ 20B-B ;— releases Prynne, Bur- 

ton, and Baatwick condemned for sedi- 
tion, and sent by the king to prisons re- 
mote &om London, vi. 244: — the clause 
in their bill of attainder against Straf- 
Tord, that it shall not serve as a prece- 
dent, vi aiiO: — the act for Iriennia! par- 
liaments, vi. 235-6: — tbe act against the 
dissolution of the long parliament, vi. 
256: — demands the power of the militia. 
vi. 264: — complains of the king's taking 
notice ef the bill pending in the house of 
lords, ibid. : — their rtmoajd-anM m the 
ttale of ikt Uxgibim. vi 265-72 :— and pt- 
tttfun. vi. 272: — demands of tbe king to 
discover his advisers, and to be allowed 
a guard, vi 283: — orders that do popish 
commanders go over to Ireland, vi. 284: 
— demands tbe Tower, the forte, and tbe 
whole militia, vi 285:— votes, that the 
ordinance agreed on hy both houses for 
the militia, obliges the people, vi. 289 : 
— that when they declare what the law 
is, to question it la a high breach of pri- 
vilege, vi. 290 : — their message about the 
command of the fleet, ihid. : — theirparty 

1 York stronger than the kiu^s. vi. 






!91:— 






HulL ibid. : — their de- 



5S. cxliii 

ment at the beginning of the war. vi 
301'2:^the taxes levied. vL 304-5: — 
tbe valour of their soldiers sharpened 
with malice, vi. 306. 

the people thought nothing lawful for the 
king to do, for which there was not some 
statute made by parliament, vi. 31 1. 
the parliament does all things in tbe 
name of the king and parliojaaU. vi. 318 : 
—pretend that he was always virtually 
in tbe two bouses of parliament, ibid.: — 
invite tbe Scots to invade England, and 
make the 9oImn Ltague and Cmrnitaii. 
ibid.: — vote the queen a traitor, vi. 319: 
— make a new great seal, and hang tbe 
king's messenger aa a spy. vi.323: — sus- 
pect Essex, and vote the new modelling 
of the army, vi, 326: — in the new com- 
missions leave out the clause for thepra- 
tectioD of the king's person, ibid, 
the kino's parliament at Oxford, vi. 337. 
denies uie Mng a pass ta come to treat 
of peace, vi, 329: — send him commis- 
sioners with what terms, vi. 330: — have 
on their side tbe city and the king's per- 
son, vi. 334 : — sends to the army to de- 
mand tbe delivery of the king, vi 337: — 
I speakers and several members 



the parliament, vi. 340: — their four pi 
positions to the king, when in tbe Isle of 
Wight, vi. 344:— pasB a vote of non-ud- 
ifresKi. vi34S :— the inamreGtions against 
the parliament, vi 348-50:— recalls the 
vole of ntm-addrasn, and treats with the 
king. vi. 351:— is violated by Cromwell, 
vi 352 : — declares void tbe oaths of su- 
premacy and allegiance, ibid, 
the parliament represents the people, to 
what purposes, vi. 353-4. 
constitutes the High Court ofJuiUct for 
trying the king, vi 354: — -passes an Act 
against the Prince of Wales, vi 355:— 
votea the house of lords to be useless and 
dangerous, ibid.: — passes an Act agwnat 
the re-admission of the secluded mem- 
bers, vi. 356. 

Cromwell's parliament, vi 390-2: — the 
first parliament under the TnilniacHi, vi 
394-6:— the second, vi 397-402:— peli- 
tiona Cromwell to take the title of king. 

Richard Cromwell's parliament. vL 403: 



claration of the rights of the two houses. 
vi 292:— send to the king nineteen ; 
positions, vi. 294-6 : — prepare for ' 
vi 297 : — becomes weaker than the king 
till assisted by the Scots, vi. 300. 
the strength and forcea of ^e pu-lia- 



9 to hav 



tlies. 



vi. 404: — their proceedings, vi. 404-B: — 
are locked out of their house by tbe 
army. vi. 406. 

the temper of all parliaments since Eliza- 
beth the same with that of this parlia- 



the lon^ parliament restored. vL 416: — 
on condttioD to determine their sittiu); 
by a oertun time. ri. 417:— but few of 
them returned tu the new pnrliiunent. ib 
the new parliament calls in the king. vi. 
417: — the present purliiunetit has de- 
clared the right of the uiilitin to helong 
to the iiing only. vi. 4 IB: — haa done all 
a parliament can do fur the security of 
peace, ibid, 
pAftgiuoNT — pusilhiidmitj in the uso of 

is dishonourable, irliy. ill. 79. 

Fart — nothing rightly so called, but that 
which is compared with Bometbing that 
contains iL L 95 : — to make ports, what. 
ibid. 

nothing has parts, till it is diiided. i. 97 : 
— part of a part is part of the whole, ib. 

Passion — the doctrine of the internal pas- 
sions, and of sense and imagination, 
comprehaodB civil pliilosopby. i. 87. 
action and passion in body, what i. 120; 






I, the t 
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introi:— not the objects of thi , 
ibid.: — the objects, varied by the indi- 
vidual constitution, and by particular 
education, ibid. 

the want of some passion leaves the train 
of thoughts unguided. iii. 12: — makes 
them seem iinperliiieat to each other, aa 
in a dream, ibid. 

the curiosity of finding out the possible 
effects of a cause, hardly incident to any 
living creature without any passion but 
sensual, iii, 13-14. 

all passion may be expressed indicative- 
ly.iii.49: — some have pardeular es- 
prassioDS, not affirmations unless when. 
ibid.: — forms of speech not certain signs, 
why. iiL 50: — the best signs are in the 
oounlenanco, actions, ends, aims which 
we know the man U> have. ibid, 
the difference of passions, the cause of 
the difference of wits, iii, 61 : — proceeds 
partly from dilTerent constitution of the 

ibid. :— -passion 

renceof^ complexion. ibid.;— that passii 

that makes the greatest difierence, the 

desire of power, ibid. 

to have weak passions, is dulioess. iii. 

62. 

eitraordinary and vtbemeot, proceoda 

sometimes from the constitulion of the 

organs of the body, ii 



■e different from diBe- 



the injury of the oi^ns proceeds from 
the vetiemence and long continuance of 
the passion, ilnd. :— ail passions that pro- 
duce strange and unusual behavionr, 
called by the general name of madness. 
iiL 63: — the passions themselves, when 
they tend to evil, are degrees of madness, 
ibid.: — a confeesioQ that passions un- 
guided are for the most port mere mad- 
ness, what is. iii. 64 . 
fi'om difference of passions men give dif- 
ferent names to one and the same thing. 



114. 

the passions are in themselves no sin. iii. 
114. ii. pref. ; — nor the actions proceed- 
ing from them, till there be a law that 
forbids them, ibid. 

the passions that incline men to peace, 
are whaL iii 116: — war consequent to 
the natural passions of man. iii. 153. 
the passions and self-love of men are no- 
table multiplying glasses, through whicli 
every little payment appears a great ' 
grievance, iii. 170. 

uie passions of men asunder are mode- 
rale, as the boat of one brand, iii. 248. ir. 
1 66 :— of an assembly, are as many brands 
that inflame ooe another, ibid, ibid, 
pleasure in the 6ction of that which 
would please if real, is a passion so inhe- 
rent in man, as to make it a sin were to 
make sin of being a man. iiL 277. 
sudden passion, is an extenuation, but 
never a total excuse, iii, 291. v. 355: — 
meditation of Ihe law onght to rectify 
the irregularity of the passions, ib. ib. 
passion ia power limited by somewhat 
else, iii. 352, ii 21,^. 
their contrariety, and reference to con- 

are the beginnings of all voluntary mo- 
tions. iv, 25:' — of speech also, ibid.: — are 
the power motive of the mind, iv. SOi — 
are agitations of the brain, continued 
thence to the heart, iv. 34, 
the nature of passion consists in pleo- 

or dishonour, iv, 40. 
the passions represented in a race. iv. 53. 
not truth, but the iaast maketh passion, 
iv, 75. 

Past — has a being in the memory only, 
iii. IS. 

Pastoe — virtue failing in the pastors, fulh 
fails in the people, iii. 108. 
the doctors of the Church, and civil so- 
vereigns, both called paitor: iii. 461 :— 
most M BubordinBle to each other, iliid.i 



&f pMtor, bj the \v of onture, 
is Ihe civil sovereign, ibid. 
jjaBtoTB were elected by the churehes. 
lii. 527;— were ainiiicrt of Christ, how. 
iiL S30. 

their muintenanne till settled by the laws 
of the emperors, was nothing butjbcne- 
TolPDce. iii. 536;~the; thu served M 
the altar, lived on the ofkringa. ibid,: — 
ought to be mdnlained by their flocks, 
but not to be their own carvers, ibid, 
could have no certain loBinlenance as- 
signed but by the whole church, but the 
church could niBlte no lavf.iii.S36: — 
could have no right to tithes, why. ibid. 
Cliristinn kings are still the suprenje 
pastors of their people. iiL 53S, 551, 
564, SSI. 

all pastors in Christian commonwealths 
■re bnt the ministers of the civil sove- 
1 their chai^ 






cieUL lii. S40. 



^ 



■, unleBS he be s< 






19 nothing, ii 



I 

I 



LE calling not to govero by 
maiid, but to teach and persuade, ibid. ; 
— momLrchy, aristocracy, and democracy 
mark oat three sorts of sovereigns, not 
of pastors, ibid. 

the power of Ihe heyi of heaves, whatever 
it ma^ be, belongs to all supreme pas- 
tors, iii. 551. 

none sent by Christ, but pastors ordained 
by lawful authority, iii. 563 :— none law- 
fiilly ordained, but those ordiuned by the 
sovereign pastor, iii 564: — the reason of 
our obedience to tbem drawn not from 
their will and command, bnt from our 
own benefit, iii, 566: — their jiower to 
give the flock convenient food, is but the 
power to teach, iii. S8S, 
/uribiii rams. Christian kings that refuse 
to submit themselves to the Roman pas- 
tor, iii. S82 :— all pastors biddtiti to es- 
teem those Christians that disobey their 
Christian sovereign, as heathen and pub- 
licans, iii. 983. 

pastors that teach this doctrine, Jena ia 
Chral, though they draw hoia it fa]ae 
consequences, may yet be saved, iii. 596. 
the power regal under Christ claimed by 
the pastors of each common wealth. iii.SOT. 
did not, in the time of the Apostles, put 
their spittle to the nose of the person to 
be haptiied, saying in ordartm naeitatia. 

the severity of pastors sf^inst those that 
should deny their authority, the seeming 
a: of our Saviour in his words, 
lA a vmrd agmnat the ton 
m &c iii. 630. 



VOL. XI. 



meaning o 



for a pastor to Ao external honour to an 

idol for fear, is a (eondai yiiwn. iii, 655: — 

and a perfidious fursabing of his charge. 

iii. 656. iv. 391. 

how drawn by their worldly ambition to 

counl«nance the worship of images by 

the new-made Christiuus. iiL 660. 

in the pasters of Christ's church what 

taulta are Kandali as well as faults, iii. 

697 ;— their whole hierarchy, the AinsA™ 

ofdarlaeK. ibid. 

all future pastors received from Christ 



1, but to the ii 



L 284:- 



church judges worthy, nor retain or re- 
mit sins to nim whom Ihe church judges 
worthy or disobedient, ii. 288. 
the commands of Ood in ijHritual mattera 
are the laws of the churdi deli? ered by 
pastors lawfully ordained. iL SIS. 
the ceremony of consecration and impo- 
sition of hands belongs to them, hut only 
as given them by the laws of the com- 

most of the pastors of the primitive 
church chosen out of the Penpatedcs, 
Stoics &e., why. iv. 388: — endeavoured 
many of them to draw the Soripturcs 
every one to his own heresy, iv. 389: — 
their dissension drew scorn and greater 
persecution upon the church, ibid, 

PiTBEc D Ltis— his character of Cato. iv, 2 fl 6. 

PiTlBHT— that body wherein some acci- 
dent is generated or destroyed by another 
body, i, 120 : — the accident so generated 
is called the efiect. ibid. 

Patm«ONIAL — men that have no patri- 
mony, must labour that they may live, 
and fight that they may labour, ii. 1S9. 

Paiti, — the apostle, what it was that he 
called Gain phiiaijihy. i, ep, ded. iii. 680. 
approves simple obedience in those that 
are subject to paternal or despotical do- 
minion, iii, 193. ii.U6 :— accused at Epbe- 
sus by IJemetrius, iii. S25:^bia warning 
against those that preach against the 
power of the king. iii. 364. 
saith, ubb arc nothing, iiL 382. iv. 306. 
saith of the Cretans, that a prophet of 
their own said they were liars, iii, 414. 
his vision in the way to Damascus, iii. 
423, 525. 

commends obedience to infidel masters, 
iii. 492: — pronounces sentence of excom- 
munication, iii. 501. 11,388 :^his entering 
ayn^oi^es 



prebend Christians, iii. 503 



- calleth 



deliverj of the e 




I 



I 



njecC the beretic. iii. 505 : 
laUibid.: — he and Peler 
did not, in their great 
eaob other out of the church. ilL S06. 
hia attempt at Thessalouica to prove to 
the Jewa out of their Scripture, the old 
Testament, that Jaia mu ChrM. iii. S09 : 
— came as one that nonld not comcoimd, 
but persuade, iii. SID. 
the ordination of FhuI and Barnabas, 
how made, iii 524-5, 5S7. 
was a witness of Christ's resnrrecdon, 
how. iii. 525: — baptized thrtre persons 
onl;, bccnuse his principal char^ was to 
preach. iiL 542; — twic^e received impou- 
tion of hands, iii. 545, 
b; hia text, 1 icrile Ihtse ihmgi irny ob- 
Knt &c., claims no power of puniebing, 
but only of excommunicnting. liL 562: — 
by his text, stoS / came taUo yint icith a 
rid &c item. ibid, ^—recoin mends the use 
of arbitrators, rather tbaxi to go to 1b.w 
before the heathen judges. iiL sai : — hia 
doctrine coDceming Christian faith in 
general, iii. 5B9. 

his preaching, tbat Jena h ClirM. iii 
592,sg5.iv.l7B:— never perhaps thought 
of traus-Eubstantiation, purgatory, and 
many other doctrines, iii 
his text, other JbundaHoa 
&c, is partly plain and easy, partly alle- 
gorical and difficult, iii 595*6: — ti- 
Bame explained, iii 596, 631--2; — bt 
been used as an argument for purgator 
ibid. ibid, 
he or Pet«r, one erred in a superstnii 

hia text tbat shews that the kingdom < 
Christ was not then present iii. 616. 
understands tbe reaarrection to be i 
eternal U/e, not to eternal paiiiahma 



why he aajs, uw hnour Ihui 
Ihiaii. iii. 645. 

in of his prohibili 



opnea 



i. 682. 



lOfm 



rriage 



it Uberty to follow Paul, Ce- 
phas, or ApoUos, as he liketh best, iii, 
B96! — reprehended in the Corinthiana 
the measuring of the doctrine of Christ 
by their altectioo to the person of hi: 
minister, ibid, 

his distinction of spiritaal and carnal 
iL271._ 

calls himself on apostU aeparaled unlo Ih 
ffoipel rjf Gml, ii 281: — reproves thi 
churchca of Qalatia for Judaizmg. ibid. : 
— and Peter also. ii. SBS : — from 



uftA, deufHMe 

9. iv. IBS. 

-his opioion I 



an enemy, soon hi 

Christian religion. 

bis words, let not lim that chaoeth, 

him tint cheaeih nal Sec. " 

bis detinidon otfailh. iv. 64 : — his opinion 

concerning the observance of holy davs. 

iv. IB2i — his condemnation of raising 

questions by hutrnta reasoning even apon 

the fundamental points themselves, as 

dangerous to the faith of a Christian, 

St. Paul and St. James, faith m^ jutti- 

jfetA, and a num it mrf juttifed by faith 

only, reconciled, jv. 186. 

what be means in asking the Corinthians, 

II Chritt divided, iv, 398 : — his counsel in 

the case of obstinate holding of an error. 

iv. 408. 

derives all actions from the irresistible 

will of God, nothing from the will of 



position to war. iii 113. ii 11. iv, 84. 
the articles of peace upon which men 
may be drawn to government, soggestcd 
by reason, iii. 116 : — to leek peace, the 
fundamental taw of nature, iii 117, 13B, 
139. ii IS, 16, 52. iv. 86, 87. 
all men agree in this, that peace is good, 
iii 146: — therefore jitstice Stc,, the 
means of peace, are also good, ibid.: — 
the peace and security of the subject, the 
end of the institiilion of sovereignly, iii 
203 : — peace and society, bring with them 
pleasure and beauty of life, ii 12. 
to grant peace to mm that retains a hos- 
tile mind, is not commanded by the law 




Petulium— pecttliaiB dt canctli popalii, the 
Latin translation of the covenant of God 
with Moaes. iii 398 ; — what it is the La- 
tins call penUium. iii, 399. 

PbletAhihb— -vii 258-63. 

Peuas— his daughters cut him in pieces 
and boiled h'— "- ■ —-' " ' ' 



I, but made 
i, 327. ii, 164, i 



.212, 



PENiLTY — ignorance of, where the law is 
declared, excuseth not iii. 280. 
where any is annexed to the law, the 



delinquent is excased ft'om > giratei 



pKNDDtcJt — pendulums of equn] lengths 
perform their vibrstiona in equal timcs^ 
why. viL 9 ; — but not if they start from 
unequal angles. »ii. 10. 

Penitence— the eitemaJ mnrhs of, sub- 
ject to hypocrisy, iii. SOD : — the judgment 
of the truth of, belonged lo the Church, 



i. 501. ii 



J the 



I 



tsUr as prolocuti 
iEid. ibid. 

iinplieB a turning away from aio. iii. S8B ; 
—IS called nbaliena, why. ibid. ii. £61. 
repentance and baptism, all thatia neces- 
sary to salvBlion. iii. S98;— ^repentanoe 
and belief that Jeini is Chriil, item, iil 
fiS9 :— faith and obedience implied in 
the word repenlance, is H trut! acknoW' 
ledgment of sin. ii 2S5; — doea not pre- 
cede, but follows coofi'ssion. ibid, 
true penitence contains what ii. 307, n. 
the passion nhicfa proceeds from an opi- 
nion of having mistakeothe mtaat t«[he 
end. if. 13 : — its first emotion, grief, afmr- 
nards jot/, ibid. : — is compounded of both, 
but the predominant joji, ibid, 
is but a glad returning into the way, after 
the grief of being ont of the way. iv. ""'' 

Pehninutok — Sir John. vi. 

Pestecohte — the day of, iiL 377, 396, 



598, ii. 301.i 



i77. 



People — a multitude of actions by a mul' 
litudc of men taken for the action of the 
people, from what cause. 

thecomm ' " ■' 

Icrtained 

the Gods. iii. 104: — needed only bread 
to keep them from commotion, ibid.: — 
lay their misforfnneB on neglect or error 



ilawfE 



theii 



s cannot be sup- 

afficera. jii. 225: 

ambled against a 

io. ibid. 

lity of money, what Btmtagems 






t Inst riolently Ui open the 
way for preaent supply, ibid, 
the prosperity of a people comes not 
from the form of government, but their 
obedience and concord, iii. 326:— their 
n depends on the first teaching 



cxlvii 



of jonth in the universities. iiL 331:— 
their i^rnoraoco, the fault of the sove- 
reign, iii. 337:— the punishment of [he 
leaders, not of the seduced people, can 
profit the commonwealth, ibid, 
the people of each province are best ac- 
quainted nith their own wants, iii. 341. 
a peculiar pa^li, in the covenant of God 
with Moses, how rendered in the Latin. 
iii. 398:— howin the English translation 
in the reig;n of king James, iii. 399: — 
howin the Geneva French, ibid. i — the 
truest translation, which, ibid.:- — why 

J 1.. ._.._ _■_._, — ^ ^g_ 



; of the whole as one body. ibid, 
that which offendeth the people in go ■ 
vemment, is that they are governed as 
thepnhiic representant tliinka fiLiii.683. 
when the people were once possessed by 
the spiritual men of the pope and the 
Church of Rome, there was no human 
remedy tii be applied that man could in- 
vent. iiL 694. 

never yet any but vulgar prudence that 
was acceptable to the giddy people, ii. 

the penpkii not in being before common- 
wealth constituted, ii. 98 : — is not a per' 
tm, but a multitude, ibid.: — no contract 
between it and a subject, ibid.: — a con- 
tract between it and a subject after com- 
monwealth instituted, ttun, why. ibid. : 
— is at once dissolved so soon as a com- 
monwealth constituted, ibid, 
as forming the coasiibient a^embly, is a 
person, ii. 99-100, 103. 
if the people consUtule a monarchy for a 
time limited, with time and place ap- 
pointed for reassembling, the sovereignty 
IB in the people, ii. 103-4: — in the inCer- 
ral, reaemblea an absolute monarch dying 
without an heir, how. ii. 105:— or to a 
monarch that sleeps, ibid. 106. 
their dnminion, attended for the most 
part with infeliciliea. ii, 141. 
the not distinguiahing between a prople 
and a miiJHtade, diaposea to sedition, ii. 
158. iv. 208;^lhe people ia one, has a 
kIII, can net. ii. 1S8:— r«fe< in ail govern- 
ments, ibid.: — ia the aascmbly, in all 
democracies and aristocracies, ibid, 
the common people deceived by the elo- 
quence of ambitious men, as the daugh- 
ters of Pelias by the witchcraft of Medea. 
ii.lS4:^to their defence, necessary to bo 
warned andfire-amifil. ii. 169. 
the decree of a sovereign people ogunst 
the law of God, is the command of every 



man in the commonTeitltb, but the in- 
JKitke of it is tho inJDStice of tbose only 
b; wboso votes ihe decree was made. iv. 
140. iL IDS. 

he that receireth anything from the aa- 
thority of the people, receiveth not from 
the people his subjects, but the people 
bis sovereign, iv. 143. 
the signification of the word people, 
double, iv. 145:— a number of men dis- 
tinguished by their place of habitation, 
and a perjon cieii. iv. 145-6 1 — the people 
is said to demand or to rebel, when it is 
no wore than a dissolved multitude that 
demandeth Sic iv. 146, 208. 
is not a tlistinot body from the sovereign . 
if.aOS. 
lalui pnpuli nprttna lex. vi. 70:— com- 

§ rises the law over sovereigns, their 
nty, tbeir profit, iv. 214. 
the temporal ^oodof the people, cousista 
in what. iv. 214;~tbeir wealth, in what, 
iv. 215;— lieir defence, in what. iv. 219- 

ao. 

tbe originat of alt laws is, under God, in 
the people, vi. 3.^3; — is represented by 
the parliament, to what purposes, vi. 354. 
understands by libcrly nothing but leave 
to do what Ihej list. vi. 3el:^brougb( 
into tbe troubles of rebelUon not by want 
of wit, but want of tbe science of justice. 
vi. 363. 

Pepin — made king of France by pope Za- 
chary. vi. 178: — cava a great part of 
Lombardy t« the Church, ibid. 

Percbption — the inquiry into the causes 
of, how to be helped, i. 389: — ia made 
together with tbe phantasm, i. 392. 

Pebcosbiok— or stroke, what. i. 214: — its 
motion, how propae;atcd. i. 346: — will 
sometimes more easily break, than throw 
down very hard bodies, why. ibid. vii. 52. 
dilfera from trviion, in what. i. 34S: — 
the etTeclB of percussion and weight, 
hardly admit of a comparison, i. 346. 

Pericles — was said in his speeches 
thunder and liehten. iL 67 : -conlbunded 
all Greece, ibid. 

—its signiGcadon as used by St. 



of air converted into water and water 
into air, by condensation and rarefaction, 
a thing incogilable. vii. 1 16. 
Pebsia — the king of, how ho honourec! 
Mordecai. iii, 78:— how by tbe 



sign hi 






a person, what. iii. 147. i. 69, 131. Ifi I 
3 1 1) :— notiirnZ, and arlificial. ibid. I 

peruana, in Latin, what iii. 147:— Jfl the 

common conversation, iii. 148. 

149: — but nnt before there be civil go- 
vemment. iiL ISO:— beiogs irrational, an 
idol or figment of the brain, may be per- 
sonated, ibid.: — but not before civil go- 
vernDieot.ibid. : — the gods of the heathen 
were personated, ibid. 

[ by Mo3es, our SaiiDor, 
and tbe Holy Ghost, ibid., 377, 465, 4S5. 
a tnukitude bow made one person, iii, 
151. ii. 69, 72, n.:— must be b^ the con- 
sent of every one in particular. ibid.ii. 68. 
the person, how made sue. iii 151. 
a person, or lepresentative, consisting of 
many men, the voice of the majority is 
tbe voice of all. ill. 151 :— of even nnra- 
ber, oftentimes mute and UDproGtable. 
ibid.: — but an even number equally di- I 
vided may decide a question, when. iti. 1 
153: — may otherwise become mute, how. 
ibid. 

a mute person noapt for the govermnent 
of a multitude, especiHlly in war. iii.152. 
a common power lot the security of man, 
to be erected by appointing one man of 
assembly of men to bear their person, 
iii. 157: — this, a real unity of all men in 
one person, iii. 158: — how made. ibid, 
whoever bears the person of the people, 
bears also his own natural person, iii. 173. 
bodies politic are personam law.iiL210. 



whom he commandeth. 
person of the sovereign cannot be repre- 
sented to him in his presence, iii. 231. 
the commonwealth is no person, iii. 252 : 
— is in its representative but one person. 
iii. S56; — is a civil person, ii. 69, 73. 
mixtd monarch;^, is not one representativB 
person, but three, iii. 3 i 8 :— three dis- 
tinct persons of (be people, make not one 
sovereign, but three, iii. 316. 
the Church is a peraon, in what sense, 
iii. 459. 

/wrson is H relative to a represenler.in.iBS, 
a person is he that is represented, as often 
as he represented, iii. 487. 
God how throe persons, iii. 487 :^the9e 
three perauns baa witness of what. ibid, 
a oivifperBon, what.ii.69:— may use ihe 
power and focuUiea of each partiraUar 



person to tDdolsin petice and (he ci 

mOQ defence, ibid. 

eierj commonwealth is a civil per 



a council in tbenill whereof 13 included 
the will o{ every oae in particular, is a 
permn ciDit iv. U6. 

a. corporatioQ is one peraon in law. iv. 
207: — that a common wealth is oue per- 
Aon, has not been ohaerved hy onj writer 
of politics, ibid. 

how rendered hy the Greek Others as it 
is in the Trinity, iv. .111. 
there are as many perioni of a kingi a9 
there are petty constables in his king- 
dom, ir. 315. 

no word in Greek answering; to the Latin 
v/otA penona. iv. 311,400: — always used 
by the Chnrch oFHumo, who never would 
receive the word hypaitaia. iv. 409. 
public pasoH, pritDaiily none but 
aovereign, secondarily all 
tile execntioD of any part 
charge, vii. 397. 

pERsUAaioN — whosoever persuades by 
sailing from principlea written, makes 
him he speaks to judg;e. iii. SOI. 
to persuade orteach, is honourable, why, 
iv. 39! — is done, how. iv. 71:^lhe dif- 
ference between leachixp and pernuuling, 
iv. 73: — between nutigatirig andpemuuf- 
ing. iv. 75. 

Pebu — the fonnder of the kingdom of 
Pern, pretended himself and his wife to 
lie the children of the sun. iii. 103. 

PlTlTlON — those t>f the wriWra of geome- 
reprintnpl( " ' 



buCni 
37, 8S 



of s< 



i.83. 



net of thet 



petilio pnnc^ii, ^haL i. 83. 
the Petition of fUgbl, its eH^t. vL 197. 
Peter — delivered out of prison, iii. 387: — 
his vision of a sheet let down from hea- 
ven, iii. 423 : — his adviue, to be baptiEed. 
iii.49S: — set up as monarch of thoCburch, 
by Bellarmine. iii. 548, 549 : — gave occa- 
sion to the speaking of the words, thou 
art Peter &c. iii. 5*9 : — llie words, and 
tqxm thU itoae &0., mean the fimdamental 
article of iaith, Jeiui ii Ckriit. iii. 550, 
S36: — had notonly no jurisdiction given 
him in this world, but a charge to leach 
all other apostles that the; ^so shoidd 
have none. iii. nSS: — had no intailibility 
inqnestionsaffailh. iiL 555-6:— Christ g 
words, feed my ihetp, gave Peter only a 

-"lion of teaching. iiL 556; — no 

id in the Scripture to obey Peter. 



;x, cxlix 

iiL .^58: — no man just, that obeys his 
commands contrary to his lawful Bor- 
erei(;n. ibid.: — not sent to make laws 
here, but to persuade men to expect the 
second coming of Chriat. iii. 560; — and 
to obey their princes, ibid.: — his See, 
how styled by St. Cvprian. iii. 569 :— the 
two swords aaid to have been given him 
by Christ iii. 620:— and to signify tiie 
the spiritual and temporal sword, ibid.: — 
his net broken by the struraling of two 
great a multitude of fishes, iii 694. 
his answer to the Jews that forbade him 
to preach Christ, if ii better to obey God 



173, ' 



. !1£9 : — hia sermon 



day of Pentecost, an explication 



icle, Jen 



'»Ckrii 



dered hy Christ to put up hia swonl 
into its place, iv. 197 ; — sinned in deny- 
ing Christ, why. iv. 361. 
the oath of the bishops to defend Regalia 
Sancli Petri, or OS some say Segulae Saaeti 
Petri, vi. 187. 

Peler Ike Lonibard, his writings tmintel- 
ligihle. vi. 185, 214: — admired by what 
two sorts of men. ibid. : — the first rector 
of the University of Paris, vi 3 U. 



-i iaivfoOai — o: 
mirable of ph( 






coeds the phantasms, and their appear- 

cauaea of phantasms of sensible things, 
the subject of all questions in natural 
philosophy, i 75 : — the variability of 
phantasms caused by the same thing, i. 

we compute nothing but our own phan- 
tasms, i 92. 

I of phantasms, to be enquired 



i. 389 ;- 






1 the 



, whence manifest, ih. vii. 79-80. 
has its being from the reaction of the 
innermost organ of sense against the 
motion propi^ted from the object, i. 
391: — appears to be something without 
the organ, why. ibid. 40S. 
is the act of sense, i. 3g2:-~difiers from 
sense, as feri from faclum ene, ibid. : — is 
made in an instant, i 392. 
if it could be made by reaction of bodies 
inanimate, wotdd cease on removal of 
the objecL i. 393. 

a perpetual variety of phantasms neces- 
sary fo sense, why. i. 394. vii S3, 
but one phantasm at one and the same 
time. i.3B4: — two objects working to- 
getlier do not make two phantasms, but 
one compounded of the action of both. ib. 



the stronger deprives ua of the son: 
otber phanCssms, its the sun deprives the 
restoftliestarsofli(;ht. i. 398. 
phantasms not culled leme, unless the 
object be prcBenL i. 396:— after tbi 
jeoC is remoTcti, cnlled /oncy. ibid, 
phnutasms ore not less clear in im^ua- 
tioa than in srase. i. 3B6: — in dream ( 
not less clear than in sense itself, ibid. 
— in men waking the phantAsms of things 
past are more obscure than of things 
present, why. ibid. 
Buoceeds to phantasm not without c 



brings into the 
times like, 
i. 397-B. 

are renewed as often as any of the mo- 
tions made by former objects become 
predominant 1.398: — become predomi- 
nant in the same order in which they 
were generated by sense, ibid, 
phantasms how revived, when all the ex- 
lerior organs benumbed in sleep, i.4O0; — 
those still in motion in the brain, re- 
vived by striking the pia mala; ibid. : — 
how made by the motion of the heart. 



pHAnioB — calletb the wisdom of 3 
the ^irU of God. Hi. 3S4 :— tl 
of Moses not wrought for his 
iii. 431. 

Pbaraob-Necho, an idolater. iiL411:— 
his words to Josiah said to have pro- 
ceeded from the mouth of Qod. iii. 4IS. 

Phahibbeb — their false doctrine and hy- 
poorilicat sanctity reproved by Ciirist. 
i\. 254: — accused him of unlawful seek- 
ing of the kinj^om, and crucified him, 
ibid. :— the most exact amongst the Jews 
in estemal performance, iv. 11S-. — were 
wanting in sincerity, why. ibid. 

— what we call pheMmena. i. 



if Joseph, ^^^ 



4 



L 401. 



es which m 



- Phi 

389. 

the most admirable of all phenomena, is 

phantaam or t4 ^afi'toflai. L 3BB: — all 

the phenomena of nature are phantasms, 

andareinthesentienti>nly.vii.r9"8I,8a. 
(liiXlJTiIC^a word belonging to the Asiatio 

Greeks, vi. 81 -2:— signifies the same U 

ourword/e&». vi82. 
Phii-ip— the deacon, he that baptized tbs 1 

Eunuch, not Philip the apostle."" ""' ' 

544, 622. 
Philo — ^the Jew, wrote eloquently ia j 

Greek, iii. 376 ' 

PHii.ot.Atrs— his 



lieved to be phantasms, but subsisting of 
themselves. 1. 402i — terrible phantasms 
raised in the minds of men, waking as 
well as sleeping, received for things 
really true, ibid. 
aJlpI ■ ' ■ 






ning 



the 



nof tl 



ived by Copernicus and Galileo^ 



IS distinguished from each other. 



&om his phan 



r known hy i 
'lantasms. i. 41 
supposed by n 



I to he El 



living bodies, lii. 66, 382, 638 l— generally 

called ^itt. ibid. ibid. 

phantasms, or delusions of the brain, not 

canse of the difference of fancies, iii. 387. 

what. iii. 394, 637, 645, 648. viL 79-80. 
Beelrebub is prince of phantasms, iii. 603. 
believed by the Jews to be things real, 
and independent of the fancy, iii. 640: — 
before the preaching of our Saviour, were 
worshipped by the Gentiles for goda. 
iii. 64S. 

phantasms, what. iv. 11-12:— a kind of 
1, (hat for clearness contend- 



ibid. 
Philosophy — that part wh^ 
sidered lines and figures, 
notably improved by the ancients, i. epis. 
dedic. i^the ago of natural philosophy 
to be reckoned no higher than to Galileo, 
ibid.: — civil philosophy no older than 
DE C!VE. ibid.; — philosophy in ancient 
Greece, what. ibid. 

the child of the world and one's own 
mind. i. epis. to Reader: — the method of 
plulnEOpbizing must resemble that of the 
Creation, ibid.-.— the order of contem- , 



philosephy i 
brought by 
faim. ibid. 



i. 1. iii. 665. 

. natural reason, i. 1 : — ia 
nan into tbe world with 



5,387. 






I. 11. 



s frequently i 
IS thought to I 



illed ghoiti, and 



prudence not philosophy, i. 3. iii. 664i j 

— why. ibid. ibid. 

the end or scope of philosophy, i, 

its ndlity how best understood. ihi< 

is the cause of all the commodities of \ 

mankind, i. 8;— the utility of mora 

civil philosophy, to be eatimated by tkoT* 



natiea received fTom not knowing 



cU 



IVTiit and artificial, ar eonmonartidth. 1. 1 1 ; 
— of philosophy ciml, two porl^ ; ethicB 
and poHtioa. ibid, 

philosophy has no need of the words 
atenee, eslitg &c, whence evident, i 34. 
its profession, to establish universal rules 
concemiog th^ properties of things^ L 49. 
errors cepognant to philosophy, what. i. 
67 :— incoherent copulation of abstract 
and concrete names, with which philo- 
Bophy abonads. i 58-9. 
philosophers, what they seek to know. 
1.68. 

what part of natural philosophy (o be 
eiplicaled by demonstrate do, properly 
so called, i 72. 

moral philosophy, what it considers, i. 
72 ; — why to be considered aiter physics. 
i. 72-3. 

natural philosophers, thpir enquiry the 
ways of motions internal and invisible. 
i. 73 ;— mOBt begin at geomelry, why. ib, 
civil and moral, do not so adhere but 
Ibat they may be severed, i. 73:— the 
principles of civil, may, by the analytical 
method, be attained without geometry 
and physics, i. 74. 

natural philosophv, all questions in, con- 
cerning the causes of the phantasms oF 
sensible things, i. 7S. 
in teaching philosophy, the beginning is 
from definitions, i 85 ; — all progression, 
till we come to a knowledge of the thing 
compounded, compositive, ihjd. 
phUoiiyAia prima, contained in universal 
definitions. L 87. iii 671. vii. 222, ^~~ 
civil philosophy comprehended ii 
doctrine of sense and imaginstion and of 
the internal passions, i. 87. 
of the true method in philosophy, the 
only example the trealjae se cobi 
1.88. 

natural philosophy best taught by be- 
ginaingfrocnprivatiatn>raii3Hhilation.i.9i 
natural philosopliy, a great port of, con. 
gists in the search whether accidents 
called mierenf, are not motions of the 
mind, or of the bodies themselves, i. 105. 
of philosophy, the part treating of mo- 
tion and magnitude, has been improved 
by the best wits in all ages. L 203, 
the prinoiple of philosophy which is the 
foundation of the doctrine of deficietit 
figures, i 264. 
of philosophy two tnetbods, bma gene- 



speeches insiRnificBnl, taken on the credit 
of deceived philosophers, iii. 17: — nameB 
of insignificant sound, coined by puctled 
philosophers, iii. 27: — of bU men most 
subject to absurdity. ilL 33: — nothing ao 
absurd hut may be found in their hooks, 
ibid. 6B9: — hegia not their reasoning 
from definitions, ibid, 
those that converse in questions of ab- 
struse philosophy, subject to the mad- 
ness of insignificant speech, iii. 69. 
the only true moral philosophy, is the 
science of the laws of nature, iti. HS. ii. 
49:— moral philosophy, nothing but the 
science of what is flomf and evil in the 
conversation of mankind, iii. 146: — is 

the writers of moral philosophy place 
virtue and vice in a mediocrity of pas- 
sions, iii. 148-7. ii. 49. 
the interpretation of the laws of nature 
depends not on the hooka of moral phi- 
losophy, iii. 263. 

the depth of moral philosophy reqoired 
in them that administer sovereign power. 
iiL 357:— no philosopher baa as yetpnt 
io order or probably proved all theorems 
of moral doctrine, ibid, 
verse frequent in the philoHophy of an- 
cient limes, iii. 372. ii. pref. 
savages with some good moral sentences, 
and a little arithmetic, not therefore phi- 
losophers, iii. 665. 
kimre the mother of phihsi^y. iii. 666. 

wealths, at what time. iii. 666: — -no 

tchoob of philosophy heard of in the time 

of the levFM HW men. ibid. 

to resolve of conclusions before knowing 

the premises, is oaiB philosophy, iii. 680 : 

— the moral and civil philosophy of the 

schools, ibid. 

liiise philosophy introduced, and tme 

philosophy suppressed, by authority ec- 

ctesiastical. iii. 687:— they (hat agunst 

the laws leach oven tnie philosophy, may 

lawfully be punished. iiL 688. 

is a well balanced reason, ii.dcd.: — opens 

to ns a way from the contemplaldoD of 

particulars to uoiveraal inferences, ibid. : 

— divides itself into how many branches. 

ibid. 

had moral philosophy discharged its port 

as well as geometry has, all would have 

been done that human industry can do 



for the conTemeQce of human life. ii. 
ded.: — has mikdo no progresB in Ebe 
knowledge of tmCh. ibid.i— has taken 
with the world by giving entertunmenC 
to the affections, not light to the under- 
standing, ibid. :— is like the highways 
and open slreeta, some for divertisement, 
some for business, without the seed time 
or harvest, ibid, i— delivered by the moat 
ancient sages to posterity adorned with 
verse or shrouded in allegories, ivhy. 
iL pref.: — is now studied by men of all 
nations, lulgar as well as philosophers, 
ibid.: — 19 lo be valued above all other 
arti. ibid. : — the most part of men, and 
best wits of philosophers have been con- 
versant in an adulterate species, ibid.; — 
the evils proceeding from this latter spe- 

amongBt philosophers, so many men, so 
many would be esteemed masters, ii. i. 



why. ii. 49. 
the arts and sciences comprehended u 
der the name of philosophy, ii. 268;- 
errora in phllosopny, s ' *' 



nmltiplied, not rcmacrd doubts, 
no pretence to more knowledge 
philosophy now than was delivered 3000 
years ago by Aristotle . ibid, 
tbe philosophers of Greece and Bomt 
thuir mutual rcviUngs &c vi. 99. 
joined with divinity, now in ancient dme 
It has advanced its professors to autho* 
rity next that of kings ihemselvea. vi. 
a76-S2. 

natural philosophy removed irom Ox- 
ford and Cambridge to Gresham College , 
tobe learned out of their gazettes. vi.34B. 
pbilosophy is tlie kuonledge of natural 
causes, vii. 71: — the praises given to it 
properly belong to whom.vii. 72;— the 
philoaophera ofold lime have done little 
towards assigning rational causes of (he 
quotidian phenomena of nature, as of 
gravity, heat, cold &C. ibid. ; — natural 
philosophy studied by no nation earlier 
than the Greeks, vii. 75;^ — from them 
passed to (ho Romans, ibid. ;^ — both n 
tione more addicted to moral than to n 
tural philosophy, ibid, :~ this moral ph 
losophy written on no principles oUi 
than their own passions and prejudices, i 
civil philosophy is demonstrable, why. 
vii. 184. 

philosophy seeks the proper 
all things in the generation of llie things 
themselves, vii. a"' 



Phinebi.8 — slew Zimri and Cozbi, by what 

right, iii. 708 ;— was the heir apparent 

to the sovereignty of Israel, ibid. 
Phoctlidbb THEouNia— his moral p:e- 

cepta. iv. 445. 
PacEBUs — madness ascribed to him by t^e 

Grecians, iii. 6fi. 
Pbobmio— a second Fhormio called for by 

the Athenians, iii. 97. vL 202. 
ijiplKii — signifies what, vii 126 ;— used also 

for larror. ibid. 
PatBicS — what part of pbilosophy. I 72; 

— to the understaudinf of, what must 

first be known of simple motion, i. 73. 

paralogism oi/atte fauH frequent amongst 

the principles of, are placed in the things 
themselves by the Author of nature, i. 
388 ; — are used in singular and particu- 
lar, not universal propositions, ibid. : — 
impose no necessity of consdtuting theo- 
rems, ibid. ; — their use, to show l£» pos- 
sibility of some generation, ibid, 
the snbject of physical contempladon, ia 
passible causes. L S31. 
the physician may speak and write his 
judgment of unclean things, why. iii. 59; 
— bis precepts, why not laws. iii. 563 ; — 
the scbool doctrine of physics, iii. 678. 
ia the knowledge of the subordinate and 
secondary causes of natural events, iii. 
678 :— is the philosophy otmotion. ii. ded. 

Phvbic;ass — the College of, in London, 
i ep, ded. : — physiciaDS the only true na- 
tural philosophers, ibid. 

PiERHEPONT — Henry Lord, vii. 183, 359. 

PliiTE — .consists in two things only, inter- 
nal honour of God.and external worship. 



PlLATB— his declaration before delivering 
Jesus lo be crucified, that he found no 
fault in him. iii. 480-81, 580:— his in- 
scription on the cross. iiL 481. 

PiBACf ^till the institution of great com- 
monwealths, held no disgrace, but a law- 
ful trade, iii. 81;— not pardoned under 
the name of all ftbmitt, why. vi. 143-4. 

TTiiTtfiiu (!e — woras never used but in the 
writings of divines. iiL 54 : — have raised 



Pity — grief for the eulamily of others, iii. 
47 : — caused by imagining that the lika 
calamity may befall oneseif. ibid. iv. 44; 
— no pity for calamity arising from great 
wickedueaa. ibid. ibid. ; - none for calami- 
dcs that one thinks oneself not obnoxious 
to. ibid. ; — is greater far cnlamitiea undo- 



Berted, for the apparent probability of 
their beWling ourselves, iv, 14. 
pity and indignation, of all jinSEion 
raised by eloquence, why. iv, 45, 

Place— definition of. i. 7o, 105. vii, 
place and magnitude, bow they di 
105 : — place is a phanlttam of any body 
of such and such rjuantily and figure, i. 
105, 106, 4lli— is nothing out of the 
mind. i. 105 : — is feigned extensioo. ib, 
--is immoveable, ibid, i — its nature con 
aists in solid space, i lOG. 
hire, there, &c., not properly names c 
place, i. 107: — place is the fancy of Acr 
and aere. vii. 84. 

a body cannot leave its place and acquira 
another, witbout part of it being at s 
time ID a apace common to botb pli 
i. 109. 

plane place; wbat so called, i. 313: — a 
Klid place, nbat. ibid, 
by dividing a body, we divide its plai 
i. 394. iii. 677. 

nothing conceivable but in some plat 
iii. 17, 67-'i: — nothing conceivable all 
this place, and all m anotber place 
the same time. ibid. ;— nor two or mo 
things in one ind the aame place, ibid, 
ia dimension, aod not to be filled but by 
that which ia corporeal, iii. 67.^. 
tbe School doctrine, that God cb 
a body (o be in many places in ' 
the same lime. iii. 677 :— and many bodies 
at one time in one and the same place, 
ibid.: — the question depends on the con- 
sent of men about the common signifi- 
cation of terms, ii. 296 : — tbey tbat de- 
cide it contrary to this common consent, 
judge that the use of speech, and 
society, is to be taken away. ibid. : — i 
reason itself, ibid. 

FlAOUE — the phenomena of. vii. 13G-7. 

Planet — tfaeir order, according to the ] 

Eothesia of Copernicus. 1.426-7: — ' 
ypotheBia of their simple circular u 



, i. 427. 

their orbita all contained witbin the £0- 
diac i, 429:— owing to some power in 
the sun. i. 430. 

the common hypothesis of their motion 
about their axis fixed, itiiiafflcierit to 
salve appearances, i. 430 1— have the sim- 
ple circular motion of the sun for the 
cause of their circulations, i. 431 : — other- 
ivise have no cause of their motions at 
all. ibid. 

the cause of their eccentricities not en- 
quired into. i. 444 ; — may he the anrae as 
that of the earth's eccentricity, ibid, 
the planets made gods by the Gentiles. 



EX, cliii 

pLiTO — has treated of /aw in general, with- 
out professing the study of the law. iii. 
251;— the inutility of his commonweslth, 
iii. 357; — his opinion that the disorders 
of states cannot be taken away till sov- 
ereigns become philosophers. ibid.; — has 
without need charged them nith the 
sciences mathematicat, ibid.: — has not 



his scbool. iii. 667. iv. 388. vi. 98: — ia 
the best philosopher of all the Greeks. 
iii. 668. vii. 346: — forbade entrance to all 
that were not geometriciana. ibid. ibid. : 
— took up civil science after Socratea. iL 



held fyrannicldt to be deserving of the 
greatest praise, ii. 153. 
his saying, thatibinicfe('^Hmeinfuy.ii.S04. 
bis opinion concerning honourabie love, 
delivered in the dialogue dbnctDJum. iv.49. 
his authority and Aristotle's alone had 
much credit, and with whom respectively, 
vi 100: — went inlo E^-pt 10 fetch phi- 
losophy into Greece, vii. 74. 
a Platonic year. viL 187. 
LAUTDS— Caaina. vii. 391 ; — Amphytrno. 



Pleadeb — in the e 

:r and the f 

gets the victory, iii. 336. 

P1.EA8 — common, and public, in England. 

ii 229:— pleas of the Crown, ibid. S96. 

i. 36, 68, 96i— private pleas, iii. 296. 

i. 36. 

Pleabeiie— the sense of pleasure and pain 

Eroceeds not from the reaction of tbo 
eart outwards, but from the action of 
the organ towards the bearL i. 406: — 
is CBUsod by the motion of the sentient 
propagated to the heart quickening or 
slackening the vital motion, ibid. iii. 42. 
by reason of the endeavour of the organ 
inwards, seem to be something within, 
1406. 

without experience no knowledge of 
what will prove pleasant or hurtful, but 
room for conjecture from the tt.spBct of 
things, i, 408: — pleasure and pain, are 
the fruition of good or evil. i. 409-10. 
ia theappearance or sense of f;ooil. iii, 42, 
of sense, arise from the object present. 
iii. 42: — of the mind, arising from ex- 
pectation proceeding from ioreaight of 



-aU 

other pleasures sensual, and compre- 
hended under the name commodiliei. ibid, 
pleasures of the body, what iv. 35 : — of 
imtlL ibid. 1 — of hearisg. ibid. : — of the a/a. 



Iv. 3fli — pleaeiire of rejoicing in «kill. 

iv. 37. 
Plent*— depends, neit to God's fesour, on 

the labour and indnstrj of man, iiL 232. 
Pleniibi — motion in npfcnam is propagated 

to any distance, i. 341-2. 

(he same place cannot coi 



IB always in 
)t be an eifioient cb 



i. 620. 



Lttht 



e than 



5S0. 

wXioi'tCia — the desire of n 
share, iii. 142. ij. 40. iv. 104. 

Pleukiby— the disease of, what. iiL 320 :— 
resembles the disease of tbe common- 
wealth caused by mouopolies and abuses 
of publicans, ibid. 

TTviviia — its signification, iv. 309, 427. 

Po — and Adige, the lesser brtwkg of Lom- 
burdf fall ioto, iv. 450. 

Poem — requires both judgment and fancy, 
iii. E8i— but the fancy more eminent, 
ibid.: — should piease by the eitrava- 
guDcc, but not displease by the iudiscre- 

the poets of the heathen, in what sense 
called cnfa or prophets. iiL4 13:— were the 
principal priests of their riflig^on. iii. 638. 
the thra sorts of poesy, what and whence, 
iv. 444:— the subject of poesy, is the 
manners of men, feigned, not fonnd. ir. 
443 : — poets chose to writ« in verse, why. 
iv. 44S>6: — ihe heathen poets were the 
dirinea of their times, iv. 448:— to rnnke 
a heroic poem requires a philosopher 
well as a poet. iv. 4S0 : — resemblance of 
truth, the utmost limit of poetical liberty, 
if. 45l-2:~ the jewels and most precioos 
ornaments of poesy, what. iv. 4S2 ,~th( 
true and natural colour is given tu i 
poem, by what, iv. 453;— the indt 



ofn 






r. 454. 



vi\is — signifies what. 

PouTica — treat ofwhat i. 11 ; — their; 

ciples consist of the knowledge oj 

motions of the miad. L 74. 

■s of, add together facts la find 



's duties 



i. 30. 



of those that in the cnnncils of the 

monwealth love to show iheir reading of 

politics and history, few do it in their 

private alfairs, iii. 38. 

religion, what sort of, a part of human 

politics, iii. 99 1 —what, oi^ divine politics. 

ibid. 

n harder study, than that of geometry. 



ep. ded.: — the doctrine of, ii 

duced t« infallible rules, how. ibid.: — 

iba principles of, what. ibid.: — those de- 



incomparably benelit coo 
a bads politic, whaL iv. 122:— is made 
naturally, how. iv. 123 :— ualkd a ran- 
mnnweallh, when. iv. 124. 

PoisT — body, considered to be without 
magnitude.i 11J.206:— any three points 
are in the some plane, i. 183. 
is a part of a straight liue so small aa 
not to bo considerable. 1 167; — is, not 
that which has no quantity, but that 
whose quantity is not considered, i. 206. 
vii. 201 : — is not indivisible, but an im- 
diridod thing, ibid. ibid, 
may be compared with a point, i. 206: — 
the verlical points of two angles have to 
each other the same proportion which 
t}ie angles have, ibid. : — if a straight line 
cut many concentric circles, the points 
of interseclion will be in the same pro- 
portion as the perimeters to each other, 
ibid. 

PoBPA- of images, iii 662, 

PoNTtFEX MaXIMUS- in the ancient com- 
monwealth of Rome, who. iii. 661 :— this 
office, and that of Tribune, all that Au- 
gustus Rssumed to himself, as comprisitig 
monarchical power, ibid. 6BS.:- — the title 
of, assumed by the bishops of Kome, when 
and why. ibid. 695: — was an officer sub- 
ject to the civil state, iii. 689. 

Poor — the impotent should be provided 
for by the commonwealth, iii. 334: — the 
strong should be forced to work, ibid.: 
— the surplus population should be trans- 
ported to colonies. iiL 33 S. 

Pope — points declared necessary for sal- 
vnlion, manifestly to the advantage of 
the pope and his spiritual subjects re- 
siding in foreign dominions, Iheir fruit, 
iii. lOS-9 : — his authority easily eicluded 
in England, iii. 109. 

his power always upheld against the 
commonwealth, till the reign of Henry 
Till, principally by the universities, iii, 
332. 

his imagination that he was Amj o/ tinju. 
iiL 509: — and armed, as the heathen 
Jupiter, with a thunderholl- ibid.: — Lis 
error, that he was Christ's vicnr over all 
the Christiana of the world, ibid, 
has allowed to him by divers Christian 

' kings the authority of onlaitiiiig pastors 
ill their dominions, iii. 539:— la subor- 



dm&te, if kings choose to commit to Mic 
the gaiernmenl of their anbjecta in re- 
ligion, to the kings, iii. 546:^e][erGi3e) 
the right jure cleili, not Jure liimno. ibid, 
his ohnJlenge of nniveraal supreme eccle- 
siastioal power, muntained chiefly by 
BBlUnnine.iii. Si7:~the best fbrro o' 
Church gotePDment eoncerus not thi 

minions, ill 548:— this, if anj, is that of 
a school -masier, not «r the master "'' " 
family, iil 649. 



whether be be Anti-Christ, iii. SS! : 
not Antichrist, why. iii. S53 4. 
asurps a kingdom in tliis world, vhich 
Christ took not on him. iii. 554. 
the words of Christ, Sbnan, Sinum, Sale 
halh daired ^ou &c, make Kgainst the 
pope's authority, iii. 554: — the words, 
Ihoa shall pvt on lAe brtaitplate of jidg- 
• nwnl &<!., are an argument of ecclesias- 
dcal supremacy of civil sovereigns over 
their sui^ects, against tbe pope's power. 

infallibility, if granted to the pope, does 
not entitle him to any jurisdictic ---'-- 
dominions of another prince. iiL 
no notice taken by Christ of any pope 
. .. .-r J declared, either by 



the Church or himself, to bo the civil 
sovereign of all Christians in the world, 
ibid. :~-nor bound to obey bim in point 
of uonneri. ibid.:— when he cbnllengr 
anpremacy in controversies of manners, 
teaches men (o disobey the civil 
ereign. iii 559. 



thet< 



unplB. 



iiJ not hearhen to t/ts priest £tc. 
clearly for the civil soveroign agains 
the universal power of the pope. iii. 5S9 
- — the text, tchtdMoever ye thali bind Ac, 
likewise, iii. 559-60. 
the text, as my father sent mc Sec. makes 
for joining the ecclesiaslicol supremacy 
to tde civil sovereign, against the power 
ofthepope to make laws. iii. 560-61. 
tj> be subject to our own princes and 
also to the pope, impossible, iii. 562, 
theteict, ikall lame unto you mith a rod 
&e., proves not the legislative ^wer of a 
bishop tbat has not the civil, iii. 562-3. 
if what pastors t«ach were laws, not the 
pope only, but every pastor in his parish 
should have legislative power, iii. 566: — 
nothing to be drawn from any text of 
Scripture lo prove the decrees of the 
popt, where he is not the civil sovereign, 
to be laws. ibid, i — whether Christ left 



n the pope's < 



his power is neither nionarohy, nor hath 
anything of anrAicii/ nor craHeal, but only 
of didacticaL iii. 5G9. 
his largo jurisdiction given him by the 
emperors of Rome. iii. 570: — has no juris- 
diction jsrt diviio, except where he is 
civil Hovereijrn. ibid. : — cannot take their 
jorisdicdons from bishops out of his own 
dominions, by virtue of the popedom, 
iii. 571. 

does not challenge supreme civil power 
from the original submission of the go- 
verned, iii. 573: — claims it as given him 
by Ood in assuming thepepaq/. ibid.: — 
cMms the right of Judging whether it 
be to the salvation of men's souls or not 
to depose princes and states, ibid. : — this 
doctrine practised by the pope, when oc- 
casion has served, iii. 574. 
if it be granted tbat the king has the 
civil power, the pope the spiritual, it 
does not therefore follow tbat the king 
is bound to obey the pope. iiL 575, 
to be the representant of a universal 
Church, tbe pope wants three things not 
giren him by Christ, (a comnianil. tojvdge, 
and (o ;iiinuA. iii 576 : — if Christ's vicar, 
be cannot exercise his government till 
Christ's second coming, ibid, 
bos not the power of judging or deposing 
infidel or heretical kings, ill S79i— the 
doctrine of their deposition never heard 
of in the lime of the apostles or the Ro- 
man emperors, nor till the popes had the 
civil sovereignty of Rome, iii. 580. 
if subjects are to j udgo of the doctrine 
of their heathen or erring princes, tha 
pope's subjects may also judge of his. 
iii. 581 : — IS no more but king and pas- 
tor even in Rome itself, ibid. 
Peter had not, and could not give lo the 
popes, the power of separating furitna 
rami or Christian kings that refuse to 
submit to them. iiL 582. 
if no power is challenged to the pope 
over heathen princes, neither ought any 
to be challenged over those that are to 
be esteemed as heathen. itL 583. 
if tbe pope as pastor of Christian men is 
to compel kings to do their duty, he is 
king of kings, iii. SSa 
the power regal under Christ claimed 
nniversally by the pope. iiL 606. — pre- 
tenils tiie present Church to be the king- 



dam of God. iii 608: — cluma the liko 
revenue as the iiiheriUnce of God. ibid, 
his canont became /nwj, how. iii. 609. 
pretends thai 



L177. 



of Borercigna tbat resisted before thnl 1 
flubjocta' eves were opened, iii. 6S ' 
others have balden the Btimip to hi 
mount into tbe throne of all Chri 



his power at the highest in the time of 
InnoceDt m. iii 612. vi. ITS. 
ch«]lenges univerBsUy tbe power of ei- 

of tho two luminnnes, the greater said 
to signify tbe pop«, the lesser the king, 
iii. 620. 

grew BO secure of their power as to con- 
temn all ChiiBtian kings. iiL 620: — to 
tread on thenecka of emperors, and mock 
both them and tha Scriptures, ibid, 
how he came to have the name and power 
of Panlifix Majnmui.iu. 660, 6S9. 695: 
—became such only in right of the em- 
peror, iiL661,689, 695. 
took his power from the emperor, iii, GEI. 
except in his own dominions, has nfl 
Euperioritf over other biahops. iii. 661-2: 
— or where expressly made chief pastOT 
by the emperor, iii. 662. 
bow he is carried up ond down by Swit, 
zers under a canopy, iii. 66'J. 
the design of the popea and the priestt 
to mike themselves tbe sole clerpy, oi 
sole heirs of tbe kingdom of God in this 
world, iii. 682. 

by what title the pope prevailed upoi 
the sobjects of all Christian princes, b 
belieTe that (o disobey him was to die 
obey Christ, iii. 689 : — in all differences 
between him and other princes, to aban- 
don their lawful sovereigns, ibid. 
after the dissolndoD of (be empire, ob- 
truded on the peiwle already subjected 
to him the right of^ St Pelcr. iii. 689 ;— 
extended the same over Christian princes, 
though not united in tbe Roman empire, 
ihid. 

the presmnption that the popes were the 
authors of the doctrine that the Church 
now on earth is tho kingdooi of Christ, 
wbenoe. iii. 689-90. 

how be beuama universal soverei^. iii 
689-90: — how he kept his aovereignty 
when he had g;ot it. iii. 691. 
that the popt in hii tmbHc copacily > 

how he is able lo raise a civil war against 
the government that submits not to bis 
pleasure. iiL 691: — how he has a great 
part of every oommonwealtb that stand 
in fear of him only, and ready to uphold 
his universal monarchy, ibid.; — calls h' 
priests lacerdola, why. iii. 692; — maki 
the Lord's supper a sacrifice, why. ibid. 
hin power encreased by the impUii' — 



and th( 



heir people at his pleaj 
'eb of his power begii 



■e. iii. 695. 
where, iii, 

last knola thereof, ibid.' 
tbe papacy no other than the ghost of the 
deceased Roman empire, sitting crowned 
upon the grave thereof, iii. 697-8: — 
started suddenly out of its ruins. iiL 698. 
the universal king of tbe ecclesiastios. 
iii 698i— his spiritual power beyond his 
civil dominion, consists in tbe fear of 
excommunication &e. iii. 700. 
tbe authority ascribed to him by many 
living under other governments, ii. 79, n. : 
— the pretence of some tbat Christ has 
given iiim universal sovereignty, i v. 189. 
after tlie four lirst general councils, did 
what he pleased in religion, ir. 40S: — 
his encroachments on the power tempo- 
ral by claiming jurisdiction in all things 
in ordint ad ipiritualia, vi Itl, 171, 215: 
— his second polity what, and began 
when, vL 184:^ — the great mischief be 
does to kings on pretence of religion, is 
by setting one king against another, vi. 
188: — lost his authority in England 
through crosdng Henry vt» in his mar- 
riage with his second wife. vL 187. 
the kings and states of Christendom let 
the pope's power continue, from what 
motives, vi 189: — the pone did with the 
Scriptures the same that Moses did con* 
cerning Mount Sinai, vi, 190. 
PopnLARiTT — of potent sulnects, its effects 
like those of witchcraft, iii, 320 :— is more 
dangerous in a popular than in a monar- 
chical government, ibid, 
the duty of the sovereign to ordain pun- 
ishment for snob as affect popularity with 
the multitude, vi, 218. 
PoeoLCs BTtiBio srnpmpa— i, 395. 
Portent*, Ostenta — what, iii. 103, 427. 
PoTENTiAUTV — a word found only in 
School -divinity, as a word of craft to 
amaze and pnzzle the lait;^. iv, 299. 
PoTEBTir — dishonourable. liL 79: — needy 
men, and hardy, and discontented, are 
inclined to continue the causes of war. 
iii. 86: — and to stir up trouble and sedi- 
don. ibid. : — nothing so much afflicts tba 
mind of man. iii 59: — all poor men 
commonly lay the blame on civil govern- 
ment, ibid. : — no more jusdy than if they 
were to say they become i[i want by 
paying their debts, ibid. 
, PowEB — coenuve, whence derived, i. 



— to wbat end constituled. ibid, iv. 129. 
— coneislB in what, iv, 129. 
and act, the same as cuuse and effect, i. 
127 1 — of the agent, fonned h; what sc- 
cidonts. ibid. ;— ia the same thing as Chi 
efficient canae. i 1S7, I31:~but cBust 
respects the past, power the future time 
L 128. 

of Che agent, called active power. J. 128; 
•—in the patient, patnve power, ibid.:- 
of the patient, and material cause, tl 
same thing, ibid. : — of the agent and pa- 
tisnt together, called pZenor^ power, ibid.; 
— the same thing with entire caose. ihic' 
accident produced, in respect of the cans 
colled an effeel, is in respect of thepowi 
called onocf. i. 138;— is produced in th 
same instant in which the power is ph 
nary. ibid. :— can be produced by nor 
but t. sufficient power, ihid. 
power motive and passive, parts on\y of 
plctiary andentire power. i. 129;— power 
of the agent and patient, conditional only. 

thatactfbr the production of which there 
is no power plenary, ia impossible, i. 129. 
all active power consists in motion. " 
131; — power to move, without motion u 
power at all. i. 430. 
the power of a man, what. iii. T4; — * 
tvral power, eminence of the faculties of 
body or mind, ibidi ' ' .■-■---- 

which ac[|uired are means to acquire 

tower like fame, or gravity, acquires re- 
icity as it proceeds, iii. 74. 
of human powers, the greatest that of t 
conunonwealth. iii. 74; — or of a faction, 
ibid. ;— the several sorts of human power. 
iU. 74-5. 

several hinds of power invisible feigned 
unto themselves by men, from ignoranr- 
of causes, iii, B3: — power invisible, tl 
only thing men have to aocnse of their 
good or evil fortune, iii. 95. — conceived 
to be the same with the aout of man, 
why. iii. 96;— the way by which its ef- 
fects wrought, how gucKied at by men. 
iii. 97:— the worship of, what iii, 98; — 
its mode of declaring to men the future, 
bow conjectured by men. ibid, 
injustice, cnieity, profanoness 
gument -' ->■->— '—" '- 



powers divided mutually destroy each 
other, ilL 313; — is as really, and as dan- 
gerously divided, intUratty as dirrctJtf. iiL 



— power irreaiatible justifies all actions, 
iv. 2S0. V. 11 a, 146:— therefore aU the 
actions of God. Ibid. ibid. ibid, 
one power is HMd to be subject to another 
power, when. iii. 675: — subjection, oom- 
mand, right, and power, are acuidenM of 
persons, not of powers, ibid.; — one power 
may be subordinate (o another, how. ib. 
poBiB- pmitificiid, the ayntheras or con- 
struction, and the analysis or resolution 
thereof. iJL 695-6. 

power is acquired by what virtues, iii, 
695, 697 ; — is by the same preserved, iii. 
697, 

the power of a 
the! 



e the faculties of 
e, and moftiw. 



id of the mind, Anovled^. V 
sides these.oejiiimi power, iv.38: — power 
aimply, la the eicess of the power of one 
man above that of another, ibid. : — oppo- 
sidonofe^o/ powers, is contention, ibid.; 
— the lignt whereby we know our own 
power, are actiona. ibid.; — the signs 
whereby others know it, are what. ibid. 

PKiCTICE PltiCTICCM — V. 74, 77. 

Pnxnes— what. ill. 152, 

Pr^smuhihe— the punishment of. vi. 110, 
112:- the offence, what. vi. 111-12:— 
the punishment can lighten iioone, why. 
vi. 115:— whether suing in the spiritual 
■-- --,w within the penalty of a 



. ibid. 



IS of 



of disbelief in power invisible. 



uL9ii. 

the acts of power usurped, 

of public ant^aiity. iiL S9S. 



the want of a visible 
m to their covenants. 



er unlimited, is absolute sovereignty. 



the desire of, disposes to landable actions. 
iii, 87:— the joy of praise given ns on 
earth after death, either swallovrod up 
in the unspeakable joys of heaven, or eX' 
tinguished in the extreme tortures of 
hell. ibid. 

its subject, goodness. iiL 349:— is sig- 
nified by words and actions, bow: ibid, 
few men do things deserving of praise, 
that are not sensible to praise, ii. pref. 
the desire of, innate in human nature. iL 
126, 
Pit A VERS — thanks, and obedience, amongst 
the actiona of worship naturaL iii. 349. 
iL 216; — in different limes and places 
differently used, part of worship arbi- 
trary, iii. 349 ;— and part of divine wor- 
ship, as being signs of the intention to 
honour. iiL 353. iL 216, aiB; — in them, 
every thing must be of the best. iiL 354. 
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ooinposed, ibid 
Ibe aesthens ii 

lages are maji 

It by the pra' 

i. 353. ii. 216." 

>r the deitd, the 
ire but thsTiksgiringa fo 
n general, iv. 258 ; — a i 
»e eipect nothing but " 



nGod.ii 



e will, il 

end not to morv, but to hommr God. ibid, 
— are properly a aign, not a/mwura/ion of 
his farour. v. 221. 
PbeAckiso — is the act of an officer in pub- 
lic proclaiming of a king. iii. 497 : — halh 
not right to command any man, ibid.; — 
is the same thing as teaching, ibid. 

the preachers and gentry, drawing such 
auoh water as they Knd, use to apriokle 
the same, from the pulpit and in their 
conversation, upon the people. iiL 713:— 
rouoh preaching an inconveu 
vi. 243-4 : — cannot be too frequent, under 
what conditions, vi. 244. 

Fhecedent — the false measure of justice 
used by the lawyers, iii. 91 : — meo's 
judgments perverted by tnistini; (o pre- 
cedenls, iii. 266. — none can become Uw 
but what is reasonable, iv. 22S. 

FBEDictHENT — described, i. 25 -. — the< 
tinual subordination of names less <: 
mon to names more common, ibid. 
in all predicaments, the division may be 
made in contradictory names, i. 27 :- 
all predicaments, of positive names 
former comprehends (he latter, ibid, 
of negativea, the latter comprehends the 
former, ibid, 

the use of predicaments in philosophy, 
not great, i. 28. 

Predicate — ofa proposition, what, i.30,3l. 

Prebbytbb — elected by the churches, iii. 
527. 

the presbytery has challenged the power 
l^ excommunicate tbeir kioga aud to be 
supreme moderators iu religion no less 
than the pope. iii. 6 1 7 : — retained the 
doctrine that the kingdom af Christ is 
already come, and that it began at his re- 
surrection, iii. 690: — expected to have 
thereby a sovereign power over the peo- 

the presbyters of the chief city or pro- 
vince acquiring an authority over the 
parochial presbyters, and appropriating 
to tbemselves the name of Bithapt, the 
second knot onChristian liberty, iii. 69: 
— the same untied by the presbyleriai 



pulling davn episcopacy in England, iii 
696: — who at the same time lost their 
own power, ibid.: — their attempt to put 
down episcopacy in England a^er the 
Scots had done so in Scotland, iv. 406: 
— u'cre pardoned at the Hestoration. ir. 
'"" "' T of heresy. 



but so many pour scholars, vi, 190; — Iw- 
camo powerful, how. vi. 190-7: — mada 
thetaselves confesaors, how, vi. 196: — 
were most impious hypocrites, vi. lS7i 
— theirpreaobirig not against lyhy, chtat- 
i»g &c,, but against tuai and vain sweanuff. ■ 
vi. li)5:— a comparison of tbe doctrine of 
the presbyterian and the chnreh of En- 
gland divine, vi, 222-35:— take religiom 
to be divinity, vi. 23S;^the cure for 
tbeir seditious doctrines, ibid.:^ — thfflr 
controversy with the episcopalians about 
free-Kill. VI. 241 ; — tbeir form of ohureh 
government, vi. 275:— their designs and 

Sretenaions. vL 275-6: — gnilty of the 
eath of ell that fell in the war. vi 333: 
— desire the king's murder, vi. 326. 
recede from the rormcr divinity as much 
as Lutber and Calvin from the pope, vi, 
-their different i " " ' 



the follies and crimes of the presbyta- 
, ichorapro- 
ceeded wholly the mischief of Ibo rebel- 



— from their preachc 



their objects, what, ibid.: 
— their sting how plucked out by the 
Rump, vi 375: — their leamingand man- 
ners, whaL vi 379: — cannot rightly be 
called loyal, why. vi. 382, 
the Freshyterian and Independent Ac- 
tion of the long parliament, their several 
objects, vi 407-8; — the Prebyteriana 
make a cemfiakm of faith, vi 417. _ 
Pbesent— the present only has a being in 

Pbebs — one body in motion presses another 
body in modon. when by its endeavour 
it makes it whollyor in part to go out of 
its place, i 211. 

endeavour is called 7imsBre,when. L333: 
— theydifter, how. ibid, 
bodies pressing each other in a free 
space, all their parts, if fluid, move to tli* 
sides in a line perpendicular to the pres* 
sure. 1,334: — so also in hard bodies, 
though not manifest to the sense, i. 33S : — 
if in an encloaed space, the bodies, if botb 
fluid, well penetrate each other, i. 335i 
— a Quid body, not enclosed, pressing * J 
hard body, will spread itself 01 -■ 
lace. i. 336. 
a body preanng another but not pene- I 



< 



trating, will give the part pressed an et 
dearour to jield, i, 336;— In a Uue pe. 
pendicuJar to its surface, ibid. : — a bar 
body pressing and penettatitig anotber 
body not perpend icularlj, its first endea- 
vour will be in aline sometimes between, 
sometimes witbont tbe IneHned line ot 
pressure and tbe perpendicular, i. 337. 

Presumption — when the event answers 
the Bipectation, it is but jiresumption, 
thougb called prudence, iii. 15: — pre- 
sumption of tbe past from (be past. iii. IG. 

pBiiPUB — their own privy members in- 
voked by the Gentiles under the name of 
Priapni. iiL 100: — their procession of 
Priaput. iii. 663. 

FniDE — a breach of the linlh law of 

iii 140:— of the eighlh. ii. 38:— pride is 
what. iv. 41, 103: — is naturally punished 
with ruin, wh^. iii. 357. 

FiilEaT — on bringing his people in( 



fruits reserved to himself, i. 412. 
unpleasine priests, the one cause oF all 
changes of rolieion in the world, iii. 109. 
none but the high priests could enquire 
Crod's will of God himself, iii. 399, 400 : 
— in what sense he was apro^iAef. iii. 412, 
not many priests would have troubled 
themselves with spiritual jurisdictiDn. if 
the kingdom of God were not a civi' 
kingdom an earth, iii. 403-4. 
the priests were more holy than tbe Lc' 
vites, tie high-priest the most holy, iii 
405. 

the miesthood royal till the Jews rejected 
GoiLiiL419,5H. 53.% 536, 557,559, 571 
•—then became ministerial, ibid. 5S3. ii 
348 : — the hiti;h-priesCB deprived of their 
office as the king thought fit. iii 419, 11. 
S4S : — the high-priest had the power in Che 
time of Joshua of making peace and war. 
iii 469; — also the judicature, ibid. ; — till 
the time of Saaibad tbe supreme autho- 
rity in God's worship, ibid.;— in tbe time o( 
the Judga, tbe right, though not tbe ei- 
ercise, of the sovereignty still in the high- 
I^iesL iii 470, 472. ii. 242-4:— in thE 
time of Elsdras, the high-priest was the 

II ;™ ::: t.,- .: 248;- Ihe 

i BOvereigD, 



citil 

hig^-priesC alone, so It 

had tbe right to consecrate. 

till the time of the kings, none but the 

high-priest could make or depose a priest, 

iii 571. 

the priests pretending (o tnm tbe bread 

and wine into the body and blood of 

Christ, are both enchanters and liart 

iii 611. 

his unhallowed spittle used in baptism 



X. clix 

never, after the eleotion of Saul, of Us 
own authority deposed any king. iii. G17. 
tbe priests of Chaldrea, amongst ibemost 
ancient philosophers, iii 666. 
marriage forbidden (o the priests, on 
what ground. Iii 681: — the tnit ground. 

tbe priests, how they come to be exempt 

from the civil laws, iii 691. 

priat and prtil^ir, the same word. iii. 

bis power of making Christ, of ordaining 

penance, of remitting and retsioing sins, 

how it serves to uphold tho power of tbe 

pope. iii. S93. 

the priests marry not. iii 699 — why not. 

ii3!B: — this to kings the occasion of 

what inconvenience, ibid, iii. 692, vi. ISO: 

— the prohibition came in, when lirsL 

ri. IBl. 

the priesthood was in Moses, iv. 193: — 

afterwards in Christ as king. ibid. 

FsiuooENiTnRE — is natural lot. iii 142. ii. 
41, 124. 

Pbinciples — propositions not intelligible, 
and sometimes manifestly false, thrust 
on us under the names of /irinci^sii. by 
whom, i 37 :— certain pedtions common- 
ly received ander the number of princi- 
ples, ibid.;^pelitionB of I' 



I 



uetry.a 



uibid. 



and demi 



for their discovery, what method to be 
iiBed.i 68-9. 

are incapable of demon stralion. i. FO; — 
are known by nature, ibid.; — need ei- 
plicRtion, but no demonstralJon. i. 81. 
true principles were wanting to the 
Greeks and Latins, except in geometry, 
from which to derive true reasoning. 

Phibm^ — the cause of the varioos coJoura 
seen through a prism, i 459-62: — tbe 
difference of colours appears most mani- 
festly in a prism whose hose is an equi- 
lateral triangle, i. 461. 

Fhize — bow the right (o a prize proponnd- 
ed, paeseth. iii. 122, 123: — how claimed 
as due. iii 124. 

Probable— what. iv. 2B. 

Pboblem — (oWdjWhat so called-iSlS: — 
limxiry. what, ibid.;- — are fitly called 
/)Zuiie, which, ibid,: — the word, in ancient 
writers, signifieB what, vii 323. 

Pboclus — his interpretation of Euclid's de- 
" ition of apoinL vii 201, 

jr^Dtoriurfs — or autistites, were what, iii 



FitoiEfinoK— with the toDgne, ia external 
onlj. iii. 493; — a gesture aieTiifyiiig obe- 
dience, ibid. i — in ic, the Chriscii 



non. ii. 30S. 

Profitable — those tbinj^ which pli 
menns to a further eod. iv. 33. 

FitoaNOBTica — things casual taken, after 
one or two encounters, for proenostica 
of the like eter after, iii. 98: — this part 
of the seed of natural religion, ibid.: — 
are natarallj', but conjectures npon 
conjectures of litae past, and supema- 









pHOMETHEHS — the pmdenl man. iii. S5: — 
the allegory oT, explained, ibid. ii. 129 n. 

Promise — what. iii. 121 1— is by words of 
the future, ibid, 

a bare promise not obligatorv, whv. iii. 
12S. iv. 90: — promise in consideration of 
benefit received, binding, why. 123 : 
all acts of contract, is equivalent 
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i. 133. 
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Pnoor — he that prelendeth snj, maketh 
judge of hie proof him to whom he ad- 
dresseth his speech, iii, SIO. 

Phoperty^ — properties of bodies, what. i. 
5;— are Itnowu by their geceratioa, and 
ooutrarily. i, 6. 

no property or dominion, iu the natural 
condition of mankind, iii. tl5: — is ac- 
quired by mutual contract, iii, 131 : — no 
property, where no commonwealth, ibid. 
u. 84, iv. 164. 

is instituted by the sovereign power in 
order to peace, iii 165i — the rules of, 
are the civil laws, ibid. : — the constitution 
of, is the diBtrlbution of the materials of 
nutrition, iii. 233: — belongs in all cam~ 
monwealtbs to the sovereign power.ibid. ; 
—the first law of, is for the distribution 
of the land. iii. 234, 

necessity for the transfer of property by 
exchange and mutual contract, iii. 237. 
the subject has no property exclusive of 
the sovereign, ii. 84. 

its essence ia, not that a man may use it, 
hut that he atone may use it. ii, m8-9. 
is derived lirom the sovereign power, 
therefore not to be pretended against it. 
iv. 164. vi. 164, 
allodial and comftfiano/, vi, 194, 
the properly of the subject in land in 
England, ia what. vi. 1S4-7. 

Pbophect— from whom it proceeds, iii. 15 ; 
— proceeds supematurally. ilad.: — Che 



best prophet natorally.is the best guest- 
madmen by the Jews held to be pro- 
?hels, iii. 66: — the prophets of the Old 
'estament did not pretend enthusiasm, 
or (bat God spake in them, but to them, 
iii, 67. 

true prophecy, is a miracle, iii 107: — 
one of the onl^ three testimoniea a man 
can give of divine calling, ibid, 
how a man is to know when he is to obey 
the word of God delivered to him by a 
prophet, iii. 362 : — a true prophet is to 
be known by the doing of miracles, and 
by teaching no other than the religion 
established, iii. 362, 365, 425, 435. iv. 
330: — miracles alone, not a sufficient 
proof, iii. 363, 365. 

one prophet may deceive another pro- 
"' 3 prophet may nave 



II of miracles, il 



dime miracle, iii. 365. 

the place of all prophecy supplied, since 

the time of Christ, by the Scriptures. 



-the name prophrt signi- 
fies in Scriptures sometimes one that 
speaks from God to man or from man to 
God, sometimes a foreteller of tilings to 
come, and sometimes one t^at speaks 
incoherently, iii 4 1 2 : — most frequently 
in the first sense, ibid.: — the name given 
to those that in Chrisdan chunJies have 
to say prayers for the congregation. iiL 
413: — those amongst whom was Saol, 
were prophets, in that (hey praised Ood 
in a public manner, ibid, 
signifies sometimes only praising God 
in psalms and holy songs, iki. 413. 
the poets of the heathen, in what sense 
called f^ro/iAel], iii 413. 
impostors, as well as God's spokesmen, 
are prophets, iii. 414: — a greater repu- 
tation of prophecy gained by one casual 
event, than can be lost again by never 
80 many failings, iii. 414. 
themany kinds of prophets, iii 102,414. 
is not an art, but an extraordinary and 
temporary employment from God. iii 
414 : — mostly of good men, sometimes of 
wicked, ibid. 

incoherent speech, why amongst the 
Genres one sort of prophecy, iii. 4 14-1 S. 
the most frequent signification in the 
Scriptures of the word prnphrl, he to 
whom God spesks immediately that 
which he is to say from him to men. iii 
41S.iLS05. 



lo hia prophets, in what way. 

Moses and the high-priesta, prophets of 
a more ami aent place and degree lu God's 
favour, iii 4 1 7. 

the word expounded by dream or duhm. 
iiL'llSi — the prophets in oenerot took 
notice of the wonl of God from their 
imogiDaliona in sleep or extasy. ibid.: — 
in true prophets the imagination super- 
mttuml.ib.: — in ikise, natural or feigned, 
ibid, : — prophets were said also to speak 
from tJie spirit, iii. 418 : — these were ex- 
traordinarv prophets, ibid, 
propheW by a perpetual calling, tuprane 
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the kings of Isnuil God's chief prophets, 
iii. 419: — the manner of God's speaking 
to the sovereign prQphel^ not inlelligiblci 
iii. 419, 420:— to subordinate prophets 
of perpetual caUing, God spake by na- 
tanil mesns. iii. 420:— wh[ch attributed 
to the operation of the Holy Ghos^ ibid, 
in the time of the New Tealnment, Christ 
the only sovereign prophet, iii. 420, 478. 
a prophet apesking by the spirit of God, 
to be understood as speaking according 
tu Ood's will declared by the supreme 
prophet, iii. 421. 

all prophecy suppoaeth dream or vision, 
or some especial gift of God so rare as (o 
be admired, iii 423: — the necessity for 
wariness in obeying the voice of nmn 
pretending to be a prophet, ibid. : — every 
prophet worthy to be suspected of am- 
bition and imposture, why. iii. 424: — is 
to be examined and tried, unless he be 
tbe civil sovereign, or by bim anthorixcd. 
ibid.: — much praphecying; in the Old 
Testament, and preaching in the New, 
Bgaiust prophets, ibid, 
the number of false prophets greater 
than that of trae, iii. 424 :— of false pro- 
phets every man must beware at his own 
peril, ibid. 

in the time of the Captivity, were gene- 
rally liars, iii. 424 ; — their quarrels, and 
giving of the lie to each other, iii. 425, 
are to be discerned by every man by 
those rules of natural reason gjven by 
God to discern tme from false, iii 425 : 
— these mles, conformity of doctrine, 
and miraculous power of foretelling, ibid. 
436. 

in tbe Now Testament, hut one mark of 
■ true prophet, the preaching of this 
doctrine, ArU Jem U Christ, iii. 425. 
God sometimes speaks by prophets whi 
person he has not accepted, iii. 426: 
llie rule perfect on both sides, that 
thnt prencheth tbe Messiah already coi 
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in the person of Jegus, is a trae, he that 
denicth it, is a false prophet, ibid, 
the sovereign prophet is God's vice- 
gerent on earth, iii. 42fl, 
no prophet in the time of Moses, but 
such as ho approveil and authorised, iii. 

the prophets controlled the kings both of 
Judah and of Israel, in matters of state 
as well as religion, iii. 474: — did some- 
times admonish and threaten, bnt hod no 
anthority over them, iv. 191. 
lived, except a few, in the time of the 
captivitj.iii.S16;— thereat not long be- 
fore, ibid.; — were persecuted by the kings 
and &l3B prophets, ibid, 
the araoepropirt, in the Church, si^Red 
not an office, but profitable giHs. in. 527: 
— as the gift of interpreting the Old 
Testament, ibid. 

many false prophets are gone out into 
the world, iu. 968. 

the ratimal axtrd, and the toonf of pro- 
phecy, ii. a06. 

s^pfrTLaluraipredictifm^a^A faith in the Ood 
of Abraham, the only marks of a tme pro- 
phet proposed by God to the Jews. ii. 
S3G, 246 i—^neither alone, sufficient, ibid. 
the Jews slew their prophets, and held 
them for prophetic afterwards, why. iL 
238. 

the civil sovereignty was ?ii fad in the 
prophets from Uie death of Joshna till 
tbe election of Sanl. iL 243. 
the prophets were sent not with autho- 
rity, but to proclaim and teach, ii 846. 
the prophets of the Old Testament 
proached no other than that Jata is 
Chriit. iv. 178. 

in what sense of the word there are, have 
been, and shall be in the Church prophets 
innumorable, and in what sense there 
have been none since tbe death of St. 
John the Evangelist, iv, 326-7:— a pro- 
phet, is what. V. 270, 
the Cornwall prophetess, vi. 398. 
PbopohtIoh^ — is the equality or tnequoli^ 
of the magnitude of the antecedent com- 
pared with that of the consequent. L 133. 
vii 208, 229, 227. 

of tbe less to the greater, a proportion of 
■ ' ■ i. 134 ; — of the greater to the leas. 



leofei 



,. ibid. 



ibid. 146; — in this comparison, not less 
than four magnitudes, ibid. 14,^. 
of antecedent to consequent, consists in 
what, i, 134; — of mi^itudes, is exposed 
by exposing the magnitudes, i. 142:— of 
two magnitudea, consists in their dif- 



fercnce compared nith cither of thorn. L 
134, 143. 

proportion of unequiils, is quantity, i. 
143,146. vii. 235: — of equals, is oat quati- 
titj. ibid. ibid, ibid. 

aftitaa and imifann velociliea, exposed 
how. I 143. 

proportion threefold, of cgiiaKfy, excess, 
Kod of defect, i. 145. 

proportjon arilkmdical, comnares one 
nugnitude with another simpfj by their 
difference, i. 145. vii. 196, 230.— jimme- 
JricoZ, by their aliquot parts, ibid. ibid, 
ibid. 1 — geometrical, commonly called 
proportion simply, ibid, ibid, ibiiL 
if the aiagnitudes compared ia both of 
two proportions are equal, oue proportion 
ia not greater or less tbaD the other. L 
146. vii. 196: — of two proporliona of in- 
equality, whether of eiceas iw defect, one 
may be greater or less than tbe other, or 
they may be equal, i. 146: — proportions 
ofineqnality may be added or subtracted, 
multiplied or divided, i. 146: — propor- 
tions of equality, not so. ibid, 
equal proportions, (wmmonly called the 
imne proportion, i. 146:— ifnufer propor- 
tion, what i. 146-7: — leu proportion, 
what. i. 147. 

one arithmetioa! is (he lame with another 
arithmetical proportion, when. i. 147 ; — 
other properties of thesamearithmetien] 
proportion, i. 147-9. 
one geometrioal is the same with an< 
geometrical proportion, when the 
cause, producing equal effeds in equal 
times, determines both the proportions. 
i. 149. vii. 243 : — the transmutations of 
the innie Rco metrical proportion, i.l 47-' 
comparison of analogical quantities s 
cording to magnitude, i. 156-7. 
of four proportionals, if the first 
greater Uian the second, the third 
greater than the fourth, &c. i. 156:— if 
any e4[uimultiples be taken of the first 
and third, and any of the second anif 
fourth, if the multiple of the first i) 
greater than that of the second, the mul 
tiplc of the third is greater than that of 
the fourth, &c. i. 1567- 
compo^tion of proporUons. i. I57-I 
ordinate proportion, what. i. 160:- 
turird proportion, whaL ihid. 
why parallelognims, and solids, 
their proportions compounded of the pro- 
portions of their co-efiicients. i. 162i— 
the compound of any proportion com 
pounded with itself inverted, is a pro 
portion of equality, i. 163. 
a proportion is multiplied by a nnmbei 
how, L 164i — divided, bow. ibid. 



the same quantity compared with (wo 

otherquantitie5,haa a greater proportion 
to the leaser than to the greater, i. 165. 
of coHtixual proporlionala. i. 166-71: — 
the differences of continual proportionals 
will be propiH'tional to them. L 168. 
of arithmeiicai and geometrical propor- 
tion, i. 171-5: — the several means in geo- 
motncal, are leas than the same number 



of n 



— logarilimi, upon what toundatdoa 



point, are the same with arithmetica]. i. 

) the 
364: 

— the proportion between two effects 
proceeds from the proportion between 
the causes concurring to produce cme 
effect and the causes concurring to pro- 
duce the other effect, ibid. 
by the descriptJon of deficient figures in 
a parallelogram, any number of mean 
proportionals may be found between two 
given straight lines, i. 267. 
the proportion of an ham to an efl^ is the 
proportion of lico hoars to two rib. vii. 373, 
proportion is the relation of two tjuanti- 
ties, cannot be quantity abwluie.yti.SlS. 
the composition of proportions by nulti- 
pUcaliea, as ^len in Euclid Ti, def. 6, is 
but another mode of odditiBn. vii SSI. 
'ROPoemoN — ^the speech of those tliat 
affirm or deny. i. 30. iL 302. iv. 23: — 
the only kind of speech uaefiil in philo- 
sophy, ibid. 

definition of a proposition, i. 30; — may 
be formed by the position of one name 
after another, withont a cppala. i, 31. 
distinction of propositions.!. 34-9:^uni- 
versal and particnhir. L 34 i — indefinite, 
ibid.: — singular, ibid.: — affirmative and 
negative, i. 35. ir. 23:- the difference 
between affirmative and negative, what, 
i. 49 :— true and false, i. 35, 57. ii. 303-1. 
iv. 24 :— primary, and not primary, i. 36 1 
— propositions primary, so called be- 
cause first in ratiocination, i. 37: — are 
nothing but definitions, or parts of defi- 
nitions, ibid.: — ^ necessary and contin- 
gent. L 37 : — those propositions only ne- 
cessary, wbioh are of sompetemal truth. 
i. 38: — categorical and hypothetical, i. 
38. iv. 29:— both signify the same, if ne- 
cesaary. i. 39: — not if contingent ibid.: 
— hypothetical, when rightly said to be 
true. lb. : — hypothetical when true, the ca- 
tegorical answering lo it, is necessary, ib. 
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philoawhsTB may mostly rraaon 
solidly in hypolheticttl, thaD categorical 
pcopoBitions, whj. i. 39 ; — every propo - 
sitioD roay be pronounced and writlen in 
many forma, ibid.:— an obscure proposi- 
tion, how Co be dealt with. ibid. 
propoaitiona equipoll^nL i.40: — any two 
univeraals, of which the terms of the 
ouQ are cootntdictory to the terms of 
the other, are equipollent, ibid. :— piu-tj- 
cuturs aimpl; converted, are equipolleot. 
i. 41:~negalJce propositions, the same 
tihether the negation be before or after 
die copula. ibid.i — sub]dtera proposi- 
tiona, are universal md particnlar of the 
same quality, i, 41-2: — contrary, are uni- 
versal pronosittons of difierent qnality. 
i. 42: — Eubcontrary, are particular pro- 
positions of' different qoali^. ibid. : — 
contradictory, those tbat differ in both 
qoBDtJty and quality, ibid. 
a proposition is said to follow from two 
propositions,nhen.L4 2: — true may follow 
mimiklse, but nerarfitlso from true. L 43. 
bow the antecedent propositions are com- 
monly cdled the causa of tJ>o conclusion. 
i. 43. 

proposition the first step in the progress 
«f philosophy, i. 44. 

no conclusian from two proposiliotis witli- 
out a common term. i. 4S: — major aiid 
minor proposition, what. ibid. : — from 
tao particular propositions, do cddcIu- 



lOKlBQ 

false proposition from incoherency of 
names. i57-Sl i — may be made how many 
ways. i. 57 1 — in every true proposition, 
the names must be copulated how, i, 58. 
a proposition signifies only the order of 
those things one after amther, which 
we observe in the some idea. L 61 : — 
raises but one idea. ibid, 
falsities of propositions, when to be dis- 
covered by the definitions of the copu- 
lated names, i. 61:— when by resolviug 
tlio names with definitioaa, till we come 
to a simple name. ibid. :■ — when by phi- 
losophy and ratiocinatioii. i 62. 
definitions the only primary and univer- 
sal propositions. LSI. 
the proposition, it urUl rata la-morraa, is 
either necessarily true or necessarily 
false, i. 1 30 :^the proposition, la-morrote 

not admitted by some (a be either of 
Ihem true by itself, i. 130-31 : — because 
not true delerminalely. i. 131. 
propositions are granted sometimes, 
which are not admitted in the mind. ii. 



. , MfinioiiSbid. : — 

those which the mind admits, we grant 
for reasons of our o wn,derived ei Ih er from 
the propontion or the persoiL pnpovidmg, 
ii. 303 ; — from the proposition how. ibid. 
the conclusions from true propositions 
connected in true syllogisms, are not 
enldaU without concomitance of ooaoep- 
tinns with the words, iv. 88. 

wp6aanrov — the face. iii. 147. iv. 311: — 
what the Latins call permna, ibid. ibid. 

H-poffiuiroXiii^Ja — acceptation of persons. iiL 
143. ii. 40:— a violation of the lawa of 
nature, ibid. ibid. 

Peotectob — what, iii S2G: — his ordi- 
nances must be in the king's name, end 
consistent with the sovereign power. iiL 
227. 

ho that wants protection, mar seek it 
anywhere. iiL 323: — he tbti has it, U 
obliged to protect his protector as long 
as he can. ibid. 703; iv. 421 :— protection 
and obedienco are relative, iv. 421. 

PnoTii^TANT — factions of papists and pro- 
teatants, are unjust, why. iii. 324; — the 
protestaut doctors, how ibey distinguish- 
ed between the tecril and revealed will of 
God. V. 103: — the moral philosimhy of 
the protestaut clei^, very good, much 
better than their writings, vi. 222. 

Phovebbb — Ibe book of, written partly by 
Salomon, partly by others, iii. 373: — bjr 
whom colJected. ibid. 

FnaviNCE — sul^oct to the democracy or 
arialocracy of another commonwealth, 
are monarcbically ^vemed. iiL 17B, 
the word provinct signifies a cbai^ OT 
care of business committed to be admi- 
niatcred by a third person. lii.SIS: — in 
a commonweaith of divers countries, 
some oalled proelrteei. Hi. 216:— the Bo- 
man provinces, how governed, ibid, 
the government of provinces committed 
to assemblies, iii. 216; — such asaemblles 
have DO jurisdiction beyond the bonnds 
of the province, iii, 217. 

pROVieOBS— statute of. vi. ilO-15. 

^nUDENCE — nothing hut expectation of 
such thin^ as we have had experience 
of. i. 3 : — IS not philosophy, ihid. iii. 66*. 
j)rudence, foresight, or providence, what. 
liL 14-15: — sometimes called wisdom. iiL 
15: — is fallacious, why. iiL IS: — as a 
man has more experience, so is he more 
prudent^ ilnd. iv. IS: — when the event 
answers the expectation, it is called pru- 



fram beasts, ii 

tbe most prudent mi 

in particular things. iJ 



is muoli eiperienoe. iii. 37, 110. 
the Lattna distinguished betir^en prv~ 
dtHlia and wjumfia, iii. 37:^the dif- 
ference between prudence and Bapience 
made mamfesC bv illustration, ibid.: — 
are botb useful, but tlie latter infallible, 
ibid. : — the siffDS of prudence, all uncer- 
tain, ilud. ; — moat men have enough for 
their private affairs, iii. 3H. 
wit called prudence, when. iii. 
penda on much experience, r 
like things, und their consequei 
—not so much difference of men in their 
prudence, as in their fancies and judg- 
ments, ibid : — to govern well a family, 
and a kingdom, not different degreea of 
prudence, ibid. : — a plain busbandm] 
more prudent in his own affairs, than 
privy-councillor in those of another, ibid. 
IB attained by us, irhilat looking ailer 
BomelJiing else. iii. 1 10 : — is bestowed by 
equal time equally on all men, in what 
they equally apply themselves 
any mure than vulgar, has e 
either not nnderBtood, or levelled and 
cried dovm. ii, ded. ; — prudent, the only 
name that the moral philosophers will 
not brook that other men shouid arro- 
gate to themselves, ii. pref. 
the reasoning of men that profess civil 
prudence respecting the property of sub- 
jects in their goods, ii. 157;— speak as 
in a dissolute multitude, ii. 158. 
old men more prudent than young, why, 
iv. 18 ;■ — men of quick imagination than 
men of slow. ibid. ; — is but conjecture 
from experience, ibid, 
is the same with virtue in general. 

Pbudentids — his Hymn ^umbiti «i Oaaris 
&c. V. 440 : — the same parodied, v. 446. 

Frudbntdh rebfonha — of Rome, what 
they were. iii. 270; — resemble the 
porta of cases adjudged in England. 
271 :— are not lawt. ii. 195. iv. 227. 

PbyhMe— Burton and Bastwick, their : 
lease and triumphant rtturn, vi. 244,250. 

Psalms— put in tlieir present form after 
the return ^m Babylon, iii. 372. 

Ptolehy — Clandins, author of the 



and (n«r passed for tiie same ttung, iii 

PcBLicoLA^ — in what sense understood for 
a worshipper of the people, iii. 349. 

PuLCHBCM ET TcRPE— their aigoificadon 
nearly, but not quite the same as ffond 
and mil. iii. 4 1 : — signify, that which by 
some apparent sign promiseth good or 
evil. ibid. iv. 32:— have no name pre- 
cisely answering in English, ir. 32. 
DNiBBHENT — that it regard only the Ma- 
ture, the lixth law of nature, ii. 37, 179: 

is to be inflicted only for correction, ii. 

37. iii. 140, 837. 

he that is punished in the attempt to 

depose his sovereign, is author of his 

own punishment, iii. 160. 

the capital punishment of a body politic, 

is dissolution, iii. 213. 

if none he determined by the law, he 

that violates the law subjeota himself to 

arbitrary pimiahment. iii. 28(1, 299-300. ii. 

179, 189 : — the punishment foreknown, 

if not great enough to deter, is ; 



gat 



L75. 



PTOLOMSUS PHtLADELPHnS — CBOScd thi 

translation of the Bible by the Septtiagml, 

iii 367,374,517. 
Public— by it always meant either the 

person, or something belonging to 

commonwealth. iiL 404. 
Publican — a farmer and receiver of the 

revenue of the commonwealth, iii. 6 

— because paying taxes was hat«d and 

detOBted by the Jews, therefore pid>lkon 



a the 



i the 



a presumption prevalent amongst vain- 
glorious men, that punishment should 
not be inflicted on them with the same 
rigour as on the vulgar, iii. 283. 



the law. 



n of. ii 



the right of, by what door it came in. 
iii. 297. iL 76 : — is not grounded on the 
gift of the subject, ibid, 
that not punishment which doea not 
proceed from public authority, iii. 293: 
— that whereby a man is left in his 
former estate, not punishment, ibid. : — 
evil inliicted for what has not been 
judged by public authority to be a trans- 
gression of the law, is not punishment, 
ibid.: — or inflicted by power usurped. 

possibility of disposing lo obey the laws, 
iii. 298 :— nor evil, the natural conse- 
quence of certain actions, ibid. :— nor 
evil less than the benefit following the 
crime committed, ibid, : — nor evil in- 
flicted beyond that determined by the 
law. ibid. ii. 180: — nor for a fact done 
before there be a law that forbids it. iii. 
300 : — nor inflicted upon the person of 
the commonwealth, ibid. : — nor upon a 
declared enemy, ibid. ; — the punishments 
of the law, are for subjeets, uot for ene- 



ia aohu uid huHait. iiL 3UI : — hmnnD 
punisbments, nhat . ibid. :— corporis, capi- 
tal, fKcvniory. ibid.: — pecuniar}' malct 
imposed with desi^ to gatber monev, ia 
not punishment, iii. 302 : — EiEepC wben, 
ibid. : — tbe loss uf tbinga bonourable b^ 
nuture, not punishment, ibid, 
tbe punishment of innocent subjects, is 
against the law of nature, iii 304; — of 
innocent men not aubjecla, if for the 
beoefit of tbe commonweal tb, is QOt 
gainst the law of nature, iii. 305. 
reword and punisbiueiit tbe nerves and 
lendouE that rauve tbe limbs and joints 
of tbe commoDwealth. iii. 307. 
is taken for an act of hostility, by men 
tbat know not the obligation of keeping 
faitb. iiL 324. 

tbe impunity of great men, how it brings 
about the ruin of the common wealth. 
iii. 333. 

the severest punishments to be inflicted 
for the crimes most dangerous to tbe 
public, iii, 337. 

of actions the source of more baron than 
good, tbe natural puaiebment is what. 
iii. 356 :— to tbe breaches of the law of 
nature is naturally consequent natural 
punisbmenC. iii. 357. 

oblige oneself to pmnsbment. ii. £8. 

EUDisbment arbitrary becomes definite 
y the punishment of tbe first delin- 
quent ii. 180;. — to impose a greater, is 
against the law of nature, ibid, 
a penalty, exprat or iaiplied, is attached 
lo eyery law. ii. 189: — where uot ei- 
pressed, is arbitrary. 



tbe CI 



. ibid. 



the oontinuance of pumsbment after the 
day of judgment reconciled with tbe law 
of nature wbicb forbids revenge but for 
amendment, ir. 116. 

tbe authority of defining punishment 
can belong to none other uian the sove- 
reign, yi. 122. 
PDBCilTOBY— ^vales of. iii. 109; — never 
perbaps thought of by St. Paul. iii. 593. 
— an argument for, drawn from a text 
of his. iii 696: — the doctrine of, 
whence. iiL 616: — built by the Church of 
Home, wherefore, ibid.: — h; some other 



immortality of tbe soul, i 

agreed by all, that in the world to com 

there shall be no purgatory, iii. 629;- 



EX. Clxv 

neither the word, nor the Mng purgatori/, 
in any lext of Scripture, iii. 631. 
the doctrine of hell and purgatory mun- 
tained by the Roman doctors by histories 
of Bppantiona and ghosts, and traditions 
called the unwritten word of God. iii. 
686:— helpa to enricb tbe clei^. iiL 693. 
ii,3l8. 

PcsiLLiismiT I— desire of things that con- 
duce but little to our end. iiL 44. ii. 53: 
—and fear of things that are but of little 
hindrance, ibid. 73. 

sometimeB the cause of the folly of many 
and i^eat digressions in discourse. iiL 58. 
oraft a sign of pusiilanimity. iii. 60. iv. 52. 
is dishonourable, iii. 79: — disposes to 
irresolution, and to lose the fittest op- 
portunities of action, iii. 89. 
consists in what ijuolides, ir. 32. 

PvnBicH-^is qualrains, iv. 445. 

PVM- his cabal, iv. 417:— one of the Jfw 
members, vi. 383. 

Pythaoohab— and his folio were, i v. 387-8. 
vL 98: — bis doctrine of tbe transmigra- 
tion of souls. tL 277: — hia travels in 
Egypt. Yii. 74. 



QniUTT — the distinction of, in proposi- 
tions, what, L 35. 

tbe causes of sensible qualities cannot 
be known, until we know the causes of 
sense. L 72- — seomble qualities are in 
the object but so many several motions, 
pressing our organs diveraly. iii. 2;. — 
and in us that are pressed, nothing but 
divers motions, ibid, 
effects attributed by tbe schools to ocmll 
qualities, iii. 680, 

QuAKEHa— their party in the civil war. vi. 
167: — one of tlie brood hatuhed by the 
presbyterians. vL 333. 

QnANTlTY — cannot be remembered with- 
out sensible and preseut measures, i 13: 
— cannot be said to be in (ime without 
the help of /I'ne and nwlion. i. 26 ;— nor in 
motion without liiK and time. ibid. : — ^nor 
in force otherwise than by tw'ion and 
loUd. ibid. 

the distinction of quaniiiy in propositions, 
what i. 34. 

no quantity so small hut a less may be 
taken, how to be demonstrated, i. 100. 
each of the three dimensions, if its 
hmits be made known, is called qtuatiti/. 
i. 138. vii. 193:— is that which ia signi- 
fied by the word by which answer is 
made to the question, how much. L 138-9. 
jil679.viL 192. 



sease. L 140:— quan^Cy determined by 
mcmDry or comparison, nothing else but 
propordati of a liimcnsion not exposed 
to uDolher wliich ia exposed, ibid.: — all 
qauntity deaigaed b; molioD, is called 
conluuial qiumtilj;. i. 141. 
analogical quantities, their comparison 
aceoraing to magnitude, i, ISG-T. 
the angle of contact in ^circle, is quan- 
tity, but heterogeneous to that of an 
angle simply so called, i. 196. 
wheresoever there is greater and less, 
there is qnanlity. i. 137. vii. 193. 
the proportions of quantities are the 
sauie with those of their causea. i. 26-1 : 
— quaDtities determinable from a know- 
ledge of their canses. L 365. 
the equality and inequality ofquantities 
may be ar^ed ii-om motion and time, as 
well as from congmencG, i. 312: — two 
quantities, whether lioea or figures, one 
curved the other straight, may be made 
congruous by motion, i, 312-13: — the 
equality or ineijuality of quantities may 
also be demonstrated by considerations 
of weight L 313: — also of powers of 
lines, by multiplication &e, ibid, 
all sensible qualities are but phanlaams 
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is divisible without limit, i. 446. 
everything said to be greater or less, as 
it has more or less quantity, i. 45S, 
no possibility of reckoning quantities 
without words, iii. S3. 
is nothing but the determination of mat- 
ter, iii, 679. 

the only lubjecl of quantity is body. vii. 
195:— quantity may he considered in all 
the operations of nature, vii. 196. 
AomaKneoHi qualities, what. vii. 196. 
in what sense an atddent can have quan- 
tity, vii. 227: — such speech improper, 
but cannot be altered. i!btd.: — the quaa- 
dty of a proportion, what. vii. 398. 

(JtTABTER — giving; Quarter, what. iii. 189 : 
— he that hath It, hath his life given only 
till further deliberation, iii. 190. 

tiniDBlTY^ — tnhVy Sic, insignificant words 
of the school, iii. 19. 

Quixote— Don, his madness whence, iv.58. 



llACE — madness ftomeicesa of pride, iii 

62. iv. 58. 
Kain — a sign of a cloud gona before. L 14: 



— is raised by the moon as well as the 
snn. i. 440:^the tirst rainbow was a mi- 
racle, why. iii. 42Bi— was a sign that 
there should be no more universal de- 
slniction of the earth by water, ibid, 
the original cause of rain. viL 40, 113: — 
is in greatest quantities, where, ibid. 
ibid.: — why it rains seldom, bat snows 
often, on high mountains. viL 41. 
ANCiNO — a certain coherence of concep- 
tions in the senses, iv, 15; — exaroplea 
thereof, ibid. 

APE — a j^eater crime than violation by 
flattery. iiL 29S -.—^f a married, greater 
than of an unmarried woman, ibid. 

Uappek, Swapper — the elegancies of 
ihop Bramhall. iv. .169. 

RAB.E — rarefaction of bodies, iii. 678-9: — 
cmuleHted, is when there is in the same 
matter less quantity than before, rore;^, 
when there is more. iii. 679. 
ranuR and tlenmni, whaL vii. 115, 172, 
224, 385. 

Rashness — a rash action, not reasonably 
punishable unless voluntary, iv. 272. 

Ratio — the Latin name for an account of 
money, iii. 25: — rodocmafiu, accounting, 
ibid.: — thence ratio became extended 
to the faculty of reckoning in all things. 

raiio now is but orallo, for the most part, 
iv. as. — See FboPOHTIok. 

Bavaiuac— bis morder of Henry IV oF 
France, and punishment, iv. 294. ri. 126. 

REAcTtoN^-action and reaction are in op- 
posite directions, i. 34S : — reaction is but 
endeavour in Che patient to restore iCselt 
ibid. 

all sense is reaction, bnt everything that 
reacteth hath not sense, i. 393. 

Reason — all men can reason to some de- 
gree, and concerning some things, i.li 
— in a long aeries of reasons, wander out 
of the way for want of method, ibid. 
" ["H-"' "■ ■ 



L 366:- 



nolhing but addilir 



i. 29: 






thought, without (he use of words, i. 3. 
the foundation of all 
axiom, that of 






of anything whatsoever, 
the other not, i. 19. 

for true reasoning, practice more neces- 
sary than precepL i. 54, 64. 
the work of reasoning, to know why or 
from what causes proceed the phantasms 
of sense and imagination, i. 66. 
all true reasoning from true principles 
produces science, i. 86; — is (rue demon- 
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ill reii.-ioniri^ bued should be Uken of 
words, whiiih besides their ordinarysig- 
niticalion, have a significatioa of the 
passioaa of (he speaker, iii. 39 ;~-reasi>D- 
ing by words, conceiving the conse- 
quence of the names of all the parts to 
the name of the whole, or from the name 
of the whole und one part to the name 
of the other part. ibid. ; — in what matter 
soever there is place for addition and 
Bubtraelion, there is place for i 
30, 33:^the definition of, adding and 
snbtracting the conaequonces of general 
names, agreed on for marking i ^ ' 
nifyiug our thoughts, iii. 30. 
bU controvursiea in, must be decided by 
an arbitrator, iii. 31 : — to Eeek to have 
things detennioeJ hy no other reason 
than one's own, as intolerable as in play 

suit whereof one has most in one's 
band. ibid. 

thewant of right reason bewrayed by the 
claim made to it iii. 31. 
ila use and end. iii. 31. 
in reasoning in worda of general signifi- 
cation, a fa^e inference ia not error, bat 
absurdity, iii. 3S. 

is not bom with us. iii, 35. ii. pref.: — 
but got(«D by industry, first in apt im- 
posing of names, and next in a good and 
orderly method, iii. 35: — serves the n 
part of men to little nse in common I 
iii. 36. 

reason, the pace at which the hut 
mind ahoold travel iii. 36. 
is the only acquired wit. iii. 61. 
men set themselves against reason, 
often as reason is against them. iii. 



are governed by 
I ot right reason, ibid, 
principles of natural 



of the word of God. iii. 

natural kingdom, 

the natural dictate 

natural reason, tb< 

science, iii. 354. 

onr natural reason is the undoubted 

word of God. iii. 35B:— is the talent 

given us to nego^ate till the coming 

again of our Saviour, ibid. 

revelation may be of things above, but 

«f nothing contrary to reason, iii. 106: 

—there be many things in God's word 

above, bnt nothing contrary to reason. 

iii. 360: — roason and opinion, not in 

our power to cliange. ibid. 

serves only to convince the truth, not of 

fact, but of consequence, iii. 3GS. 

its dictates arc taws eternal, iii. 3TS. 

;t siguifii 

jfallt™ 

nothing produced byri^ht reasoning but 
general, eternal, and inimulable truth, 
iii, 664;— the natural plants of human 
reason are like the plants of corn and 
wine dispersed in the fields and woods, 
before men knew their virtues, iii. 66S. 
reason and ela<]uence, may stand very 
well together, iii. 702; — without power- 
fiil eloquence, the effect of reason but 
little, iii. 701. 

its clue begins in the dark, but leads ua 
by the hand into clear light, ii. ded. 
to children and those that want reason, 
is niiknown the virtne of fiuth and cove- 

ciety, why, ibid. 

what is not contrary to reason, is done 
jinali/ and with r^il. ii. 8, 15: — those ac- 
tions only wroxg, which are repugnant 
to right reason, ii. l.'i. 
true reason is a lam. ii. 16:— is no less a 
part of haman nature, than the other 
dental faculties, ibid, iv. 87: — is the 
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iiL 147, 513. ii. 13, 16, 44, 50. 
the judgment of what is reasonable in 
customs, belongs to the Borerei°;n. iii.ass. 
defect of reasoning, is erroneous opinion, 
iii. 279. 

three ways in which men arc prone to 
violate the laws from defect in reasoning. 
iii. 281-a. 

the leaching of unlearned divines, that 
sanctity and natural reuson cannot stand 
together, iii. 312. 

that a body may be in many plac 
! and the same time, against re: 

le of the three hearings 



the ciril law. ibid.:— aU breach of the 
law of nature consists in false reasoning, 
how. ibid. 

1« do anything tending to the injury of 
the reasoning faculty, is against the law 



ofui 



changes her end, peace and dc> 
ice. ii. 47: — nor the means to that end. 

re. ibid. 

given by God to ev 



1 the law of a 



ii. 336. 



right r 



"be a Ught 
nntohim. iv. 116;— that the law of God 
ia seated in right reason, confirmed by 



things which exceed human reason, made 
more difficult by explication, ij. 305. 
reaauning is the making uf ujillogisms. 
It. 2i- — ft conclusioD is according to rea- 
son, 01^ agtnnst T^ason, when, ibid:— is 
the means of muJtipljing one untruth by 
another, iv. 25. 

right reason, not to be round in rerum 
nalsra. iv. 32S: — what men commonly 
mean by rigM reasoD, is their own rea- 
son, ibid.: — the want of right reason is 
supplied by the reason of the sovereign. 

men reason not bat inwards of universal 

Rebellion — is but war renewed, iii. 305, 
men disposed to rebel, on the resumption 
by the sovereign of powers, the exercise 
whereof has been for a time laid by. iii. 
309. 

one of the most frequent causes of rebel- 
lion against monarchy, the reading of 
the Greek and Raman authors, iii. 314. 
the proceedings of popular and ambitious 
men, plain rebelhon, iii, 331:— all re- 
sistance to the essential rights of sove- 
reignty, is rebellion, iii. 323-4. 
is naturally pnnished with slaughter, 
why. iii. 357. 

may be lawfully suppress^ without ex- 
press law or commission, in expectation 
of subsequent radlication. iii 706-9. 
the body and limhs of rebellion, iv. 20B: 
— no long or dangeroos rebellion, that 
has not some overgrown city with an 
army or two in its belly to foment it. vi. 
320: — the impolicy of princes in favour- 
ing one another's rebels, vi. 343. 

Redbuption — is supposed by salvation, iii, 
4AG: — our redemption by Christ was a 
satisfaction fbr sin, in what sense, iii. 457 : 
■ — is in'Soripture called a sacrifict and ob- 
lotion, ibid.: — but sometimes a prrire. ibid, 
our redemption wrought by Christ's sa- 
crifice at his first coming. iiL 475. 
a redeemer promised by God to Adam 
and such of his seed as should trust and 
repent. iiL 626: — but not to such as 
should die in their sins. ibid. 

Beflef TION — angles of bicidaiee and refiec- 
iion, supposed to be equal, i. 274: — the 
knowledge of the real faot depenc 
natural causes, ibid.; — angles of incidence 
and reSecdon, what i. 275, 
parallel lines reflected from another 
straight line, are also parallel, i. 27' 
if the straight lines reflected by 
straight lines drawn from a point to 



ther stra^ht line be prodoced on the 

other side of that line, they will meet at 
an angle equal to the anglo made by the 
lines of incidence, ibid, : — two straight 
lines drawn from two points without a 
circle from the same parts, will be reflect- 
ed from the circumference, if they meet 
within the circle, at an angle doable to 
that made by two straight Knes from the 
centre to the points of incidence, i. 2TB : 
—if the lines be drawn from the lame 

r' 3t without the circle, they will he re- 
ted at an angle double to that made 
by two straight lines from the centre to 
the points ofincidence, together with the 
angle made by tho incident lines them- 
selves, i. 278: — straight lines from the 
same point falling upon the concave part 
of the circumference of a circle, how tbey 
are reflected, i.279: — two noennal chorda 
cutlJng each other, and not having the 
centre of the circle between them, the 
reflected line of no other chord passing 
through the point of intersection of the 
two former chords, will pass through the 
point of intersection of their two reflect- 
ed lines, i. 280: — to draw two straight 
lines ta two points in the circumference 
of a circle, whose reflected lines may 
make a given angle, i. 283 :— if a straight 
line cut a circle and the radius, so that 
that part of it intercepted between the 
circumference and the radius be equal to 
that part of the radius intercepted be- 
tween the point of intersection and the 
centre of tbe circle, its line of reflection 
will he parallel to the radius, i. 285:— 
two straight lines from a point within a 
circle to the circumference, will be re ^ 
fleeted at an angle equal to a third of the 
angle ofincidence. i. 286. 
a body impinging upon another body in 
a straight line, but not penetrating it, 
will be reOected at an angle equal to the 
angle of incidence. L 384:— if tho body 
be considered as a point, whether tbe re- 
flecting superficies be straight or curved, 
is all one. i.3S5: — if endeavour be propa- 
gated from any point to the concave su- 
Eerficies of a spherical body, the reflected 
ne will make with the circumference of 
a great circle an angle equal to that of 
incidence, ibid.: — reflection of sunbeams 
and of sound in bodies elliptical and pa- 
rabohcal. i. 494. 

of tbe dilierence in the reflection of light 
and other bodies, vii. 51-2: — how reflec- 
tion diflers from recoiling. siL 53. 
HefractioN— the line o£ i. 338, 374. 
what is refraction, i. 374:^the point of, 
what. i. 375: — tbe retracting snperflctes, 



what. ibid. ;— the an^le of refiraotian, and 
of inclination, whau ibid, 
in perwniliculur motion, no refraction. L 
376. vii. 54 :— in motion out of a thinner 
inlo 1 tliii^ker medium, tho angle refrac- 
ted ia gn^atcr than the angle of inclina- 
tion, i. 37G.>ii. GS. 

endeavour tending every way is ao re- 
fracted, that the Bine of the angle of re- 
fraction IB to the Bine of the angle of 
inolinalioD, as the density of the firat 
medium to that of the second reciprocally 
taken, i. 378. 

the sine of the refracted angle of one 
inclination ia to the sine of the angle of 
another inclination, as the sines of the 
angles of incltnalion reciprocally taken. 
i. 381-2. 

if two lines of incidence of equal inclina- 
tion, be in diS^rent mediums, the aine of 

proportional betneen the two aines of 
theirrefracledangleB.L382;— iftheanele 
of inclination be Bemirect, and the line 
of inclination in the thicker medinin,and 
the densitiea be as the diagonal to the 
side of a square, and the separating su- 
perficies be plane, the refracted line will 
be in that superficies, i. 383. 
the cause of refraction, vii. 172-5: — the 
sines of the angle of refraction are as the 
sines of the anglea of inclination, vii. 17.'t. 

Regicide — the Latin writers say not regi- 
cidt, but tyraniudde. iii. 319. 

REGionoNTANtia — takes what for the arc 
of a spherical angle, vii. 162. 

RRONnn sACEHDOTALE — the Latin trans- 
lation of the Covenant of God with Mo- 



Beboboau — an idolater, iii. 473 :— the re- 
volt from him of ten tribes to Jernboam. 
iii. 474; — in his time, probably, the first 
losa of the mUwt of tte laic. iii. S 1 6. 

Reion — to reign ia properly to govern by 
commands, and by promise of rewards 
and threats of punishments, iii. 344. 

Relation — of bodies, what. i. 133;— of the 
antecedent Vi the consequent, according 
to magnitude, called the proportion of the 
one to the other, ibid.; — is an accident 
differing, not from all the other accldenls 
of the relative, but from that by which 
the comparison ia made. i. l3S;~the 
causes of the accidents in relatives, are 
the causes of UheJiets, ualikmeii, equaliti/, 
and uuqvaHty. ibid. 

ReUOION — to diatinguish between the 
rules of religion, and the rules of philo- 
soph}-, (he beat exorcism against Empu- 
sa. i. ep. ded. 
from ^;noTance of how to distingiiish 

VOL. XI. 



!:x. clxix 

dreams from sense arose the greatest 
part of the Qentilo religion, iii. 9. 
witchcraft nearer to a new religion than 

is fear of power invisible, feigned by the 
mind. iii. 45: — or imagined from talea 
publicly allowed, ibid. : — when the power 
imagined is truly auch as we imagine, 
ime religion, ibid. 

the natural seed of, is fear of things in- 
visible, tii. 92,105: — this seed, how nonr- 
iahed, dressed, and formed into laws. iii. 
93: — and used to govern men. ibid.: — no 
sign or fruit of religion, but in man only, 
iii. 94:— the aced in man only. ibid. ; — 
consists of what four thinga. in. 98 ;— the 
ceremonies of, varied by the dilferent 
fancies, judgments, and passions of men. 
Uiid.: — the seeds of, have received cul- 

according to their own invention, the 
other by command of God. iii. 99. 
part of the duty required by earthly kings 
of their subjecls, taught by the religion 
of what men. iii. 99. 

the precepts of religion given by the 
Gentile lawgivers, representtd by them 
~ i the dictates of some god, or that they 



themselves wer 



s than mortals, ii: 



all religions tolerated at Rome. iii. 104: 
— save those inconsistent with their own 
civil government, ibid, 
the seeds of religion can never be abo- 
lished out of human nature, ill. 105:— 
new religions may a^in be made to 
spring out of Iheiu. ibid: — ail reli^on 
founded upon thefaitb of the multitude 
in some person believed to be wise, well 
disposed to them, and one to whom God 
declares his will supernatural ly. ibid.: — 
oomes to be suspected, when and from 
what cause, iii 1116:— the reputation of 
wisdom in the founders or upholders of 
religion, how taken away, ibid.; — the au- 
thors of religion discredited in the repu- 
tation of sincerity, how. ibid.:— in the 
reputation of love, how. iii. 107. 
points of religion added to a reli^on al- 
ready proved by miracles and received, 
must also be proved by miracles, iii 107. 
alt changes in, may be attributed to one 
and tliB same cause, unpleasing priests, 
iii, 109, 

fear of power invidble, is in every man 
his own religion. iiL 129 ; — -has place be- 
fore civil society, ibid, 
the dissenters about liberLy in relijjion, 
one of the causes of the civil war in Eng- 
knd.iii. 16S. 
all states pmusb those that set up any 



religion by them forbidden, iii. 275: — to 
ttWampt to persuade the people of anj 
conntry to receiTB a new religion, is a 
crime, why. iii. 



the mjteriea of reliction are lilte whole- 
Bome pilla for the sick. iii. 360:— shal- 
lowed whole, hare virtue to cure, chewed 
are cast up again, ibid 
opinions, if true, cnnnnt be contrary to 
true religion, iii. 687 ; — if contrary to the 
religion established, should he silenced 
by the laws civil, iii. OSS. 
no wars so fierce as between thoaeof (he 
same religion, ii. 7. 

religion and the external worship of God 
naa ordered amongst the Gentiles by 
their ciril laws. iv. 171. 
the controversies about religion are alto- 
gether about points unnecessary to sal- 
vation, iv. 180: — nil our reli^on is con- 
tained in the Sertplnrt and the Book of 
Cntumrm Prager. iv. 300. 
true religion consists in obedience 
Christ's lieutenants, and giving to God 
such houour as they shall ordain, r. 
ought to he in every country, not oj 
but a kw indisputable, vi. 217, 221, 
— has long been, and is now takei 
the aanie thing with divinity, vi. 23 
the divinity of Ihe Clergy of England is, 
with what esceplion, tho true rellgioi 

is not philosophy, but law. vii. 5. 
RbheKbghujo— lo perceive that one hi 
perceived, is to remember, i. 3S9: — r< 
memberine, or reconning of onr fonnt 
actions, ill. 14: — by the Latins called 

remembrance is the notice we take of 
onr concepdoDB, iv. 12: — may be called 
a liitA niffi, but interned, ibid. : — t 
member, is what. iv. 13: — remembi 






3 findm 



obscurity, ibid.:^ — may be called, thi 
misting of parts, ibid. 

Eeminiscbnce— what, iv, 1 6. 

Eemonsthance — the BcmonitraKce on ik: 
Hate of the Kln^nm. vi, 265-72. 

Repentance — see Penitence. 

ItepRqEATE — no promise lo them in the 
Scriptures of an eternal life. ui. it 
the fire prepared for them, in what sense 
imtlait'mg. i\i.:— their leeimddealli.iiiAbl, 
their estate after the resurrection, what, 
iii. 450. 
shtt]] perish in the day of judgment, ii 

u^xla of the Ni>w Testament seeming t 



atlributc immortality to the wicked. iiL 
(ia4-7. 

shall all rise Ut judgment, iii. 624, 63S: 
' ■ prove that their life 



die in their sins. iii. 636. 

no text to contradict, that they may 

after the resurrection live and engender 



immortality shall bo of the kind, 
not of the persons of men. iii. 627 : — to 
themremaineth aitcawlande/eniaideath. 
iii. 627 ; — between their resurrecfion and 
it, is a dme of punishment and torment, 
ibid.:— which by the mctesiion of sinners 
shall he eternal, ibid, 
the reprobate shall be body and soul 
destroyed in everlasting dre. iv. 358. 
Bepcblicanb— their first appearance in 
parliament, and who they were. vi. 197 : 
. — their intrigues with the Scots, vi. 199- 

Repetatios — of power, is power, iii 74: 
— ofioveof a man's eoiintry, likewise. 
ibid.: — also of any quality that makes a 
man beloved or feared of many. Iii 75 : 
— of prudence in the conduct of peace or 
war, la power, ibid. 

Resistance— the endeavour of one body 
moved wholly or in part contrary to the 
endeavour or another body in motion, 
which touches iL i. 211, 391:— taking 
away of resistance no cause of motion, i. 
213; — the resisting body works only 
upon that part of the movent which it 
touches, i. 217. 

REeoLcTioN— tiroeiy, why hononrable. iii. 
79 ; — the want of.whydishonourahle.ibid. 
to rcsohe, is after deliberation to will. v. 34. 

Rebpice FiNEif— the precept of one of the 



ibid.:- nowwor 
Rest — ^lo be at ri 



L ibid. 



L 110, 204:— 

at rest till moved by Some external body. 

i. 115,205, 334, 344. 

cannot bo the cause of anything, i, 126, 

213,425. 

(he desire of, whether it be not some 

other 



211:- the causi 
motion of the internal parts, i, 344, 478 : 
— proceeds not from removing the force 
of compression, ibid, 
Resuhhbction — in the resurrection, men 
shal! be permanent, and not incorporeal. 
iii, 393 1 — in it no generation, and there- 



Tore no murriage. iii. 4 



0; — the Christian 
ml lile by Chlist'a 
psssion, shail remain dead till the resnr- 
rcctian. iii. 441;— the heavens shall be 
no more. iii. 443:— nhere man shall re- 
main till the resurrection, iii. 445 :— the 
Seripturea clear for an oniversal resur- 
rection, iii. 450 : — the bodies of the 
faithful after the resurrecdon shall be 
spirittiul anil eternal, iii, 460, UTS, G25. 
was teBdSed bj the Apostles, iii. 4S8. 
the time betweea the ascension and the 
, why called a regeneration. 



i. 490. 



It oil n 



ricked 



Bevglattoh — the want of supemntui 
revelation, detected by enjoining a belief 
in thtnSB contradictarj. iii. lUG: — maj 
be of tliiDgB above, but of nothing against 






then 



elation 



tunly known to another man without n 
particular revelation to himself, why. iii. 
273: — by natural reason, he can have no 
[□ore than a belief, ibid. 

Eetenge — the excessive desire of, when 
habitual, hurteth the organs, and be- 
comes mgo. iii. 62. 

nithont respect la profit to come, ngainst 
tha law of nature, iii. 140. ii.37. i "" 
most men wiU hazard their life 
than not be revenged, iii, 140; — private 
revenge ifl not punishment, why. iii. ,""' 
— urns not at death, but at triumph 
subjection, iv. 43: — all revenge bek 
to God. vi. 143. 

HBTEHGEFCi,NEfl8— desire by doing 1 
to another to make him condemn si 
fitct of bis own. iii. 44. iv. 43. 
the language of, ia optative, iii. 50. 

BEYENtTE — men grieved wilh payment 
the public, discharge their anger on 
collectors of the revenue, iii. 92. 
of the king's revenue in ancient tii 
yi. 154-7. 

Betehence — a conceptio 



other, that h 
the will to hurt ui 



V, 40. 



-, hut n 



Kbwaeo— and punishment, the nervea of 
the great Leviathan, iii. introd. 307. 
endeavour ia to be nourished and kept 
up by the vigour of reward, iii. 8D. 
is either of gift or amiraci, iii. 305;- — 
benefits bestowed by the sovereign on a 
mbject for fear of bis power to hurt the 
commonwealth, are not rewards, but 
sacrifices. iiL 306. 

rewards are well applied by the sove- 
reign of a Gommonwealtb, wbcn. iii. 338. 



EX. clxxi ' 

Rhetoric — its goddesi, is impudence. tJ. 
250. 

Riches— serve men for a looking-glass, 
wherein to contemplate their own wis- 
dom, i. ep. to Header, 
the strength of the great Leviathan. iiL 
introd. 

joined with liberality, are power, iii. 74: 
— without liberiditj-, not so. ibiil.: — ex- 
pose men lo envy, as to a prey. ibid, 
are honourable, why. iii. 79. iv. 39: — are 
gotten by industry, and kept by fru- 
gality, ii. 159. 

RiQHT — a certain rule and measure of 
right, as yet established by no roan. L9: 
—the dsctrino of right and wrong, why 
perpetually disputed both by [be pen 
and the sword, iii. 91. 
to lay down aright, what. iii. llS.ii. 17. 
"' nferreth no new right on an- 



other m 



118. iv. 



the effect redounding to one man by the 
defect of right of another, ia but so much 
diminution of impediment to the use of 
his own original right. iiL lis. 
how renonnced. iii. 118. ii. 17. iv. B8r — 
transferred how. iiL 119. iL 17. iv. 88. 
the consideration for renunciation or 
transfer, what. iiL 119-20. 
rights inalienable, the right of defence 
■^"-1 and limb. iiL ISO, 127, 123, 141, 



right 
ofUf 



J, 279, 2 



f. 103. 



ve and end of renouncing and 
transferring rights, what iii. 120 : — tlie 
mutual transfer of right, is contract, iii. 
130. ii. 30. iv. 90:— the ditiercnoe be- 
tween the transfer of right to a thing, 
and transfer of the thing itself, iii. 120; 
— transfer of, without consideration, is 
gift, freegit^ or grace. iiL 121. iL i9; — 
may be transferred by words of the 
' ■ ", if there be also other signs of the 



will, i: 



— thel 



of the right, transfers the means of en- 
joying it iiL 135: — none transferred 
without preceding covenant, iii. 130. 
all things without which a man cannot 
live, or lire well, are right inalienable. 



i. 141. i 



I. 103 



the knowledge of right and wrong DO man 
pretends to without long study, iii. 282. 
no man supposed to have given any richt 
to another to lay violent handa on bis 
person, iiL 297. 

to pretend a right of nature to preserve 
oneself, and a right of nature to destroy 



one s preserver, i 



intnidictinn. 1 



is the liberty of using the naturBl facnl- 
liea aoCoriiinK to right reason, ii. 9, l.'i. 
iv. 88: — the foundation of nntural right, 
Kt/-canxfrBatioK. ibid, 
the right ol oB ver, to aB things, is u 
profitable, ii. 11:— is no belter than 
right at all. ibid. iv. 84, 164. 
that the conveyance of right consi 
merely in not resisting, appears buw. 
17. iv. 88 :— acquisition of right, in the 
statG of nature, is only acquisition of 
freedom from molestation in enjoyment. 
ii. 16. iv. 88: — to the conveyance of, is 
necessary the will both of grantor and 
acceptor. iL 18. iv. 88: — woria of trans- 
ier, must relate to the pceaent or past, 
ii. 18. iv. 89: — but in covenant, may t 
defniura. 11. 20. 

/ aiS gioe yav right to ammattd tchat yi 
iciH, and / leill do wAaWoeccp you comman 
the difFerence between the tno. iL 82. 
law and right, how they ditler. ii. 1S6. 
all right is from nohire or coairael. ii, 20 
to transfer one's power and strength 
another, is no more than to relinquish 
one's right of resisting, iv. 123. 
BiGHTBOUENEBS— is but the will of giving 
every one his own. iii. S86. vi. 24r 
obedience why so oaUed. ibid. : — riglite 
nen bg God, IS what. iv. 186:— is used 
by divines in thr™ = "" i— '•- 



s instead of 



righteous and unrighteous man, wl 
iiT 136; — the righteous man loses 
his title hj one or a few unjust actio 
ibid; — nor the unriffhteons man, by 
tdons done by fear. ibid. 

HlPOH— Irenlv of vi. 207. 

RrvEB— the heads of rivers, why hardly 
to be deduced from anj; cause olber than 
riun or melted snow. i. 485. vii. 1 
no spring ever found, where tbt 
flowing to it was not at least as far 
the centre of the earth as the spring it- 
self, i. 4 B4. vii. 114. 

KoBBER — robberies are injuries done to 
the person of the common wealth, iii 
137; — robbery hy terror, ft greater crira* 
than by elandesiine surreption. iii. 295 
— rubbery in ancient times reckoned 
J St and "honourable, ii 177:— wa 
aged n b small forces, ibid:— ii 
! d trora theft, how. vu 91. 

Ton KV L— 1 ^demonstration of the pro- 
po5 n t he spiral line equal to a 
parab I cnl hue, mentioned by Morsenne 
m h s nydtaalica. vii. 343 :— whether he 
wrote a paper on the spiral, charging 
Bobbes Willi pto^arism. viL 361, 380: 



Infinit 



. 36S, 



Rome — the qiestion of the value of a Ro- 
man penny in a disconrse of the civil 
war of England, iii 12. 
divers of great authority and gnirity 
amongst the Romans, open deriders of 
what was written in their poets of the 
pains and pleasures after this lifb. iii. 
104: — but that belief always more cher- 
ished than the contrary, ibid. :— any reli- 
gion whatsoever loleraled in Rome itself, 
ibid. : — unless inconsistent with their 
civil government, ibid, 
the religion of the Church of Rome, 
abolished in Engiand and parts of Christ- 
endom partly through the corrupt lives 
of the clergy, iii. 108 : — the consequence 
of many points of faith declared neces- 
sary to salvation, manifestly to the ad- 
vantage of the pope, iii 108-8 : — as, that 
the legitimacy of princes must be judged 
by the authority of Rome. Iii. 109. 
the people of Rome not supposed by any 
man to have made a covenant with the 
Roman people, to hold the sovereignty 
on condition, iii 162. 
the laws of Kome, why now called the 

the Roman people governed Judcea, how. 

iii. 179. 

the Roman emperors declared who should 

be their heir, iii 18S. 

the policy of the Roman people i 

government of the many natioi 

dued by them, i 






: taught to hate monarchy, 
oy wnom. iii 202. iL dedic. 
their colonies, provinces or parts of the 
Roman commonwealth, iii 240. 
the decrees of the whole people of Rome, 
resemble the acts of parliament in Eng- 
land, iii 270:— of the common people, 
resemble tbe orders of the House of 
Commons, ibid. : — the SenalHi-amsiUa, 
resemble the acts of the privy couneil. 
ibid.i— the edicts of the pra.>tora, ibe de- 
dsiouBof tbe chief justices, ibid.:— the 
style of the ancient Rouian common- 
wealth, what. iii. 310: — neither senate 
nor people pretended to the whole so- 
vereign power, ibid. 

the Ramans held the true cause of grief 
arising from contumely to consist in the 
pusillanimity of bim that is offended by 
lU iii, 295. 

the reading of their authors, a most fre- 
quent cause of rebellion against monar- 
eliy. iii 314 : — not to be read by those 
unprovided of the antidote of solid n 



i from the emulaEion of purticiikr 
men, but from the virtue of their popn- 
Isr form of government, iii 315:— iheir 
authors make it lawful and laud&ble to 
kill kings, iii. 315. vi. 193:— lavour the 
opinion, that in a popular cammoDn-eslth 

joy J-"-™ 

lavei 
not to be allowed . 
their iienom removed by discreet roas- 
ters, ibid.: — the nature of the moral 
learning of Rome and Athens, iii. 357. 
the Bomaa Cburcb, its worship of sunts 
and images, iii. 656-8. 
the papocj, the ghost of the Boman em- 
pire sitting crowned upon the grave 
thereof, iii. 697-8. 

the spirit of Rome, exorcised by Henry 
and Elizabeth, nowwalking tbraugb the 
dry places of China, Japan, and tne In- 
dies, iii. 700. 

the Eoman nsed to say they had poii/fed, 
that is eoiupiered a province, when. iii.70,S. 
the Roman people, a beast of prey, ii, 
dedic. ; — preferred the provinces to be 
denizens of Bome, with what view. ibid. : 
— their most eminent actions indebted 
for their pndse not to the rtaioii, but the 
greatnesi o( them. il. dcd. 
marriage by tbeir law was dissoluble, ii. 
88, n. 

deprivedFabiusof hiBdiclatorship.iiKM. 
tbose that by liberal gifts sought popu- 
larity, put to deatb at Rome. ii. 134. 
how they lived upon the spoils of other 
people. 11. 1?7. 
Orbem jam lotvn victor Jtoimiiiiui Kc^tbat. 



dicb 



i monarch, such as tbeir 



11 Rome, nothing so obooxioas to I 
power of others as children, ir. 158 
their tathers, as welt as the state, bud 
power of life and death, ibid. 
was a commonwealtb apt to dissolution, 
why. iv. 169. 

ihe story of the Eoman, who of two com- 
petilors said, one bad the better reason, 
but the olhermust have the office, iv. 369. 
the Romans overcame other nations no( 
by their piety, but by injustice and 
cruelty, iv. 288. 

the Roman emperor used to take cogni- 
zance of appeals from the pnclors. vi 
56: — ceased to do so, why. ibid, 
the Roman Church, ils morals what vi 
831-3. 



•EX. cxxliii 

RoHnLns — the Hrst that was ever canonized 
at Rome, iii, 6B0;— the oath of Julius 
Frodus, that he was told by him that he 
was in heaven and there called Qairinitt. 
jhid. 

RoSETTl — resident, from the pope, with 

RoasE — his learning, what. iv. S37: — an 

enemy of Hobbus. ibid. 
Round WAY down — battle of. vi. 320. 

RCDOLFHINE NCllBEnS — 1. 293. 

RnuF — set up by the parliament, obeyed 
not out of duty, but fear. iv. 407:— what 
port of the Lang Parliament so called, 
vi. 356: — is ia possession, as they think, 
of the supreme power, and the army 
their servant, vL 359 ;— their government 
an oligarchy, ibid. : — maintains the exclu- 
sion of the secluded members, vi. 360: — 
constitnle a council of state, ibid. ; — takes 
the name of FarUanKni. ibid.: — also the 
dtle of Cuiladti Liberlalia An^la. vi. 361 s 
— its proceedings . vi. 361-5: — try in vain 
ta appease the Scots, vi. 365 : — send to 
the relief of Ireland. vL 365-6: — declaro 
England to be a commonwealth and frea 
state. vL 369:— divide the estates of the 
royalists amongst themselves, ibid.: — 
enact the Engagement, and banish the 
royalists l¥om London, ibid.: — vote li- 
berty of conscience to the sectaries, vi 
375 : — ^pull down the king's statne in the 
Exchange, ibid. :— resolve on the union 
of Scotland and England, vi, 378:— and 
enact it. vi, -'560:— send ambassadors to 
the Ili^e. ibid,;— tbeir demands of the 
Dutch, vi. 38 1 :— subdue Scilly and Man, 
and other islands, vi. 382: — fix a term' 
for their sitting, ti. 388 : — is turned oat 
by Cromwell, ibid,: — restored by the 
army, vi, 407 : — is the ladepaidenl ntction 
of the Longl'nrliament vL 408: — turned 
out of their house by Lambert. vL 411: 
— restored again. vL 414: — calls Monk 
up to London, ibid, 

BnPBKT — Prince, his character, vi 303: — 
takes Cirencester, vi,31 5 ; — and Birming- 
ham and Bristol, vi 320;— relieves New- 
ark, vi. 322;- and York, vi. 324: — loses 
the battle of Mnrston Moor. ibid. 



SacekdotAl — a tacerdalnl toBidBm, in the 
covenant of God with Moses, how trans- 
lated in the Ladn. iii. 399: — Iranalated 
by some a kingdam o/priesU, why. iii. 402. 
settled in Aaron and bis heirsJii.4a3,465. 



I 



mcerdola, that is iatrificeri. Hi. G92 : — 
WOB the titlo of the ciiU Borereign 
amongst the Jens when God was their 
king. thid. 

the Bacerdotal kingdoro, (rota the death 
or Joshua, WHS without power, but wsa 
by righl in the high-priest till the lime 
of Saul. ii. 242-4:— was renewed afKr 
the return from the Captiritj. ii. 248^— 
WHS instituted by Moses, ii 258. 
SiCBiMENT— a separation of some visible 
thing from common use. iii. 406: — and 
oongeoralion of it to God's service, ibid.: 
— for a sign <«■ in 
adnus^oD into b 

but once to be used. iii. 406 : — of com- 
memoration, oftentimes, ibid.: — of the 
OU Tostament, the sacraments what. iii. 
406, 4S3 :— of the Nea. what ibid. ibid, 
of the Lord's supper an imitation of the 
Paschal Lamb. lu. 4»4. 
the two sacraments, and the graces of 
God's spirit, are the Trinitj of 
on earth, iti. 4B8. 
where, for administering the . 
the necessity shall be esteemed ( 
sufficient mission, iii. 685. 
Sacbed — -thatwhioh is made holj'by 
and given to God for his pablic ee 

Sacbitice — and oblations, are sigTia of 
honour, if of the best. iii. 353. ii. 218 :— 
that they be of the besl, in divine wor- 
ship, a dictate of natural reason, iii. 354 : 
— obedience more acceptable to God, 
than sacrifice, iii. 355. ii. 218. 

Saddhoeeb — believed not that there were 
any spirits, iii. 67-S, 389. 

Saqacitt — discourse of the mind governed 
by design, by the I^dns caUed lagacilat, 
lokrtia. iii. 14. ir. 15-16. 

ainrta— for their asceosion into heaven, 
no probable text in Scripture, iii. 455 : 
—the invocation of. iii. 63H :— their bo- 
dies shall be spiritual. iiL 644: — the wor- 
ship of by the Boman Church, not al' 
d bj- the word of God. iii. 656-8 :— 



9 believed by ignorant people 



either i 






iiL 658 :— theii 
i, for'' 



.r the i 



lage itself. 



Boman doctoi 
SAU.DST— his character of Catiline, ii. 161. 

iv. 309 : — separates iciadon from thguaice, 

why. ibid. ibid. 
B:il,lt*siUB — a presbytenan, his book 

against the murder of the king. vi. 368 i 

— its character, ibid. 
Salt— consists of small bubbles containitig 



1 air. i, 464 :— the cause of itc 

i, what. ibid. 

jn practised by the Itoniish 
the benediction of the salt in 

iii. 612. 

iLi— the business uf the gruat 

^. iii. intro. 322 : — by it meant 
not conservation only, but other con- 
tentments of life, ibid: — was the pre- 
tenee of the Long Parliameat. ti. 389 : 
—and of Cromwell, ibid. 
SALVATtON— in Scripture, comprehond* 
the joys of lifc eternal, iii. 451 :— to _b« 
taved, IS what ibid. : — remission of sin, 
and salvation, is in the Scripture the 
same thing, iii. 451, 453. 
great difficulty concerning the place of. , 
iiL 452 1 — must be in (ho kingdom of 
ibid. : — seemeth it shomd be on 



earth, why. ibid. 



3, 455. 



described by Isaiah. iiL 4 
Eition of the Gentiles shall pro- 



yi. 230:— the necesi 
ing between what is 
cessary to salvation, 
avoid punishment ii 



iity for distinguish- 



™S"'..! 



: for disobedience to God. iiL 5SS. iL 
299 : — all that is necessary to salvation 
contained in faith in Cliriit, and obedience 
to 0w latBi. iii. 585, 598, 599, 600. ii. 300: 
— what are the points of faith necessary 
lo salvation, iii. 587. 

tbe one article necessary lo salvation, 
Jaui ii ChriH. iii. 690, 593, 594, 596, 59B. 
iv. 176, 183. 

if all points of doctrine now taught wet« 
necessary to salvation, nothing in the 
world sohard as to be a Christian, iii.693. 
no man can be saved by thcjnsticeof hla 
works, iii. 599. 

to follow the reason of any other man, or 
of the most voices of any other men, is 
little better than to venture his salvation 
at cross and pilo. ill. 696. 
justice, of all things the most necessary 
lo salvation, ii. 155: — it, and civil obe- 
dience, and observation of all the laws 
of oatnre, one of the means to salvation, 
iL 369 1 — in attain it we are obliged to a 
Bupematnral doctrine wbicb it is impos- 
sible for us to understand, ii. 397. 
in tbe things necessary lo salvation 
Christ promised his Apostles infallibility 
till the day of judgment iL 297. 
whence so many tenets uf Inward Mth, 
alt held necessary to salvation, lt.31 6,31 B. 
the belief of what is written in the Uli 



TsstameDt concemine our Saviour, Buffi- 
cient for Balvation. it. 176;— no more 
faith is required for salvKtioa in one 
man, than in anotlier. it. 180;— the ob- 
se of the law of 






'. 18*:— 






tribute to satiation, 
185 ;— conformity of actions to the com- 
mands of the sovereign in all points of 
faith not necessary to Ealvation, is pnrl 
of that obedience necessary to salvation. 






3 tbe Church 



Sajuritan — ^ttie parable of. 

SAHnEL^ — his sons look bnbca andjudgod 

nnjustly. iii. 108,400,473; — his duscrip- 

tion of the right of kings, ili. 192; — the 

hooks of, were written after Ilia time, iil 

s only God's viceroy, wheni 

" hi] 

414! 



n of hii 



Bitraordinary, but not an ordi 
nary calling to gOTern the Israelites, iii. 
470; — was obeyed out of revereuce, not 
out of duty, ibid.;— was displeased with 
the people for deMring a king, iii 473; — 
nhcn Stuil obserred not bis counsel, 
anointed David, ibid, 
had the conaent of Saul for slaying Agag, 
IT. 331. 

Sanctification — what it is to bo lancllfied 
toGod. iii. 405, 610. 

SiscTPM SANCTOHUM— no man might GQ. 
ter but the high-prieat only, that ia, none 
but he might enquire God's will imme- 
diately of God himself, iil 399, 400:— 
the most holy part of (he temple, iii. 405. 

Sabdh — Old, its two burgesses, vi. 158. 

Satan — the various names, Satan, Diabolus, 
Abaddon, signify an office or qoaUty, not 
an individnal person, iii. 448. t. 210: — 
should not have been left ontranslated in 
the modem bibles, why, ibid.: — signify 
the enemy of them that ahall be in the 
kingdom of God. iii. 449, 642;— hia king- 
dom must be on earth, why. ibid, 
means any earthly enemy of the Church, 
iii. 449. 

all beyond the kingdom of Christ shall 
be the kingdom of Satan, iiL ,'>04:— all 
beyond the Church was called his king- 
doio. ii, 289 ;— his kingdom, a power men 
tioned in Scripture, iii 603; — is called 
(At prince of Hicpamer ofihe air, why. ibid.: 
—the prince oftlataorld. ibid, 
the dwbest part of his kingdom, that 



clxxv 

Sattrs — and Fawns, worshipped by the 
Gentiles, iii. 9 ;^the Satyr, and the tra- 
veller that blew hot and cold with the 
same breath, vii. 120. 

Satubn — -the cause of his eccentricity, not 
enquired into. i. 444. 
deposed by his son Jupiter, iii. 132, ii. 
pref.; — peace and the golden age ended 
not till his expulsion. iL pref. :^tben wal 
first taught the lawfnlnesa of taking up 
arms against kings, ibid. 

Satubnalia — of the ancients, iii. 663. 

Saiti^ — sought the life of Darid. iii I93i 
— the spirit of God came upon him. iii. 
3S3,384; — hia elecdon put an end to the 
kingdom of God in Israel. iiL403,eO5,617. 
was amongst the prophets. iiL 413. 
his death toretold to bim by the woman 
of Endor. iiL 414; — his Bovereignty over 
the high-priests. iii. 419: — caused lots to 
be drawn for tbe fault of Jonathan in eat- 
ing a honey-comb. iii433; — observed not 
the counsel of Samuel in slaying Agag. 
)1; — the beginning of hia 



without the Church of God. ii 
shall bo made by the reprobate, : 
his entering into Judas, what it 



. 636. 



kingd 



r had 



Savile — Sir Henry, vii 201,349: — ob- 
servos the eighth axiom of Euclid to b« 
the funndation of all geometry' Tii. 319; 
— calla the want of proof of conpoiud 
ratio, a jnolt in the body of geometry. Tii. 
337,243-.- his judgment of Joseph Scali- 



1 



iL 27-8, 






why our Saviour cured madmen as if 

E assessed, and not as mad. iii. 68 : — sc- 
nowledgea the right of kings to taxes, 
himself, iii. 193 
to take the 



the. 



ledges thi 
laid then 



3a colt. ibid. 
ir what cause called oi 
452. 

Saxon — the Saxon laws o 

practised when, vi, 44: — their ms 
what.vL 152-31- ihegovernment 
Saxons that invaded England, vi. : 

Scale— and beam, what, L 351. 

ScALioEB— ./iiiiiis, his river and lake 
top of Monnt Cenis. vii, 114-15. 
Joseph, his character : 
and a man of learning, vu. ;i:ju-i. 

ScanhalouB — Baying and doings that be- 
tray a want of sincerity in the antbors of 




ScELBB— what crime called by ihat nami!. 

Sceptic — the captions of Bophisls and seep. 

tics of old, wherein they were for (he 

moat part faulty, i. 63;— deceived them- 

selvea as often as others, ibid, 
Sc a ooir— School divinity, what sort of n 

tiling, i,ep. dad.: — its ukcnesa to Empu- 

BS. ibid, 

schoalmen, their empty words, i. 531: — 
doctrine of the philosopby- achoola, as (o 
■■■ " gravity. 

(Dowled^re 
a things iaanimate. it 
the doctrine of ghosts, prc^oatics from 
dreams, Sea, nourished by the schools, 
iii. 10: — know Dot what imsginatioi] and 
the seoses are. ibid.:— their doctrine of 
sense and imagination, ibid.; — with many 
words make nothing understood, ibid. ; 
— insiaTiitlcant speechea, taken on credit 
from deceived or deceivinz Bchoolmen. 
iiL IT: — namos which are but insignifi- 
OBnt sound coined by schoolmen, in 27 : 
-~the canting of the schaalmen. iii. 35. 
motion, what sod why by the schools 
called metaphorical, iii. 39-40. 
their unintelligible word, beatijical niiion. 



dispute philoBophically, instead of ad- 
miring and adorinp; the incomprehonaible 
nature of God. iii. 677: — their doctrine 
of one body being in many places, and 
many bodies in one place, ibid : — their 
doctrine of pAjKUf. iii. 673 : — of granHf. 
ibid. : —of the cause of the soul. iii. 670: 1 
— of KiH. ibid.:— of MiK. ibid. I 

for the cause of natural events put thde 



a ignorai 



i. 679. 






of il 



aignifioant speech, iii. 69:— the trial 
translate a schoolman into modem lan- 
guw^, or into Latin, ibid.: — the times 
dnnng which, guided by their woridly 
lust, they abstain from such wridng, 
Inmd intervala. iii. 70. 
broaght into religion the doctrine of 
Aristotle, iii. 103. 
their definition ofjuilice. iii. 131. 
Schola, that is, leisure, iii. 667: — the 
Schooli of Athens. iiL 667: — Schools 
erected in almost everf commonwealth 
in Europe and part of Africa, ihid.-. — 
schools of law amongst the Jews, called 
tynagagmt. iii. 668 :— Hhe schools of the 
Greeks were unprofitable, iii. 668-9: — 
their natural philosophy set forth in 
senseless and insignificant language, iii, 
eSB: — their moral philosophy is but a, 
description of their own passions, iii. 
669 :— make the mles of ikhvI and bad by 
their ovin Hhinff and dixlikmg. ibid,: — ' 
(heir logie, what. ibid, 
gohool-diviuity made frDoi Aristotle'^ 
metaphysics mingled with the Scriptures. 
iii. 672. vii. 77 :— their doctrine oV wpo- 

6J2-8. 



their moral and civil philosophy, iii. 
680-4 ;^their mguailion. iii. 684:— teach 
that a man shall be damned to eternal 
torments, if he die in a false opinion of 
an article of ChristiaTi Isith. ibid. : — that 
the law may be interpreted by private 

the writinpfs of school -divines nothing 
ibr the moat part but insignificant struns 
of strange and barbarous words, iii, 6B6, 
693. 

their term velleily. means whai iv. 41, 
schoolmen use to argue, not by rule, but 
as fencers teach to handle weapons, by 
quickness only of the hand and eye, y, 
397. 
Science — the first grounds of all adenoe, 
poor, arid, and i n appearance defarmcd.12. 
science of iirt, what. i. 66:— of the liiri, 
what ibid. 

all science, not being that of causes, 
what it ia. i. 66 : — science, the kuowledgB 
of the causes of all things, so far forth 
as it may he attained, i. 68. vii. 210. — 
to those that search after science indefi- 
nitely, what neoesaary. L 68:— -the end 
of science, is the demonstration of the 
causes and generations of things, i. 81: 
— all true reasoning from trae principlea, , 

the hardest of all to learn, to read man- | 
kind, iii. in trod. 

the right definition of names is the ac- 
quisition of smence. iii. 24. 
is the knowledge of consequences, and 
dependance of one fact upon another. iiL 
35, 52 : — is conditional, in. 52. 
they that have no science, in betl^r con- 
diuon than those that fall upon false and 
absurd general rules. iiL 36, 
is the way by which the human mind 
should travet ill. 36: — much science, 
sapience, iii, 37:— signs of science cer- 
tain and infallible, when he that pretend- 
etb it can teach the same. iiL 37 :— un- 
certain, when only some particular 
events answer his pretence, ibid, 
is the conditional knowledge of the con- 
sequence of words, signified by the con- 
clusions in syllogisms, iii. 53. 
the register of, the books coutuning the 



4 



he oonseqtlencee of 
atfirmadons. iii. 71. 
table of the aerenkl subjects of soi 



the scie 
—the n: 



>s tie povcer, but small, ii 



,75 
e, lobe uniierslooiJ 
by none but siich as have in a good 
sure attained it. ibid : — science, the true 
mother of the 
■II actions and speeches proceeding from 
science, why honourable, iii. 79-80. 
want of science constrains men to rely 
the advice and authority of others, iii. '. 
is the skill of proceeding upon general 
and inMlible rules, iii. 110: — not born 
with us, nor nttained, like prudence, 
whilst looking after something else, ibid, 
morul and civil science, prospective 
B-lnsaes for seeing afar off the miseries 
It hang over men, and cannot without 



contribuUons t 



L 17( 
natural n 



B Slate b 






r that 



I 

I 



iii. 254. iL 217. 

we may not in science, as in a circle, 

begin from what point we please, ii. ded. 

no science without names, iv. 21, 

is what sort of knowledge, iv. 27:— is 

evukace of troth from some principle of 

sense, iv. 28: — is derived whence, vii. 

181: — resembles plants.wherein. vii 188. 

SciLLV — and Man, subdned by the Rump, 
vi. 382. 

Scipio — a second Scipio required by the 
I'ompeians for their war id Africa. 
97. n. 208. 

terfans. vi, 198:— the 
upon them the book of Common frayer. 
ibid.: — their covenant to put down epis- 
copacy, vi 199: — the caase of their 
aversion lo episcopacy, vi. 200: — arm, 
and force the king to call the parliament 
of 1640.vi 203: — considered as a foreign 
nation, vi. 203, 20S.— the posl-naH. vi. 
SOS: — invade England and march to 
I>urbBm. vi 207: — enter England and 
force the Earl of Newcastle to retreat to 
Torfc. vi 3S3: — promise safety to the 
king Had his fiiends, vL 330:— deliver 
him up at what price, ibid. :— their defeat 
by Cromwell at Preston, vi, 351: — pre- 
pare to invade England again, vi. 3G5. 
Its Union with England, proposed by 
the Hump, vi 978; — absolutely refused 
by the Presbyterians, why. vi 379. 
the Scots furnish Monk with money for 
his march to London, vi 412. 
iii. 447. 
Scribes- said l^at our Savionr had Beel- 



manifestlj en 




:x. clxxvii 

zebub, and by him cast out devils, iii. 

67 : — took for blasphemy that ho should 

pretend to for^ve sins, iii 45t. 

fie Bcribei and Fhariiea til in Mati dmir 

&c., iii. 478, 560, 585. ii 146:— sit there 

now no more. vii. 398. 

Christ ascribes kingly power to them. 

iii 478, 5H0. 

sought to kill our Saviour at thePaaa- 



ScHiPTtTEE— certain texts of, the outwork 
of the enemy whence thej impugn the 
civil power, iii. dedic. 
urged b^ some against the motion of the 
earth, iii. 68: — written towbatend. ibidi 
contain nothing requiring a belief that 
demoniacs were other than [nadmen.iii.69. 
the words of the scriptures joined toge- 
ther otherwise than is agreeable to rea- 
son, to the teaching of men that sanctity 
and natural reason cannot stand together, 
iii 312. 

from them may easily be deduced, with- 
out supernatural inspiration, all rales 
necessary to the knowledge of our duty 
to God and roan. iii. 3G5. 
the books of, those which ought to bo 
the canon or rule of Christian life, iii 
366: — determine what laws a Christian 
king shall not constitute in his domin- 
ions, ibid.: — those books only eammicat, 
that are established for such by tbs 
sovereign, ibid. : — those only canonical 
here, that have been established for such 
by the authority of the Church of Eng- 
land, iii. 3G7 : — which, the same that aro 
acknowledged by St. Jerome, ibid, 
tbe books of the New Testament equal- 
ly acknowledged by all Chrisdau 
Churches, iii. 367. 

the writers of, not evident by any suf- 
jicient testimony of other history, iii. 
367-8: — the dmo wherein they wero 
written, may be gathered by the light 
of the books themselves, iii, 3GB. 
the books of Apocrypha recommended to 
Ds by the Church not for Canonical, but 
as profitable for instruction, iii. 374:— 
the Scripture set forth in its present 
formbyEsdra, iii 374, 516:— the Scrip- 
tures nn( falsified by the early doctors of 
the Church, why. iii 375: — the books 
called Apocrypha not admitted as canoiu- 
cal, why. iii. 376 :— the writers of the 



t. ibid.:— their end, t 






XWlll 



tchenct Iht Scriplwei <fci in 
B question much debated amongst unna- 
tian sectB. iiL 377;— that God is their 
or^nal author, believed by all. iii. 378; 
— none caa inoui them to be the word of 
God, but by BupernaCaral revelation, 
ibid. iv. e*; — the quesdon, 4y mhat au- 
(Aoriiy (% arc made law. iii. 378, 513. 
are the laws of God, iii 378. 
he to whom God hag not aupematurally 
revealed that they are his, ib bound (o 
Dbej tbetn only by the authority of thi 



■eign. 



i. 378 :~ 






by the aathority of the loiiueria/ Chureh. 
ill. 379, 

the queation of their authority reduced 
to this, whether Chrialiau sovereign 
absolute in their territories, or su 
to a vicar of Christ constituted o 



413. 



the Scriptures are the Mmni Sinai, i 
bounds whereof are the laws of thi 
that represent God's person on earth. 
467;— 10 look on them and therein i 
the wondroos works of God, is allowed, 
ibid.: — to intcrprtt them, is Co transgresf 
the bounds, and gaze on God irreteraot- 

liow thev were interpreted by the Apoa- 
tics and elders. iiL 512: — no gpenerat 
binding taterpretation, till kings 
pastors, or pastors kings, ibid. 
Ibe ten comTiutadnaata, that part of the 
Scripture which was first made law, iii. 
a 13: — the Scriptures made law by the 
civil sovereign, iii 514, 547, 587, 58S, 
BS5 : — were not law to the Jews till the 
return from the captivity, iii. 517: — from 
that time were law. ibtd. ;— were oevet 
law but by the civil sovereign, iii. 517. 
translated out of Hebrew into Greek by 
the taieniy elders.iii 367, 374, 376, 517 ; 
— put into the library at Alexandria 
iii. 517. 

the Scriptore of the New Testament is 
law only where the civil power hath 
" ' '■ .iiisao. 



meti do not jbiuw, but only hrSeee tbi 
Scriptures to be the word of God. iii589 
^nothiiJE in them whence to infer Ihi 
infallibility of any particular man. ibid. 
— the ordinary cause of believing them 
to be tbe word of God, the hearing of 
those by law appointed to teach, ibit 



n :— is an ordinary 



: than it ii 
arUfice of who . . 
titt Enemy hath put out the light of the 
Scriptures, iii 605. 

the Scripture to be too great to be 
sounded by the human understanding, 
iii. 629 : — we are not to require of the 
Scriptures an account of all questions 
that may be raised to trouble us in the 
performance of Ood'scommaads.iii.543. 
are the word of God commanding over 
all things by supreme right, ii 50. 
the mind not governed by them, nnless 
understood, ii. 273 ; — to make them ca- 
nonical, require an interpreter, ibid, 
the word of the interpreter of Scripture, 
is the word of God. ii. 274. 
there cannot in any written interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures whatsoever, be tbo 
canon of Christian doctrine for deter- 

ii 275 ;— the authority of the interpreter 
must be no less than that of tbe recom- 
meuders of the Scriptures, ibid.;— the 
authority of interpreting them given to 

Srivate men, would destroy all civil obe- 
ience, and all society, ii S92. 
the roUmeo/the law commanded by God 
to be transcribed and publicly read, ii, 
293: — that it should be the canon of 
divine doctrine, ibid.; — but to be inter- 
preted by none but the priest ibid, 
the interpretation of the Scriptures be- 
longs to the Chureh. ii 293; — not to 
anj' foreign person whatsoever, ibid, 
the interpretation of the Scriptures he- 
longs to tbe sovereign power, li S95. iv. 
339. via28:— in myttaies of fiulh, hy 
ecclesiastics lawfully ordained, iL 397, 
the anthorily to interpret the Scripturea 
is authority to determine all manner of 

are known to be the luorrf of God, only 
by faith, iv. 64 ;— hy faith in the holy 
men of God's Church succeeding one 
another tram the time of those that saw 
his wondrous works, iv. 65 : — their in- 
terpretation more Eafe tliim a man's own. 



) other for the interpretation of it 
iv. 187-B;— it is the word of God, but a 
law by paot, that is, to us that have been 
baptized into the covenant, iv. 363;— to 
be interpreted by the king's authority, 
iv, 364. 
the fruit of their translation into Eng- 



n96-l,"228-33:— the IranHlBtion, 
wfay not audi as that ihe^ might be on- 
dccsCood by mean capacitiea. vi. 228; — 



any privilege are honour^li 
their power, wherein it lies, ibid,: — were 
derived from the OermuiB. ibid.; — 
amongst the Greeka and Romans were 
not hereditarj. iil 82:— iLe GermauB 
only had the ouatom, ibid, .—from them 
denved into England, France, Spain, 
Italy, ibid. ; — were used ftir what pur- 
poee. ibid. : — descended to the eldeHl 
child pure, to the rest with some distinc- 
tion, ibid. : — bear for the most part living 
creatures noted for courage and rapine, 
iii. 83:— afterwards given by kings and 
popular commonwealthH for eucourage- 






impens 






SCYLLA— men wavering in obedience be- 
tween God and man, between temporal 
punishment and spiritual death, as it 
were sailing between Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis, do often run upon both. ii. 2S9. 

Sea — sea-water, why it shines when struck 



with tV 



1.454, 



hI with the wind, why it ap- 
pears black, i. 464, 
— •'■ ■■'-■; of the sea, each part, though 

„ oflhe 
other part, iii, 63. 
no use of the commodities imported by 
sea, in the war of erery man against 

land and sea, the two breasts of our 

the dominion of, olaimed by the English. 
vi, 383. 

how its pressure is removed by its arch- 
ing itself, vil 13i— the oanse of its flui 
and reflux twice in the daT,what.vii.l3-17. 

Seal — the Great Seal of England, the seal 
ofthepersonofthe commonwealth.iv.S 70. 

Sect — a setpiendo, iv, 3SB; — were never 
more numerons than in the time of the 
primitive Cborch, ibid. 

Sbcuhitt — in the union of a small num- 
ber of men, no secniity. iii, 154, iL G.^. 
iv. 119:— the multitude suilicient for 
security, is determined by comparison. 
ibid.:-ia sufficient, when, ilL 155, ii.65. 
iv. 119: — security is the end for which 
men submit themselves to government. 
ii. 74. iv. laS:— consists in whaL iv. 12S. 

Sedftion — the sickness of the great Le- 
viathan, iii. inlrod, iv, 200, 
the singular passions of any one or two 
men, though their unijuietneas not per- 
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cepiihle, are parts of the seditions roar- 
ing of a troubled nation, iii. 63. 
they that distrust their own subtlety, are 
in tumult and sedition better disposed 
for victory, than they that suppose 
themselves wise and crafty, iii. 88: — in 
sedition, men are always in the precincts 
of battle, ibid,: — to use all advantage of 
force, a belter stratagem than any that 
can proceed from subtlety of wit. flud. 
sedition and civil war produced by the 
imperfection of the Greek and Roman 
policy, iii, 315. 

the ijark and dangerous paths of sedi- 
don, how to iie avoided, ii. pref, 
in seditions three things to be considered, 
the doclriaet and pajmnni, their ipuililti 
and eondirion, and the/acrtw. ii. 150, 
seditions doctrines, ii. 151-B. iv. 200-208. 
the eloquence lit for stirring up sedition, 
is of what sort. ii. 162:— is disjoined 
from wisdom, why, ibid, 
men well disposed to civil society, but 
that through Ignorance dispose the minds 
of subjects to sedition, what sorLii. 163: 
— the disposition to sediuon, how brought 



in phiiosophy, ii. 268. 

discontent^ pretenee r>f tight, hope oftucceaa, 

three things necessary to sedition .iv,200, 
ELDEM — bis treatise on titles of honour, 

iii, 84, vi. 160: — a greater antiquary 

than Coke, vi, 160, 
Skneca— his opinion of the lawfulness of 

tyrannicide, li. 163, iv. 208;— his use of 

riffhl and umatg, iv. 211. 
Sensation— to be sensible always of one 

and Iha same thing, all one with not 

being sensible at all of any thing. 






ibject, whereby it prcss- 
oi^ns diversely, iii. 2 : — and in 
are pressed, nothing but divers 
. ibid;— are separable from the 



be known, before 

Buses of sensible 

lusideration of its 

part of philosophy it be- 



. 72: 



longs, ibid, 
sense and imaginatiou the causes of the 
motions of the mind, i, 72-3, 74:— the 
subject of physical contemplation, i, 73: 
— the doctrine of, comprehends civil 
philosophy, i, 87. 

the objects of sense and imaginadon, 
magnitudes, motions &c,, are but ideaa 
and phantasms, i. !l3:^happening inter- 
nally, ibid.:— but appears external, and 



indepeodent of aaj power of the mind. 
i.92. 

all knowledge derired from It i. 389 : — 
its causes to be searched for from Ihe 
phenomena of sense itself, ibid, 
sense must be taJtea notice of by me- 
mory, i. 3B9. 

sense in the sentdenC, Is motion in some 
of the internal parts of the eendent.l39t>. 
organs of, those parts of the body where- 
by WB perceive, i. 39U:^Bubject of, that 
in nhicn are the phantasms, ibid.:— the 
immediate cause, pressure of the ttrst 
organ of sense, ibid.: — which motion 
propagated \o the innermost parts of the 
organ, ibid.; — object of, the remote 
body whence originates the pressure, ib. 
entire definition of. i. 391, 405. 
subject of, the sentient itself L 391. iv. 
4: — object of, the thing received, i. 391. 



He Ihe lun, than me tee Ike light, ibid, 
the organs of, what. L 392. 
defect of, from Don-propagation of 
tian by the organs of sense, i. 393-3 
all sense reaction, but all reaction 
sense, i. 393 : — oChenrise, all bodies 
vould be endowed with sense, ibid, 
by sense common]; understood compar- 
ing and distinguishing of phantasms. L 
393t — has necessarily some memory ad- 
hering to it. ibid.: — a perpetual variety 
of phantasms necessary to sense. I 394. 
certain organs common to all the senses. 
1395. 

not every endeavour outwards to be 
called sense, but the more predomiuant 

motion of the organ causing phantasms, 
not called utue except tbe object be pre- 
sent, i 396: — by the condnual action of 
objects, the organ is no longer moved by 
the spirits without pain. i. 397: — no 
more reaction, or sense, till tbe organ 
refreshed and recovering motion, the 
sentient awaketh. ibid. 
in most animals five kinds of senses, i. 
40S: — have their oreaos partly peculiar, 
partly common, ibid. 
la nothing but the action of objects pro- 
pagated to the farthest part of the organ. 
1.403: — this action derived from the 
heart, in what way. ibid: — what things 
belonging alike to all the senses, see 
be administered by the arteries, □< 
tbe nerves. L 404. 
the two opposing endcsvom's in i 
continue their motion every way ti 
confines of tbe two bodies, i. 403:' 



endeavour oatwords proceeds In a solid 

angle, ibid. 

bodies the efficient causes and objects of 

is the original of all thought iii. 1 ; — ita 
cause, the external object, pressing tbe 
proper organ, ibid. 38, 42. 
IS the resistance or endeavour of the 
heart to relieve itself from the pressure 
communicated by tbe object lii. 2: — 
becBQse outward, appears to be some 
matter without ibid. : — is original fancy, 
iii. 3;— caused by the pressure of exter- 
nal things upon our organs, ibid. 38. 
decaying sense, imagination, iii. 4. i. 39B. 
iy. 9; — decay of sense in men walling, is 
not the decay of motion made in sense, 
but an obscuring of it iii. 5. iv. 9. 
the continual change of man's body, de- 
stroys iu time tbe parts moved in sense, 

sense decaying, or fancy. Is imagination. 
iiL S: — tbe decay of sense, memory, iii, 6. 
the organs of sense not easily moved in 
sleep by the action of external objecU, 



I between sense and dream- 

^, why a hard matter, iii. T ; — by some 

considered impossible, ibid. ; — bow to bo 

done. ibid. 

the doctrine of the schools concerning 

the motions that succeed one another in 
Bense,continiie together after sense, iii. 11. 
sense, and thoughts, and trains of 
thoughts, the only motions of the mind 



4 



natnral sense and imaginalJDn not sub- 
ject to absurdity, iii 2.^. 
sense and memory are but knowledge of 
fact iii. 35. 

men difier in sense from one another 
and from beasts so littiu, as that it is not 
to be reckoned amongst virtues, iii. SG. . _ 
supernatural, one of the three hearings 1 
of the word of God. iii. 34S. . | 

ascribed to God, how to be imderstood. 

is, in man, a tumult of mind, raised by 

the pressure of the organs by external 

things, iii. 352, 3B2. 

the cause of sense, tbe vbiipaty of^t&neSm 

iu. 679. 

sense is the conception produced by the 

preitTil action of the object of sense, iv. 3 : 

— of all [be senses, the subject of thrir 

inherence, is not tiie i^ect, but the sen- , 

the great deception of sense, what iv 
— ia by sense to be corrected, iv. 9. 
the scn3eaj!n. iv. 12. 



I 



I 

I 



w ne have of bodies, conelateth 
in change of variety of impression, vi. 
3S5:— of language, in the variety and 
changeable use of words, ibid.: — of ali 
the senses, the object ia the agent V. 312. 
all sense is fancy, but the cause is in a 
real body. vii. US. 

Sensuai. — as used by those that condemn 
pleasures of sense, has do place till there 
be laws. iii. 48:— desire of ease and sen- 
sual delight, djsposetb men to obey a 
common power, ni, 86. 
of sensual delight, the EreatesC that 
which invites to conlinoe the species, iv. 
34; — the next, that wbicli invites (a 
meal. ibid. :— mea whose ends are sen- 
SQal, much less sensible to honour and 
glory, why. iv. 55. 

SEPTniclNT^seventy learned Jews, sent 
for by Ptolemy, to translate the Jewish 
law out of Hebrew into Greek. iiL 3S7, 
374, 376, 517i— have left us for Holy 
Seripture the same books that are re- 

BebPENT— theflr 

worship of images, iii. 646: — worship 
given to God before it, not idolatry, ir 
65S, 656 :— was set up by Moses by God' 
commandment. iiL 653: — not to bo wot 
shipped, but that God nu)(hl be woi 
shipped before it. iii. 657 : — was broken 
in pieces by Uezekiah. ibid. 

SsnVANT — to have servatita, is power. 
74: — servitude for need or fear, why 
dishonoumble. iii. 79. 
master and servant, ia by consent, not by 
diUerence of viiL iii 140-1. 
the vanquished becomes a servant, by 
what covenant iii. 189. ii. If " ' ■" 
the word, whence derived, 
does not mean a captive held in bonds, 
ibid. ii. 110. iv. 150:— but one that has 
corporal liberty, upon promise, ibid, ibid, 
his life is in secm^ty, and his service due, 
when. iii. 1 90 ;■ — ^if he refuse obedience, 
and is killed or punished by his master, 
i ■^'- ir of his own punishment ibitL 



thotv 

that s< 



tsofse 
e t»funf< 
— have what in ci 
L 648. 



■ily. ii 



I, ilatrea, and those 
a between them. 



in all kinds of acrvice is contajne 
only obedience, but also worship, ii 
lord and anTBiaU, what. ii. 109. ir. 1 
the obligation of the servant ariaei 
his not being; kept in bonds, ii. 11' 
the power of the lord is supreme o\ 






the Slav 



by tamihintnt ii). ib.. 
— by the inability of his lord to pro- 
tect ibid, ihid. : — by tbo want of any 
known successor. iL 113. iv. l!i-2: — ^by 
deprivation of personal liberty, ib. ib. 
has no cause to oomplain of the want of 
liberty, why. ii 12 1: — the nbjtct and kt- 
nmt, wherein they differ, ibid, 
to tbe lord that has none, servants are tor 
sons, ii 121. iv. 163. 
servants subordinate are not released by 
Che release of their immediate lord, nor 
by their immediate lord being relived 
by the lord paramount, iv. 152. 

Serviah — theprophet iii 371. 

Seventy — the Seventy Elders, iii. 66, 386, 
421, 465, 467, 482,569. ii. 240, 253. il-.lB2. 
the seventy learned Jews, that translated 
the Jewish law into Greek, iii. 367, 374, 
376, 517. 

the manner of God speaking Co the Se- 
venty Elders that prophesied in tbe camp, 
iii. 421 1 — their prophesying subordinate 
to that of Moses, ibid. 466, 486:~were 
appointed by Moses himselfl iii. 422, 467, 
669. iv. 192; — were according to the 
numbers of them that went with Jacob 
into Egypt iv. 192. 

the Seventy Disciples, ui. 483, 496, 497, 
ii. SSa iv. 192. 

Shame — grief for tho discovery of some 
defect of ability, iii 46. iv.42i — consists 
in the apprehension of something disho- 
nourable, ib. ib, : — in young men com- 
mendable, in old men not so, why. iiL 47. 

SacBA — son of Bichri, had bis head out 
otf, a proof for cutting off a traitor's head, 
vi. 127. 

Sbip— of Theseus, dieputo as to its identi- 
ty, i. 13S. 

how ships move in a line almost opposito 
tothat of tbe movent. L 339:— the action 
of the wind on the sails. viL 44-5 :— the 
action of the rudder. viL 46. 
ship-money, what vL 209, 237-9. 

SqiskaS— king of Egypt, took the spoil of 
tbe temple, iii 516. 

Sight — no sight without variety of solour, 
i. 394. 

the organ of, partly animate, partly inani- 
mate, L402 :— the inanimate purls, which, 
ibid. :— the animate, which, i, 403. — the 
organ proper to sight only, whati 403-4. 
the proper phantasm of, light, i. 404; — 
but Che proper object of, Che lucid boily. 
ibid.:— phantasms common to both sight 
and touch, what. i. 405. 
is produced by mediate pressure of tbe 
organ by the object iii 2, 637;— seems to 
be the body itself without us, why. ibid. 



ib.:— nerer discoTered by the uicient pn 
tenders lo DStunil knowledge, iii. B37. 
pleasures of tight, consiat in equulicy uf 
colour, iv. 36. 
SiON— wbnt are ngni. i. 14; — some natural, 
others arUtraii/. ibid. li. 219. 
the di^rence between agm and mrtrha. 
i, IS. 

the antecedent is a sign of the coDse- 
qnent, and contratily, when. iii. 15. iv. 
17: — the oftener the sequence has been 
observed, the !esa uncertain the sigiL 
ibid. : — the beat gueaaer, he that has most 
signs to gueas by. ibid. iv. 13. 
if by words or sienB a man seem to de- 
spoil himself of the ends for which the 



signs B 



e intended, h 
"i. 120. 



u be under- 



signs by infe 

words, of silence, or actions, auu oi lor- 

beurin^ action, iii. 122. 

a sigu IS su, not to the giver, but to him 

to whom made. iii. 3S0. 

no sign but whereby somewhat becomes 

known to others, ii. 221: — a true sign, 

what. ibid. 

signs ore but coajeciuroL iv. 17: — their 

assurance neieryUi and evident iv. 18. 
S11.ENCE — sometimea an argument of oon- 

senL iii. 252. iv. 76. 
Six— the desires and passions of man, in 

themselves no sin. iIl 114. 

is contempt of the legislator, as well as 

transgression uf hislaw.iii.277. iL 152: 
. — a breach of all his laws at once, iii. 






1 the ij 



well as the fact. ibid. 278. 

the pleasure of imagining the death of 

onotCier is no sin, but the resolution ' 



loo severe to maintain the iirst motio 
of the mind, though checked by the fe 
of Gud, to be sins. iii. 378 :— evt 
is a si[i, but every sin not a crii 
ceaseth, where the law ceaaeth. 
uudcr the law of nature, if the intentio 
is right, the fact is no sin. iii. 279. v 
102 :— if not right, it is ain, but no crim' 
ibid. 

to refuse to obey the sovereign nndi 
pretence of a liberty prantud by ' ' 



bid. 



with the exislcnoc 
of sovereign power, is u sin. iii. 289. 
is transgression of the law. iii. 316. 
197 ;— the power to declare what is si 
is the power to declare what is law. i 
316. 
punishment is dne for sin only, why. i 



the Eamo thing, ibid. 453: — its puniiih- 
inent, death and misery, iii. 452: — its 
discharge, the discharge thereof, ibid, 
be that is once guilty of ein, is obnoxioua 
"" the penalty, i" "' ■"" "~ 



pay the r 
red by tl 



by any rigblfou 

but may be pardoned, either gralii, or 

upon such penalty as God shall accept. 

to fo^ve sin is not injustice, iii. 457. 
sinners may, notwithstanding their re- 
demption by Christ, be justly punished 
by God with eternal death, iiu 457. 
the power to remit and retain lint. iiL 499. 
ii. 282:— ia a consequence of the author- 
ity to give or refuse baptism, ibid. ii. 2 SB.: 
—depends on the sincerity of the peni- 
tence of the sinner. iiL 600. ii. 284. 
tbe benefit uf Mth cannot be the remis- 
sion of sins, unless the damage of infi- 
delity be the retaining of the some ains. 

remission of^ for the time past, necessary 

ward of faith in Christ, ibid, ibid.: — his 
passion is a full ransom for all manner 
of sins, as well lesser sins as greater 



i done by the com- 
mand of one having lawful authority, ib. 
is, in its largest sense, any deed, mord, or 
l/uMgU against right reason, ii. 195: — 
follows error OS the will doth the under- 
standing, ibid. 

ain that is mafum cv^, what. ii. 196. 
sin is, in its proper sense, anything done 
gainst tbe reason of the stale, ii. 197. 
sins oSi^firmitff, and of mitice. ii. 197- 
in the natural kingdom of God, subjects 
sin by what ways. ii. 225. 
the remission of, follows not repentance 
OS a dtbl, but asa^«e-ji/l!.ii.370:-— to 
retain the sins of bim who was baptized 
being truly penitent, could not be dona 
by Cbrist himself. IL 284: — the power to 
relatn and remit sins at pleasure, would 
subvert oil civil government, ibid.: — in 
remission of, two things to be considered, 
tbejurfjineni and the remistinH. ii. 286:- 
tbe oue belongs to the sovereign, the 
other to the pastor, ibid. 
Ihe power to remit and retain sins is 
cnlfetl the power ofUie leyi. ii. 288. 
the kingdom of heaven is not ahuttosin- 



rt who hflTB not perRinned due obedi 
uiicc, if Ihey believe the necesaary arti 
cleeof fuDh. ii. 300. 
controveraicn abont the power to retail 







the pleasn 


res or,how linked with theb 


terneasof 





nana cnn atn, but he thai is subjec 
another's law. Iv. 251, 

against the law. U. 259-60 v. 229: — la 
action may be a du, and neierthektis lu 
ceuaiy.t. 229: — the formal reisoti of sir 

SlNA.1 — ^was the place chosen by Odd t( 
appear in and giya laws to the pcopli 
of Israel. liL 652: — was holy ground, 
ibid.: — tbe flaminj bash appertained 
thereto, ibid. 

SiNCEHirT— the rcpntation of, how taken 
away in the authors of religion, iii. 

Siphon — Wallis's experiment of the si- 
phon, to show that a lighter body grsTi- 
tates on a heavier, vii. U4. 

SlSTPans — in the poet's bell. iv. 349. 

SlTulTioM — the relation of one place 1< 
another. i.SOO: — of many places, the situ- 
ntion is determined by iour things, ibid.. 
— any nmnber of points have tbe fifa 
sitaation with an equal number of other 
points, when. ibid. 

Slave— that works in prison or in fetters, 
does it not of duty, hut to avoid the 
cruelty of his master, iii. 190. ii. 1 1 
160:— if he aiea or kills his maste 
fends not against tbe law of natut 
190: — may lawfully deliver himself by 
any means whatsoever, iv. ISO. 

Sleep — in sleep the ejtternal action of the 
object does not disturb internal action, i. 
39B-7: — why the passage from tbeexli 
oal object to the internal organ is ah 
np. i. a97. 

heat in certain parts of the body, why 

ele«p it raises desire and the imisfiaatioQ 

of an unresistine beauty, i. 401. iii. S. 

, ate strong and cleai 
, 9;— sleep is the pri- 



nofse 



'. 10, 



Bheli. — the proper organ of, what. i. 404, 
502; — the phantasm made by, is odour. 
L 405: — theobjeclaof, are not odour &&, 
bntthehodiea whence odour proceeds, ib. 
is hindered by cold, and helped by beat. 
i. 501 : — also by wind, ibid — bodies le.is 
pervious to fluid yield less smell, ibid: — 
bodies by naturo odorous become more 
so by bruising, i, 502 : — no smell without 
inbaline; the breath, ibid: — none but 
through the nostrils, ibid: — nor beyond 



the paa.sage of the breath within, ibid.i 

— is not caused by the effluriuin of atomi, 
nor of etherial substance, i. 504: — the 
cause of emiU is in the simple motion of 
the parts of the odorous body. i. 504; — 
this motion propagated lo the organ not 
strong enough to excite sense without 
lur attracted by respiration, ibid. 
smell wby aided by heat, and hindered 
by cold. L 604: — by wind, wby. ibid, 
is caused by the motion of the fluid parts 
of the body only, i 505 :— moves the sto- 
mach as well as tbe brain, i. 506 : — the 
cause why. ibid. 

is produced by the mediate pressure of 
the organ by the otgect. iii. 2. 
of the same thing, not the same lo every 
man. iv. 8: — thereRire not in the Aing 
smell, hut in the woa. ibid, 
smells seeming to proceed from others 
displease, thoagh proceeding from our- 
selves i but seeming to proce«l irom our- 



Snellids — ar 



Cullen, approached 

than Archimedes to determining 

the dimension of the circle, i. 287. 

Snow — a heap of very small diaphanous 

bodies, i. 463: — the possible caose of ila 

whiteness, ibid. 

how vapour is congealed into snow. i. 
473. viL 41, 46:— lyia in greater flakes 
near the poles, than further otT. L 513. 
rii. II 1 — why so much of it on high 

Sociable — who ii 



so called. iiL 139 
n that will be so, 
le and of the law of n: 



9 the 



SoclETT — the maintenanoe of civil society 
depends on jnsdce. iii. 437 ■. — civil so- 
cieties are bonds, to the mating whereof 
are necessary faith and covenants- ii. 2, 
n. : — children, foola, and thoae that have 
not yet tasted tlio miserjr of the want of 
it, are incapable of society, why. ibid. : 
— all men are bom unapt for sooiety. 
ibid. : — many so remain during theiv 
whole lives, ibid.: — man is made lit for 
it, not by nature, but education, ibid.: — 
the delights of society, what, ii S-S:- — 
all society either for gain or glory. ibid.: 
— none lasting that begina from vain- 
glory, ibid.: — all society orimnatea ia 
fear. ii. 6. 
civil societj;, what ii. 89. 

SocBATEB— his fate feared by Aristotle, iii, 
678 :— was the first lover of civil science, 
ii. pref.:— of all philosophy jiidgod it 
alone worthy of bia labour, ibid. 
Soerata it a mm, therefore ht im a IMtg 



erftrfure, is eridentlj right reasoning, 
why. ii. 115: — Sophntniat^s is hia fitlhe 
Aerefort hu lord, periiDpa true, but m 
eri^nt, wbj. ibid. 

his love for AJeibiades, was what, i 
i9: — lad in it Bomethia^ savouring < 



ieoftb 



V. 50. 



Sodom — Bodoray attributed to their gods by 
the Gendles. iil 101. 

Soft — what bodies so called, i. 334:— the 
words hard, aafl,fiaiii Icc„-a3ed also co 
panitirely. ibid.;^ — are of different i 
grees of quality, not of different kinds, 
soft cannot beboaie bard but hy change 
of molion of its parla. L 471 :— thinj 
made hard by fire, become soft by mi 

SOLDIEHS^ — an able conductor of, is of great 
price in time of war. iiL 76. 
surrounded by an army, may demand 



o death, i 



of the 



refusi 



1 tbi 



against the em 

he that enroUeth' himself or taketh 

Erest money, must not only go to battle, 
ut also not run from it without bis 
captain's leave, iil a05:^the most oom- 
moci soldier may demand the wages of 
bis warfare, as a debt. iii. 306. 
the general should gain an < 
loving his soldiers, iii. 341: — his severity 
in puniahiag thn mutiaous or ncgliefent 
soldier, is protected how. ibid.;— their 
love dangerous to sovereign power, ibid. : 
— unless the sovereign be himself popu- 
lar with them. ibid. 

he that besides the obligatiou of a sub- 
ject hath also the obligation of a soldier, 
halh not liberty to submit la s new 
power BO lung as the old one keeps the 
field, iii, 704 : — but when this can no 
longer give suhsiutenco in hia armies or 
garrisons, the soldier may sabmit to bis 
new master, ibid. 
SoLEflxiA — what by the latins so called. 



i. 14. 



oof il 



Solid — how made, i. 111;— *ny 

three diraenaiouB are applied whole In 
eveiy several part of the third, ibid.: — 
canhayehutthreeilimenaioas,why.i,112. 
solids are exposed by motion, i. 140; — 
and bj apposition, ibid. 

Boi.o«ON— his prayer to God, iii. 192: — 
hia advice to bind the ten commandments 
on the ten fingers, iii. 259 : — wrote some 

Eart of the Fronerbt. iii. 372 : — also the 
ook of Eccksiaita and the Canlic}a. iii. 
373: — and the Smgaf Songs, ibid. 
God spake to him by dream or vision. 
iiL 418. 



took the prieathood from AbiatliM", and 
gave It to Zadok. iii. 419, 471, 571, 617. 
il. 149. 

made himself in person that eiceUent 
prayer used in the consecration of all 
churches, iil 471, S4S: — had not only 
the right of ecclesiastical goverment, but 
also the eierciae of ecclesiastical fimc- 
lions. iii. 546. iv. 345. 
consecrated the temple, how, iii, 621. 
his testimony, that to the king belongs 
all judicature, ii. 144. 
SoLOH — his laws said to be like the spider's 

peal of the law against proposing the 

renewing of the war for Salamis. iii. 310. 

SoMKB-iSLiNDS — (he government of, com- 

ttedtoanassemhly in London, iii. 216. 

iBSET-HOCSE— the convent there of 

Friars-Capucin. vi, 240. 



i, 193. 



I proper 



So-M 

Sos — in the stale of nature, e: 

10, n.;— whether he may without injury 
kill his father, ibid. 

Sophist — the captions of sophists of old, 
wherein faalty. L63; — deceived them- 
selves as oflen as they deceived others, 
ibid. 

SoRBBnius — translated the de cite into 
French. viL 333. 

Soul— that bythe power of the soul.with- 

raise himself in the air, is a childish 
conceit L 523. 

of man, supposed to be of the same sub- 
stance as that which appears in dreams, 
or in a. looking-glass, why. iii. 9ti. 
that there are three souls in a man, an 
opinion held by some doctors. iii.3I6i — 
the civil government has more than ODO 
soul, when, iii. 313. 

that the soul ascends into heaven as soon 
as departed from the body. iii. 442 : — 
that the soul is in its own nature eternal, 
or a hving creature independent of the 
body, is a doctrine not apparent in Scrip- 
ture, iii. 443, 614. 

laut and life, in Scripture, signify the 
same thing, iii. 543, 6 1 5 -.—body and soul 
jointly, means the hody aliee. iii. 615: — 
by soul is not meant a tubtitnce intorpo- 

the souls of the faithful are by God's 
special grace, not by their own nature, 
to remain in their bodies from the re- 
surrection to all efemity. iii. 615:— the 
soul was supposed in the time of our 
Saviour to be a substance distinct from 
the body, iii. 616;— doubled by the doc- 
tors of the Church where it should sub- 



«st till the reanrrection. ibid. : — auppoBcil 
that it should lie under the altars, ibid. 
texta of Scripture Boeming to prove the 
immortal;^ of the aoal. iii. 622-7. 
texts of Solomon, signifyine; that God 
knows, hut not man, what become! 
his soul when he espireth. iii. 622-2 
others which signify that there is no 
tural immortality of the soul. iii. 623 
no text of Scripture to prove the nei 
' 1 phice for the Boulirithout 



a 
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.350. 



es9eace of the in 
i. 676:- " "" 



i ail ii 



smntl soever, of his body. 
— tobeliere the existence 
poreol soul separated from the body, 
what mn.1t be believed, ibid, 
in the doctrine of the schools^ crealur 
B^andeado, and creondb iB/iindi(iir. iiL 
67B. 

the natural care of himself oompcllcth a 
man Co hazard his soul an his own judg- 
ment rather than that of a man uncon- 
cerned in his damnadon. iii. 6S4. 
it is by his soul that a man hath a will. 
ii. 89 : — the office of the head is to couDsel, 
of the soul to command, ibid. 
its immot^alitj is atknmeledged by Chris- 
tians, but to have nalurat atidaici of it, is 
impossible, ir. 6 1 ;— M^aunot be lolo in tola, 
ttleta in qaolibet parte cnrporia, iy, 62,296! 
— its immortality is a fundamental point 
offtith. iv. 175. 

is eternal only a parte poll, as the schools 
say. iv. 300. 
the word immorlal and not Found in the 
Scripture, iv. 350, 
angels and soula thought by the Eastern 
Chun^h to be coipareal, and only called 
incorporeal hecBuse their bodies wei 
tike ours. iv. 429. 
BonuD — definition of. i. 485; — motii 
the medium is not sound, but the 
ofiLibid.i — the phantasm made by the 
reaction of the organ, properly called 
sound, ibid, 
the diBtioctioi) of sc 
be msde almost in 
riety of, seems to b 
of colours, ibid. 
is generated, as in ^ 
of the medium, but 



iinda, i. 485-6: — ma, 
Inite. ibid.: — the va 
! not less than tha 



>t in the same mai 
1 by pressure, i 



sound by a stroke, ibid, 
the phautaam is made by the reaction nf 
the heart, ibid. : — which reaction being 
outwards, the phantasm appears to be 
without us. ibid, 

bow aft'ected by the magnitude of the 
body, and how by tta velocity, i. 486. 
VOL. XI. 



ix. clxxxr 

through a trunk applied to the month of 
the speaker and the ear of the hearer, 
why stroDger than through the open air. 
i. 487 : — why it is easier within a cham- 
ber to hearwbat is spoken without, than 
vice versa, ibid. : — why on the sea shore 
the roaring of the sea is beard, hut not 
the eolhsioQ of two waves, i. 488. 
EOimds acMic and grane, the difference 
in consists iu the difference in the vi- 
brations of the body. L 488:— acute iu 
sound, is subtle in matter, ibid. : — aonnds 
clear and hoarse, what i. 4H9. 
DO sound but b^ concourse of two bodies. 
L 489: — in which there must be action 
and reactioiu ibid, i — sound dilTers ac- 
cording to the proportion between tJiese 
opposite motions, ibid, 
hoarse sounds made by dividing the air 
into innumerable and very smaU files, i. 
490: — clear sound mode by two hoarse 
sounds with opposite motions, ibid.:- — 
or by collision or sudden divulsion of 
two bodiea. ibid. ;— cppoaition of motion 
in the bodies causea opposition of motion 
in the organ of hearing, ibid, 
sound of a gun discharged, why like a 
clap of thunder, i. 491. 
pipes blown into, why iLey have a clear 



s varied ai 



i. 492. 
Bonnd of the human vi 
cording to what J. 493. 
sound primary and reflected, i. 493; — 
reflection of sound in bodies elhptical 
and parabolical, i. 494; — is louder, but 
not articulate and distincL ibid, 
bodies that on being stricken yield an 
unequal sonnd, are heterogeneous, i. 494. 
the possible cause of sounds uniform or 
harsh, and of their longer or shorter 
duration, is the likeness or unlikeness of 
their internal pi 
and hardness. : 
bodies of the same matter and of equal 
thickness, the longest will yield the 
longest sound, ibid. : — of hard bodiea 
yielding an uniform sound, the round 
and hollow will yield a longer sound than 
the plane, i. 496i — a string stretched 
and fastened at each end to a hollow 
bodr, will sound longer than not so fast- 
ened, ibid. 

sound and light, the difierence in their 
generation, i. 497 : — in sound, as the cir- 
cles in the air grow wider, so the air has 
its motion more and more weakened, i. 
497. — how sound is affected by the 
wind. ibid. 

is conveyed by hard mediums, as well as 
fluid, i. 498 ; — may be conveyed perpetu- 
ally in any hard continuous body. ibid. : 

a a 



— convcypil through s long and hard 
beam, elTcct of. ibid. 

steps of paascneera heard at night al n 
great diatance by laying the ear [o the 
ground, i. 499: — bodiea heavier and less 
Btrelched, yield a graver aound than 
bodies lighter and more atrelched. ibid, 
is made by the vibration of the air. i. 
499 : — coDoent of sounds, how made, 
ibid.: — the most exgui^te, mode b^ 
ECriQga vibrating in the same times, i. 
GOO I — HiiiHni,tbe greatest coDcorrL ibid.! 
— bow made. ibid. : — an e^iAlA, haw made, 
ibid.: — tifijth, how made. i. 501, 
is sense, as to the ear. iii. 2. iv. 4 ; — 
the knowledge we have of the objei 
the ear. iv. 4 : — is supposed to b( 
qualitj of the object itaeli; why. ibid. ;— 
is not in tbe thing beiird, but in oureelFei 
iv. 7-8 ;— is an apparidon of the motio 
in the brun causiid by Che motion of th 
object ir. 8:— becometb ui appaiido 
uMuMi, whence, ibid. 
ample sonnds please hy equality, iv. 31 
— harih sounds, what, iv. 36: — sounds 
that dilter in any Aeijit, please how.ibid.: 
— the eonsequeooe of sounds one after 
another, called an air, pleases why, i 
—no air pleasea far more than a time, 
ibid. 
SovEHEioiJ— the endeavour to advance i 
civil power not by the civil power lo 
condemned, iii. dedic: — private n 
not, by reprehending it, to declare Ihey 
think It too great, ibid.: — imjiugned by 
the enemy by aid of certain tex*- -■' 
Scripture, ibid, 
sovereignty, the arCiHdial soul of (he 
great Ltviathan. iiL in trod, 
men grieved with payments to the pub- 
lic, how in the end they fall upon the 
sovereign power, iii. 92, 
without a sovereign power, men have i 
pleasure, but much grief, in keeping 
company, iii. 112: — without it willde- 
Btroy each other. ibid.;^are in the 
didon of war of every man against every 



the gift of sovereignty, is understood to 
give theiTghtof levying money to main- 
tain soldiers, and of appointing magis- 
trates. iiL 125. 

the attaining of sovereignty by rebellion, 
against reason, iii. 134: — to kill or rebel 
asain5ttt,Bssome think, a work of n 



common power sufGcient to eeca 
how to be erected, ibid, 
the sovereign, he that carrieth the per- 
son of the united multitude, iii. 158 :— 
sovereign power attained by two waya, 
by acgaiiltBni, and by initHulion. iii. 159i 
— the rights and faculties of the sove- 
reign, derived from the institution of the 
commonwealth, ibid, : — his subjects can- 
not make a new covenant to obey another 
without his permission. Iii ISO: — by de- 
posing him, they take from him the 
person they had ^veo him, which is 
therefore hia own. ibid, 
does not covenant with the multitade in 
the inadtntion of tbe common wesUh, iiL 
161. ii. 101 :— cannot forfeit his power 
on pretence of breach of covenant, ibid, 
iii. 161: — to grant sovereignty byway 
of precedent covenant, why vain. iit. 
1 6 1 -2 :— no precedent covenant supposed, 
when an assembly of men is the sove- 
reign. iiL 163. 

his acdona must be owned by those that 
dissented in his eleodon, as well as by 
those that consented, why. iii. 162. ii. 
73-4: — no protest against their decree, 

injury to any of his subjects. 



. 163, 



commit iniijuity, but not injusdce, ibid. 
iv. 140 :-'Cannot jusdy be put to death, 
or ponished. iii. 163, 186. Il 79, 144. iv. 
131-2, 208. 

is the judge of the means necessary for 
peace and defence, at home and abroad. 
iii. 164, 1B6, iL 76. iv. 130, 205:— of 
opinions and doctrines averse and favour- 
able to peace, ibid. ibid. 537. iL 78:— has 
the whole power of prescribing the rules 
of property, iiL 165, 186, 233. iv. 131 : — 
has the right of judicature, ibid. ibid. 
568. ii. 76, 144. iv. 130, 205:— the right 
of making: peace and war. iii. 166, 166. 
ii 76, 144. iv. 130: — and of levying 
troops and money, iii. 166 : — the choice 
of ^1 counsellors and magistrates, both 
in peace and war. iii. 166, ISC. ii. 77. iv. 
131, 205 ! — the power of reward and 
punishment, ibid. ibid, ii 75:— according 
to law, if any, or if none, then arbitrarily, 
ibid.:— to bestow titles of hon 



appoint 



i.167. 



e sovereign always genemlissimi 
-..e army, iu. 166. 
the marks whereby it may be discerned 
in what man, or assembly of men, the 
sovereign power resideth. iii. 1 67, ii B9. 



for preserving pcacs and justice, iii. 
IfiS. 

tbc opinion of tlie division of these pow- 
ers bctwcpn king, lards, and comiDons, 
the CBuae of the uiyil wnr in England. 



itself be retained, the grant is void, ii 
158,207, all. iv. U7, a05. 
the opinion of some, that sovereigns ai 
tivgiUa majora, but uniiiErfli miaofvi. ii 
1 69 1— ia absurd, ibid, 
sovereign potter the same, in whomso- 
ever placed, iii. 169, 170, 175. ii. 140. 
is the fountain of honour, iii. 169. 
the greatest pressnre of sovereign power 
proceeds, not from anv profit in weaken 
ingthe Bobjectfl, but from the reativenesi 
of the subjects, and their unwillingness 
to contribute, iii. 170. 
must needs be one man, or an a99embl; 
of aU or of part iii. 171. 
wbere there is a sovereign power, tbere 
can be no otber representative, iii 172, 
Sli,S2li — except W particular ends by 
tbc sovereign limited, ibid. ibid. ibid, 
admonition to the sovereign to take heed 
of admitting anj other general ri _ 
sentation of the people upon anj occasion 
whatsoever, iii. 173. 
baa two peraons, that of the peoph 



hiso< 



i. 173,2 



o his ( 



!i, if they 



sovereignty after the death of 

Idng, have it in themselves, m. iim;— 

tbe assembly that has the power of limit 

ing that of a king, bss in itself thesove 

reignty. ibid. 

in every perfect form of govemmenl, thi 

disposing of tbe succession is in the pre- 

Bent sovereign, iii. ISO: — tbe death of 

him that has the several^ tj in propriety, 

leaves the multitude without sovereign 



sovereignty by acgmtiHon differs from 
sovereignty by jxititslim, wherein, ii 
1B5, 304 : — botb arise from fear, ibid. :■ 
the rights of botb ara the same, iii 18 

tbe rights of sovereignty in a monarchy 
and a great family, the same, iii. 191. 
sovereign rights by specolatiun and c 
ducdon from the nature, need, and 
designa of men in erecting com 
wealths, iii. 159-70, 180-91. 
sovereign rights from Scripture.iii.l 
ii 146-9. 
that tiie commands of sovereigns nr 



reign power iaaa great as possibly 



546. ii SO, 
limit it, m 



i. 221 : - 



-Whosi 
!t himself to 



ir would 
le that 



I limit it, that is to a greater, ii 
ii. S8: — the otgection, that in practice no 
unlimited sovereign power has ever been 
acknowledged, answered, iii. 196, 324. 
the sovereign is the subject of Ood, and 
bound to observe the laws of nature, iii 
aOO, 21S, S12, 322, 332. ii. 83, 166. iv. 
206,313. 

a habit of favoBring tumults and of licen- 
tious controlling the actions of their 
sovereigns, from reading the Greek and 
Latin authors, iii 203. 
the sovereign may jastly be resisted by 
many men that, having committed some 
capital crime, join to delend one another, 
iii. 206:— except DQ offer of pardon.ibid. 
may be sued at law by the subject, when 
he demands by virtne of soma law, not 
of his sovereign power, iii 207. ii. 84-5, 

the obligation of the subject lasts so long, 
and no longer, than the sovereign is able 
to protect him. iii. 208. ii 107. 
is tbe soul of tbe commonwealth. iiiSOS, 
316,321, 577. iigg:— isintbeintendon 
of them that make it, immortal, iii, SOS: 
— has in it, from the very institution, 
many seeds of natural mortality, by in- 
ternal discord, ibid. 

DO authority derived from forei^ power, 
is within the sovereign's dominions pub- 
lic, but private, iii. 210. 
of his net every subject ia author, iii.212, 
315,335: — no protest ever lawtHil against 
the decrees of a sovereign assembly, 
iii 215. 

deputies chosen by the great towns &o. 
at the command of the sovereign, to in- 
form and advise him, are a body politic 
representing all the aubjeots. iii 221, 
172 :— but for certain matters only. ibid, 
ibid.:— is not an absolute, that is sove- 
reign, representative, ibid. ibid, 
a number of men, part of the soverelf^ 
assembly, ctmsuldng apart to gnide the 
rest, ia a ^tion. iii 223. 
he alone has his authority Dei ffralia 
simply, iii. 228: — alone has immediate 
authority irom God to leach, ibid, 
his person cannot be represented to him 
in his own presence, iii. 231, 
distributes the land, aa he judges agree' 
able to equity and the common good. iii. 
S34i — is understood to do nothing but 



in order to the common peace and 
curitj.iiL 235 :— ftny distributioD of land 
made bjjhim in prejudice of the com- 
mon peace, is contrary to the will of 
every Huhjeet. ibid. ; — bj the will of every 
subject lo be reputed told. ibid. 
Tuay oliend against the lawa of nature, 
iii. 335, u. 80 n., 83, 101. 
Done iree from human pasaioofl and in- 
firmities, iii. 336. 

btu the right of regulating foreign trade. 
iii. 237;— of appointing the words and 
BLgna by which contracts aiiall be made 
Tuid. ibid. 

the l^shitor in every commonwealth is 
the sovereign oaly.iii. £32, 336, 3G5, 37^, 
532, B66. ii. 77, 150, 187. iv. 131, 205. 
is not subject to the civil laws. iii. 252, 
312. ii. B3, 153. iv. 205:— Mat ke it nbjecC 
lo Iht mil laai, a Bodidotu opiaion. iii. 
SlS.ii. lA3.iv.205: — cannot consiBt with 
the being of government, why. ii. 1 54. 
length of time shall not prujudice thi 
right of the sovereign, iii. 253. 
the sovereign power alone can make 
binding the Iswa of nature, iii. 253. 
his actions not authorized by childreD, 
fools, or madmen, iii £57. 
is supposed to be by every one sufficiently 
known, why. iii. 260: — no excuse fri 
ignorancB of where the sovereignty 
^aeed. ibid.: — of who is sovereign, 
man but by his own tault can make any 
doubt, ibid,: — ignorance of Ibe sovereign 
power excuselh not. iii. 280. 
lo him belongs the ioterpretation of the 
law. iii. 262 : — the sentouce of the judge, 
iBhiasenlencB. iii. 263. 
the sovereign power reprehended and 
called in qu^tion by those that have a 
great opinion of their otvuwisdom.iii.S S3, 
tacts done against the law by authority 

of the sovereign power, r~" •-'-" 

cused, why. iii, 289. 
negligence is not withoat some contempt 
of the sovereign power, iii 292. 
a man not bound lo take notice of hi 
approbation otherwise than as expressed 
bv his command, iii. 292. 
should have a care not obliquely to co 
cy forbid, iii.S 

in punishing 
others. ilL 297 : — the rigEt of the sove- 
reign to punish, IB not grounded on the 
concession or exit ai the subiecL ibid.; — 
but on the right of nature, iii. 298. 
is origiually made by the suhjecCs to the 
cud that they may have protection there- 
by, iii. 3(M, S22. 



fear ought not lo be inoideni to the sc 



if the law be not the public coDBcicnoe, 
no man would dare to obey the soveruign 
power further than it shall seem good m 



that the sotxreign pmaer may be divided, a 
seditious opinion. iiL 313, 331. ii. 155, 
iv. 206. 

the opinion that there are moro sove- 
reigns than one in a commonwealth, iii. 
3 1 G i — supremacy set up against soeereigafy, 
ibid.: — where ono is sovereign, another 
supreme, there are two commoQwealtha. 
ibid. 

in a human sovereign, no independence 
of persons, iii. 3 1 8 ;— if a king and two 
assemblies each bear the person of the 
people, there are not one, but three sove- 
reigns, ibid. 

is obliged by the tenacity of tbe people, 
' I with them by stratagems of 



Iawt< 



fort! 



the commonwealth, iii. 319. 

when the sovereignty has eipirod, the 

commonwealth resembles the dead body 

of the natural man. iii. 321. 

the right of the sovereign cannot be 

esdognished by the act of another, iii. 

322 : — the sovereignty of an assembly, 

— ' — ''1 power is once suppressed, can- 



not m 



L ibid. 



1 accountable to Ood. iii. 322 : — and to 
none but him. ibid. 

bis daty lies in a general providence, 
contained in public instruction, and good 
laws. iii. 322, iv, 213: — his office, to pre- 
serve entire the cssendal rights of sove- 
reie;nty. iii, 323: — deserts this end, how. 
ibid.: — his duty, to see that the peoplo 
be taught the grounds and reasons of hia 
essential rights, ibid, ii. 172. 
the grounds of the essential rights of 
sovereignty cannot be maintained bylaw 
or terror itf pnnishment. iii. 323. 
olfjeotion that the common people are 
not capable of understanding the prin- 
ciples of the rights of sovereignty, iii 
325:— in their instruction in these rights 
DO difficulty, whilst the sovereign has 
his power entire, iii 326. 



jroa, tlie sovemgn of BavereiQ;ns. iii 



the sovereign powe 



is placed, ii 



S28. 



.y leHTQ from the tlrst tabic 
, what doctrine 
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Bovereigns d 
of the commaiioi 

they should leach their snbjecta. iii. 329. 
bis duty to cause justice la be tanght. 
iiL 32B ;— and to be adminiBlCTed to rich 
and poor alike. iiL 333 :- — ought not to 
leave the impotent to the hazard of pri- 
vate charity, iii. 334. 
to his care it belongeth to make good 
lawB. iii. 335. 

ia weak, that has weak subjecta. iii. 33G. 
hia office to make h right appU "' ~ "'" 
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it with the rights of sovereignty, 
his duty in the choice of generals, iii. 
341 : — if popular himself wifii the armv, 
no danaier from the popuisrity of a sub- 
ject, ibid. 

those that by violence supprees the power 
of their lawful sovereign, why obliged 
to conlriie a title of their own. iii. 342 : 
— a lawful sovereigD, what he needs to 
gain the hearts of bis subjects, ibid, 
the office of one sovereign to another, 

imprehended 



343:- 






his people, that particuW men havf 
procuring their personal safety, ibid, 
ordains what attributes of God shall be 
taken for signs of honour ~ 

the depth of moral philosophy required 
in the sovereign. iiL 357: — natural ju: 
tice Che only science necessary for si 
vereigns. ibid. 

the soverei^ asserting that Grod hi 
spoken to him immediately, may oblige 
the subject to obedience, bo far as no" 
to say fie believes it not. iiL 361: — but 
not to think otherwise than as reason 

Grsuadea. ibid. 
i Che authority by which the Scrip- 
tures are obeyed as the word of God. 
iiL 378. 

the doctrine which the sovereign pro- 
phet hath in the name of God com- 
manded to be taught, to be observed by 
every man as a rule. iii. 437. 
is to be consulted by the subject as 
the authority of those that pretend 
prophecy, as the Israelites com^niucd 
to Moses . 



iC all timi 



is respecting the Seventy Eldera. 
>e coneulCed before v 
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give credit to a protended miracle or 
prophet, ill. 435. 

the doctrines concemlug the kingdom of 
Goil, to be determined only by them 
that under God have the sovereign power, 

in every commonwealth, both in slats 
Bod religion, must be one. iii. 460. 
is, by the law of nature, Che chief pasCor. 
iiL 46 1: — those to whom God hath not 
spoken immediately, are to receive Che 
commands of God from their sovereign, 
iii. 463: — ought Co obey him in the ex- 
ternal acts and profession of religion, ib. 
may lawfully punish any man opposing 
his private spirit to the laws, iii. 4G3i — 
has the same place in the commonwealth, 
that Abraham had in his family, ibid.: — 
he alone can take notice of ww is or is 
not the word of God, ibid, 
the authority of all sovereigns is ground- 
ed on the consent of the people, and their 

from the institution of God's kingdom to 
the Captivity, the supremacy of religion 
was in the same hands with the civil 
sovereignty, iii. 472. 
if a sovereign forbid us to believe in 
Christ, what then. iii. 493-4:— or com- 
mand to in suit or not worship God. ii, 222. 
the authority of earthly sovereigns not 
to be put down dlt the day of judgment 
iii 49B. ii. 259. 
Christ and his apostles have commanded 

reigns, iii. 507-8. 

rules prescribed by other than the so- 
vereign, are not law but counsel, iii. 618. 
by making the Scriptures to be law, 
subjects himself not to the doctor or 
apostle, but to God and his son. ii. 620. 
none but the civil sovereign could take 

Eower from the Church to bestow on the 
ishopa of Rome. iii. 630. 
in al! heathen commonwealths, the so- 



I 



L638. 

a mayor chosen by a town, is chosen 
by the sovereign, iii, 538: — so a pastor 
chosen by an assembly of Christiana, ibid, 
in every Christian commonwealth, the 
civil sovereign is the supreme pastor, iii. 
639.5.^1, 396,664, 581, 588. 
for a sovereign to consdtute another 
sovereign pastor over his people, were to 
deprive himsolfof the civil power, iii.639. 
executes his right of supreme pastor j'tire 
diviao. iii, 540: — has authority to baptize 
and adminiater the Lord's snpper. iiL 641 , 
545 : — and to oonsccrato t 



pRsCora. ibid. ibid, i— receives from Cbris- 
tiunity no new right, bnC a, direction only 
in the wbj of teachiog truth, iii. u43. 
has all Enanner of power that can be 
given to man both civil and religious. 
lii. 546, 547 : — may make laws for Iheir 
subiecte, both as a commonwealth aod as 
a Chnrch. ibid.: — may commit the care 
of religion to one supreme pastor, or as- 
Bembly of pastors, ib. 1 — give ivhat power 
over the Church be tbinka eood. ibid.: 
— IB to appoint judges and interpreters 
of the canonical Scripluros. iii 547: — 
gives Birength to excommunication, ibid, 
M their {lands, as heads of families, God 
will require an account of the instruction 
of hia children and servatita. iii. SS7. 
he that heareth hia Chriatian sovereign, 
heacelh Christ iii. 564;— aud he that 
deapiBeth his doctrine, despisetb Christ;, 
ibid. ; — a ChristiaTi sovereign, as pastor 
and teacher, makes not thereby his doc- 
trine laws. ibid. 

may make laws obliging men to certain 
actions which tboy would not otberwise 
do, and wliich he ought notto command. 
iiL 564 : — but when commanded, are laws, 
ibid.; — external actions done in obedi- 
enco to the laws without internal appro- 
bation, ore the actions of the sovereign, 
not of the subject, iii. 493-4, S64. 
if any one but he can make laws, the 
commonwealth and all peace and justice 
cesses, lii. 566; — jurisdiotioa belongs to 
him only, iii 568, 570. 
the power of depriving lushops belongs 
to every Christian sovereign, iii. 571 ; — 
is inseparable from the sovereignty. Ibid, 
will have to render an account at the 
day of judgment, iii. S73. 
the laity depend not on the clet^, nor 
the temponU oiEcerg on the spiritual, 
but both on the civil sovereign, iii. 577: 
— the sovereign is bound to direct his 
civil commands to the salvation of souls, 
but is subject to none but God. ibid, 
the sovereign of a spiritual common- 
wealth, if it existed, might war upon a 
lavil one in self-defence Or to revenge 
injuries, hut it would be no less lawful 
for the civil sovereign to war upon the 
spiritual for the like cause, iii. 573. 
if his command may be obeyed without 
forfeiture of life eternal, not to obey is 
unjust iii 585. iL 299 ;— if not, then to 
obey were madness, ibid, ibid, 
the law which commands us to obey our 
sovereigns, is the law of God which for- 
bids us to violate faith, iii. 5S7, 577, 579, 

fisa 

their Chriatiaii sovereign tlie only person 



whom Christians now bear speak &om 
God. iii. 588. 

the difliculty of obedience to God and 
the civil sovereign, iii. 584. ii. 314-16. 
iv. 174: — easily reconciled, iii. 600. 
wc are now under no king by pact, but 
our civil sovereign, iii 606. 
that which the subject doeth by com- 
mand of the sovereign for fear of dealb, 
is not his act, bul the act of the sovereign, 
ui. 493-4, 564, 652. 

the duty of Christian sovereigns to break 
images worshipped by their subjecls. iii 
657. 

none but the sovereign can restrain that 
right which the commonwealth has not 
restrained; iii 635: — to deny functions 
not denied by the civil sovereign, is to 
take away a lawful liberty, ibid, 
when the churches resigned universal 
sovereignty to the pope, ciril sovereigns 
should have recovered so much as, before 
they unadvisedly let it go, was their own 
right, iii. 690. 

tor want of an absolute and arbitrary 
legislative power, the civil sovereign 
obliged to handle the svrord of justice as 
if it were too hot fur him to hold, iii 706. 
his right depends, not on the goodness of 
his cause, hut on his ;wi>einan. iii 706. 
the civil rights of sovereigns grounded 
on the known natural inclinations of 
mankind, and the articles of the law of 
nature, iii. 710: — their power aelctlatli- 
cal, on texts evident and consonant to 
the scope of the whole Scripture, ibid. 
sovereign power, before mor^ philoso- 
phy discussed, reverenced as a visible 
divinity, ii pref : — rapugna not the di- 
vine right tbid.:— those that will not 
subject themselves to the civil Borereign, 
and yet will Hve under his protection, 
are to be treated as enemies and spies, 
ibid : — any preacher &c., that shall say 
it is ^reeable to God's word that a pri- 
vate man may lawfully put to death or 
resist his sovereign, how to be dealt 
with. ibid. 

to hato sovereign power in a common- 
wealth, is what, ii 70. iv. 133, 137. 
the power of the soverugn is obMohUe, ii. 
80. iv. 13S :— the objection, that the state 
of (he subjects of sn absolute sovereign 
would be very miserable, ii 80, n. iv. 132 ; 
— reasons why he should not desire to 
spoil or injure his subjects, ibid. ; — the so- 
vereign that has power enough to protect 
all, has power enough to oppress all. ib. 
sovereigns do not all they would, nor all 
they know to he profitable to the city. iL 



!a doubted in whom the sO' 
Teroigntj 13, but on abaolnle Bovereigiily 
there is at all times eicept in civil war. 
ii. 81: — in civil war, there lire two sove- 
reigns instead of one. ibid, 
those that dispute absolute sovereignty, 
wish not Co destroy it, but to convey it 
td othoTB, ii. SI -2. 

the right of sovereignty not frustrated 
by the want of obligation to put oneself 
to death. iL SS:— or to kill one's own ik- 
ther, or exeoule wij infamous command. 
11.83. 

the sovereign thai nses his power other- 
wise than right reason requires, sins 
agiunsC the law of nature and of God. ii. 
BO, a. 83. 

the name of absolute sovereignty hateful 
to most men, partly through want of 
knowledge of the nature of man and of 
laws, and partly throng the abase of 
power by sovereigns, ii. 87. 
the proposal of coailltHtiimal sovereignty. 
if, 87. 



I. 138. 

grants the subjects sometimes a power of 
eleoting those thnt shall spealt for them. 
ii. 90-91 :— but such not intended lo dis- 
pute his light, ii. 91, 
cannot be deposed by the consent of all 
his subjects, without his own i 
91-2. 

UmUatioit of sovereign power is 
fact limitation, but ^viHon, ii. 96, 
the sovereignty is in the people, if they 
constitute a monarchyforatime limited, 
with time and place for reassembling, ii, 
103-4. 

loses (he sovereignty, if the territory Ml 
into the power of the enemy. iL 1 Ot- 
is indivisible, ii. 115. iv. 135. 
Sood or bad government depends nol 
le severe^, but on his ministers 
140-41. 

his wealth is, not the lands and moi 
but the strong bodies and minds of 
subjects. iL 142; — is the dominion he has 
in the riches of his snbji 
when by any law the judge sits upon the 
life of a, subject, the question is n( ' 
whether the sovereign could, but whethf 
he intended that his life should be taken, 
ii. 155. 
U divided by some, giving the power of 



x. cxcl 

peace and war to the monarch, the power 
of raising money toothers, ii. 15G. iv. 134. 
the r^^ and the exereiie of sovereignty, 
may be divided, ii. 166; — their division 
resomhies the ordinary government of 
the world, ii. 166: — their junction, the 
immediate application of God to all mat- 
ters in the ordinary course of nature, 
ibid. 

ealiii popuH mpreaia lex, herein contained 
ell the duties of sovereigns, ii. 166. iv. 
314:— to neglect that rule, is to violate 
the laws of nature, ii 1 67 : — provides for 
their safety by universal laws. iMd. : — hia 
duty not diBcharged unless he studies to 

trovide them with the means not only of 
ving well, but with delighL ii 168 : — 
with the means of {^rowing strong, ibid.: 
— acts against his conscience if he per- 
mits any doctrine or worship to be 
taught contrary to, or if he does not 
cause lo be Caught and practised such 
doctrine and worship as he believes to 
conduce to salvation, ii 1 68 : — can con- 
fer no more to their civil happiness than 
by keeping peace at home and abroad to 
enable them to enjoy the wealth pur- 
chased with their own labour, ii. 169; — 
bis duty Co prevent all evils ho suspects 
ii 171: — his duty to see that perverse 
dootrinea are rooted ont, and right doc- 
trines tau^hC ii 172;— that the tme ele- 
ments of civil doctrine are tanght in all 
the umveraitiea. ibid. :— hia duty tn fa- 
vour the obedient, and repress the fac- 
tious subject all ho can. ii. 17S: — and to 
repress the factious themselves, ii. 175-6.i 
— to make laws for the encouragement 
of arts, and repressing expense, ii. 176-7. 
Che sin of the subject, committed tbrongh 
too small a penalty awarded, is (he am 
of Che sovereign, ii, 180. 
If the sovereign command to worship 
himself with the same attributes and ac- 
tions wherewith Ood is worshipped, he 
is to be obeyed or not according as they 
signify or not that he has a sovereignty 
Independent of Ood, or any attribnle be- 
longing only to Ood. ii 224. 
the civil and eccleaiasticnl authority from 
the time of Moses to that of Saul, how 
both innjiA/andin^iieCit wasin the same 
hands, ii 243-4: — afterwards in the 
handsof the Aii^.ii. 346: — after the re- 
turn from the Captivity, in the hands of 
the high-priest, ii. 248. 
the right of sovereigns to define the sin 
of injustice in a Christian commonwealth, 
ii 265: — also to determine what is ne- 
cessary for peace and defence, ii. 267 : — 
also Co jiidge of ail doctrines, ii Sf " 



the SDTETeign ouinot be understood 
liave transferred the righC of interpred: 
the Scriptures, if he is understood to i 
' ' ~ retain the aovereigtity itaelC ii. 



294, 






myiteria of fail] 



iterpret 
e Scriptures by ecclesiastics lawiully 
orduned. ii. 297. 

is the head of both the comsionjuealih and 
the ChiLTch. ii. 297. _ 
the Christian sovereign cannot command 
his subjects to deny Christ, or ofTei him 
any contumely, ii. 315. iv. 174. 
the sovereign is not to be obeyed ii 
things contrary to Che will of God. iii 
584. li. 222, 299,315. iv. 174. 
in a Christian commonwealth, obedienc^e 
ia due to the sovereign in all thingE 
tpiritual and laiiforal. ii. 315, S17. 
definition of mmtwjii. iv. 123. 
when the sovereign power is not snch a^ 
affords security, Uie right of doing what 
seems good in his c 
with every man. iv. ) 
the sovereign power is no less absolute 
than WHS that of every man before 
monwealth. iv. 132. 
the hypothesis of a sovereign with power 
liatUed. iv. 132-4: — the device of n " 
feet iv 134. 

the device of sovereignty mixed of 
cracy, aratocracy^ and monarchy IV 
— such division takes avniy nothing of 
eimplo subioction, or if it docs, intra 
duces war. IV. 135 — every soi ereigntj is 
pureb/ democracy, anstocreoy, or monar' 
chy, bnt in its admitn9tratum each form 
may have place subordinate ibid, 
impunity, an ini^lhble mark of sove 
reignty, iv. 1 37 

the profit of the soierei^ and the sub 
ject always go together iv 162 u 127, 
128:^the profit and inLonicnieneo ap- 
pertuning tasDvcrcif>nty iv IGJ 
under a Christian sovereign no danger 
" ' ition from simple obedience to 



a Taws, why i 



186 - 

B the pomts of faith 
necessary to salvation ibid 
can in no case be snb|ect to any author 
ity ecclesiastical but that of Chnst him 
self iv. 19S: — the sovereign that has 
taken upon him the yoke of Christ, can- 
not lawfully cast it off ^ain. ibid. ;— iall 
sovereigns are immediate rulers of the 
Church under Christ, and all others sub- 
ordinate to them. iv. 199. 
axpreleaeei ofryhl set up to resist the 



V. 203. 



y.206. 



endeavotff the good of the people, iv. 2H. 
is bound to establish the reli^oD ha 
thinks be3t.iv. 214. 

his duty not to restrict nnnecessarilj the 
liberty of his subjects, iv. 215; — lo sot 
out laws of property, iv. 216: — to im- 
pose taxes equally, ibid, 
whatsoever be doeth, if not CMintrary to 
the law of nature, he doeth itjure djcfno. 
iv. 323. 

the distinction between his nalural and 
poiUic capacity, vi 149, I51-2:— the two 
capacities signify what. vi. 152. 
the ethics of subjects, aud of sovereigns, 
what. vi. 219. 

the sovereignty, from 1640 to 1659, in 
what hands it resided, vi. 407-8: — its 
circular motion throuEfh two usurpers 
from the late king to his sou. vi. 418. 
SowiNQ — no planting or sowing in ancient 

method, as it were by planting and sow- 
ing, i. 1-2. 
SPAOB—the conception of, bow gotten, i. 
93;. — what it is men call space, and for 
what, ibid.; — ^falsely defined by philoso- 
phers, ibid.;— and what thence inferred, 
ibid. 

detinitionof space, i. 94, 108: — space con- 
tiguoui and contimwl, what L 98. 
to imagine the bc^nning and end of 
space and time, is to limit them. i. 98 : — 
space and time finite and infinite polin- 
lially, what, i. 99:— of intioite space or 

one. i 99-100; — infioile divisibility of, 

what. i. 100. 

imaginary space and magnitude, how 

distinguished, i. 105. 

space full and empty, what. i. 107. 

lo think all space empty, why not so 

ridiculous, i. 523. 
Spares — how generated, L 455. 
^PAHTA — the sovereignly of, was not in 

the Kings, but in the Ephori, iii. 179. 
Species — the ubiquity of, ia, in the doc- 
trine of Che schools, the cause of sense. 

ui, 679:— the doctrine of species Linfife 

and mlcUigiile passing to and fro from tho 

object, worse than a paradox, and a plain 

impossibility, iv. 4. 
Sfectba — what by the Latins so called, iii. 

"14; — are phantasms, iv. 62: — called in- 
•rporeal bodiei, why. ibid, 
SpECTTLATiON — tho scopc of all speculatioB, 

the performing of some action, or thing 

to be done. i. 7. 

PBEca — words so connected as to be signs 

of thought, i, 15. 

divers kinds of speech from connexion 

of names, i. 29: — some signifying Lhe 



desires >ad aSeetdona of men. ibid. : 
insignificant speech, whaL i. 29-30; 
two Botis of. iii. !7 : — one, uacd by those 
that nndersland nolhine in some subtle 
matter, to make others beliere ihej un- 
deratand it-i. 30: — hardly any, that is 
not made np of soma Ladn or Greek 

in pfailoBophj, but one sort of speech 
useful, i 30;— what. ibid, 
oreatnres without speech, may fear the 
image of a nnm seen in a glass, but do 
not apprehend it as true or false, i. 36. 
all right reasoning owing to the right 
understanding of speech, i. 36. iii. 66.'i : — 



Mei 



lothei 



B. ibid, 
wherein speech is lilte the spider's weh. 



Lring creatures that have not the use of 
speech, whence it is manifest that they 
have no conception answering to a syllo- 
gism made of universal propositionB.i.50. 
insignificanC speech, a thing to be amend- 
ed in the Universities, iii. 3. 
what faculties of man proceed from the 
ini'ention of words and speech, iii. 16 ;— 
so improved by the help of speech, as to 
distinguish man from all other living 



the most noble and profitabli 
of all other, iii. 18: — without it amongst 
men neither oomtnonwealth nor society, 
ibid. :-~ils first author, God. ibid. — its 
general use, to transfer mental discourse 
into verbal, iii. 19. iv. SS : — for regisler- 
ing our own thoughts, ibid.: — and for 
manilesling our knowledge to others, iii. 
20. iv. 25: — its spednl uses, what. iii. 20: 
— its abuses, ibid. :— registeriug thoughts 
wrong, metaphors, deceiving, and griev- 
ing, ibid. 

serveth to the remembrance of cause and 
efl^t by the imposing of names and the 
connexion of them. iii. 20. 
where speech is not, there is neither 
truth nor falsehood, ill. 23. 
if speech is peculiar lo man, understand- 
ing is also. iii. S8. 

the forms of apeech by which the pas- 
sions are eipre8sed.iii.49: — the same not 
ecrtiun signs of the passions, why. iii. SO. 
inaigniticancy of, not only hides the truth, 
but also makes men think they have it 
when they have it not, iii. 686. 
cannot alone, witliont the help of many 
circumatiincea, signify our conceptions 
to others, ii. 27*; — its interpreters are 
what, ibid.: — in speech is to be con- 
sidered its dri/t, Bccasm, 
as well as the words, ii. 



the mind suggesteth hut tho first word, 
the rest follow habitually, iv. 2S. 
the use of speech, to beget in others the 
same cnnci-ndnnH tbat ne have in niir. 

the iuterpTotation of a man's speech be- 
longs to him to wliom it isaddressed.iT.TS. 
Sphere — the superfloies of any portion of 
a sphere is equal to a circle, whose radius 
is a straight tine from the pole of that 
portion to the circumference of its base. 
I. 265. 
will generate the four colours as well as 

Spider— speech like the spider's weh. i. 36 : 
— in what, ibid.: — spies resemble the 
spider's web. iL 170: — spiders hare art, 
prudence, jiolicy, nearly equal lo that of 

Spirit — the fountain of the animal spirili 
is the cavity of the brain or heart, i. 39|7 : 
^all the animal spirits received by the 
nerves, enter where, i. 403: — are vital 
spirits purified by the heart, and carried 
from it by the arteries, ibid.: — how 
affected by the vital motion, i. 407. 
the spirit of God, when said to be taken 
from Moses and given to the Seventy 
Elders, is not divided, iii. 66:— the Spirit 
of Gud in man, what it means in the 
Scriptures, ibid. 

an unclean spirit, a man'a spirit when 
producing unclean actions, iii. 66: — the 
unclean spirit, that Having goiie out of a 
man, and viandering through dry places, 
rotumeth to the same man with seven 
other spirits wprse than himself, explitin- 
ed. iii. 69. 
a man may put together the words ^ril 

answering to them. iii. 96: — attributed 
to God bv them that arrive at the know- 
ledge of him by their own meditntioD, 
; dogmatically, but piotuily, to honour 






the proper signification of tpirit in com- 
mon speech, a subtle invisible body, % 
ghost, or other idol of the brain, iii. 383. 
h. 309 : — the metaphorical significadons 
of, what. iii. 389. 

of God, in the Scriptures, 



s God h 



iself. i- 



what spirit meant, iii. I 
of God, signifies som 






3.384:— the spirit 

breath, iii. 383:^ BOmetitnefl extraordi- 
nary gifts of the imderslanding. lit 3 



— sometimeB, extraordinary affections, 
ibid.-. — sometimes, the gift of predictioD 
bj dresm or vision, iii. 385 ;— somednieH, 
life, ibid.: — sometimeB, anbordination lo 
authority, iii. 386: — sometinies, aerial 
bodies. liL 38 T. 
hov ire came to translate ipirit by ghoat. 

ipaiU, the sipiifioation of in the Scrip- 
tures, iii. 3B8. iv. 61-2; — signify the 
aaSeti of God, when. ibid. 
the signilication of, depends on that oF 



lOD acceptation of. is in 
the signification of a man's intention, 
mind, or disposition, iii. 421 :- — the spirit 
of God, wbich be took from Moses to 

S'va to the Seventy Elders, ibid. 
B [qririt of God dwelleth bodily 
Christ only. iii. 420, 422 :~left Saul and 
came apon David, how. iii. 422. 
men are to examine spirits, wheUu 
be of God or not. iii. 588. 
no text of Scripture implying that 



corporeal. Ibii 

aion by spirits and phnuuuoiB nu lui- 
pcdiment in tbe way to sa1vation.iii.643. 
in tbe Scriptures no spirits rjuvrporeal. 



man's body ever possessed by them. ibid. 
sfuritB have dimensions, and are real'' 
bodies, iii, S7S: — spirit is a body natun 
so subtle that it works not upon the 

senses, but fills space, iv. 60; — is f 

without colour, iv. 61. 
tpbit meorpnrttii, a name of more honour, 
and may with more piety be attributed 
to God. iii. G72i — the namo ipinl attri- 
buted to God signifies not any concep- 
tion, but only of our reverence, and 
desire to abstract fi-om him all corporal 
grossnesa. iv. 61. 

\he spirit of Rome walking by missio 
through the dry places of Cbina, Jap: 
and India, iii. TOO: — may return to tbe 
clean-swept bouso, and make ao 
worse than the beginning, ibid, 
spirits atrporeal and incorporeal, the! 
istenoe cannot be known by natural 
means only. iv. 61 : — spirits work no' 
upon the sense, therefore not conceptiblf 
ibid. 

have been acknowledged, and held for 
incorporeal by nil nations of the world. 



to be judged Ij && ScSmn^i 
the doctrine by the spirits, iv. 63. 
Sfibititil — the distinction of spiritual and 
temporal domioion has no place in the 
kingdom of God. iii. 105. 
the spiritual authority stands in the 
darkness of School distmctions and hard 
words, iii 317: — may sometimes destroy 

lepsy ih< 

jurisdicdon, whence, iii. 404. 
temporal and tpiritital^ two words brought 
in to make men see double and mistake 
their lawful sovereign, iii, 460;- — ^ the 
distinction is but words, iii. 574. 
how the subjects of all Christians became 
charmed with the words poaer ipiriluaL 
iii 689. _ 

the division of sovereign authority into 
eieU and tpiritxaL ii. 155. 
ipiriliud things, and (emporoF, what.il270. 
(empoj-o/ right, the determination ofjurf 
and nn/uil, of tbe means of peace aai de- 
fence, of all manner of doctrines in natv- 
Tol science. iL 271 : — gnritual ri^ht, the 
judgment of myitenes of failh. ibid. :^to 
deiino what is tpiritiml, what tengxrai, 
belongs to tenporo/ right, ibid, 
tho Judgment of iioth tpir^tial andtenpo- 
rol matters heIongs,ia Christian common- 
wealths, to the civil authority, ii. 297. 
the commands of God in Itmporal matters 
are the laws of the sovereign, in ^Hritual 
of the Church delivered by pastors law- 
fully ordained, ii. 315: — in a Christian 
commonwealth obedience is duo (o the 
sovereign in all things, ipirilual and lem- 
poraL ibid.:— in any other, obedience is 
due from a Christian subject in things 
iempora!, in things ipiritiHit he is to fol- 
' -< ithonty of some Christian 



Churcl 



ibid. 



the distinction of power ^tiritual and 

fempoml vi 171:— was made by Lao ni 

and Charlemagne. viL 77. 
Sponsok— what iii 152. 
SPONTiNEOirs — spontaneity means iRcm- 

liderate actian, or means nothing, iv. 275 : 

47 : — aelioDS whereof no cause could lie 
perceived, v. 93, 400; — as a general 
name, comprehends tbe actions of inani- 
mate things, ibid, ibid.: — in man and 
beast, answers to voluntioy. ibid, ibid.: 
— signifies only that which is done vo- 
luntarily, or without coacdon or compul- 

Sprino — is what. viL 33, lOB. 
Spt — is a minister of the commonwealth, 
but private, iii. 231 :— compared to 



n tha bodj natural, ibid: — tbo sub- 
ject that Uies seoredy uador the govern- 
mcnt of a conqupror, is liable to b< 
treated as a spy and an enemy of the 

OS Cho beama of the sun to Che bi 
Boul. it. 169 : — no lesB necessary to the 
preservation of the state than tiie rayt 
of light to the conservadon of maiL li. 
170. — may be compared to tbe spider'! 
veb. ibid. : — it is the duty of sovereign! 
to employ them. ti. 171. 

SUHFoaD — Justice, leaves ont heresy at 
a plea of the crown, because a plea of the 
milre. vi. 120, 

Star — why la a serene cold night, without 
of the fixed star 






other 



immense distance of the fixed st 
accounted incmlible. L 417 :— i 
lieved by all the learned, ibid. 
why they spnear redder and b 
the horizon than in mid-hearen. 



do uo less e 



a tbeii 



1.4E2. 



day than in the night. 

STAS-CRAJiBEa— the corporal punishments 
intiicted by it, justified by what statute, 
vi. 124: — it, and the High- Commission 
court put down. vi. 256. 

Statute — ^Stntnte-lnw, to what end or- 
dained, vi. 7, 8; — statutes ore what, and 
why to be obeyed- d 24:— all posidve 
laws ore statutes, ibid. 

Stephen — Ssint, was stoned, not by pre- 
tence of private zeal, but after a hearing 
before the High-priest, iii. 709. 

Stkvtnub — his opinion of Che equilibrium 
of fluids. viL 142. 

Steward — Lord Steward of England, vi.39. 

UTiy/ia, •myn^ — a mark made wilh a hot 
iron, vii.200:— their signilication.viLSBO. 

Stoics — maintained that oil crimes are 
equal, iii. 237. vi. 121. viL 353:— that all 
equally deserve the name of injustice, 
and that it is the same crime to kill 
a hen, as (o kill one's father, ibid, 
ibid. ;— taught in the Sloa, wherein the 
merehanls brought their goods to land, 
iii. G67 :- — were the followers of Zcno. iii. 
667. tL 98j— their disputes about /<rfe 
and Gonfu^ency. iv. 182: — cheir character. 
iv. 887-8: — the mutual hatred of tbo 
Stoics and Epicureans, iv. 38S: — their 
error con^sts, not in the opinion of fate, 
but in feigning of a false God. v. 245. 

Stouditi— natural folly, tbe eitremity of 

Stone — ^mode by the accretion of very 
hard particles within the earth, i. 479, 
505:— having no great coherence, ibid. : 
— break suddenly, why. L 480. 



they yiel 



CXCT , 

lod, stones &c., why being sCricken 
~ ~ vield an unei[ual and not ondurine 
1. i. 495: — yield no odour, why. i. 
501-2, 505. 

man's belief in the power (o turn it into 
bread, iii. 97. 

stones cast away by Che builder as un- 
prolitable and troublesome, iii. 139. 

oropyi}— what it is the Greeks so cnll.iv.*9. 

Straffohd — see Westwortu. 

Study, stupor — what i. 395. 

Stcpidity — slowness of imapnBtIon.iii.56. 

SuAHEZ— Che title of his 6th chapter of tho 
conconraet motion^ taiii help of God. iii. 70: 
— he and the Schoolmen will never gain 
the multitude, because not understood 
by them. iv. 330: — his interpretation of 
the CciC of Scripture relating Co tbe send- 
ing of Joseph into EgypC.v. 10-11 ; — his 
conclusion, that man wjtti aad Godata- 
cimaithha will V. IS, 37: — his writings 
admired by what two sorts of men.vl 1 85. 

Subject — of a proposition, what i. 30, Dl. 
a body, in respect of any accident, is 
called the tid^eet. L 117. 
the duty whiub earthly kings require of 
their subjects. Caught by ivhaC religion, 
iii. 99 : — Che duCy of Chem Chat have 
yielded Chemselves subjects in the king- 
dom of God, contained in what, ibid. 
every man in the commonwealch except 
Che sovereign, iii. 15B.ii.70. iv.l23,lS7-S. 
che subjects of a monarch cannot without 
hia leave return Co Che confusion of a 
disuntCed mulcitnde. iii. I60i— nor Crans- 
fer their person Co another man. ibid. : — 
are not freed from subjection on pretence 
of breach of covenant on the part of the 
sovereign, iii. 161. 

every subject tbe author of all the actions 
of the sovereign instituted, iii. 163: — 
cannot accuse ue sovereign of injustice. 

have no protection against each other 
without decision of controversies.iii. 1 65. 
Che subjects in the presence of the sove- 
reign are without any honour at all, iii. 
169: — shine in his presence no more 
than Che stars in the presence of the 
sun. ibid. 

tbe objection, that Ihe condition of sub- 
jects obnoxious to the lusts and irregular 
passions of a sovereign with unlimited 
power, is very miserable, answered, iii, 
169-70, 

the unwillingness of the subjects lo con- 
tribute to their own defence, obliges the 
government to draw from Chem in time 
of peace, that there may be means aC 
• hand for any emergent ocoaaon, iii, 170. 
the riches, power, and honour of a 
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e onl; bant those of his aub- 



e arising from the in- 
fancy &c., o( a monu^ch, proceeds from 
the ambilionofthe subjects. iiL 176, 177. 
thut which the reprcsonta^ve dolh sa 
BCtor, every one of the subjects doch as 
author, ili. 181. 

the liberty of subjects, is in relaCii 
what bonds. iiL 199: — coDsiats in what, 
ibid. 

may be put to death by command of thi 
soTereign power, without wrong done by 
either. liL 300. 

whM thiugB a sulpect, Chough command- 
ed by the sovereign, may refiise to do 
iiL2U3:— his obligation to execute ot 
the sovereign's command any dangerous 
or dishonourable office, depends on the 
end of his submission, iii. 204-5; — if the 
refusal to obey fruslratea not the end for 
which sovereignty was ordained, tin ' 
has liberty to refiisc. iii. 20S. 
his oblij/ation and liicrfy , both lie in the 
act of his submissiou. iii. £U3:^to be di 
rived from the end of the ingdtuCion i 
sovereigDty, peace and security, ibid.: — 
has liberty io all things, the right 
whereof camiot by covenant be trans- 
ferred, iii. 204. 

his greatest liberty depends on tlie si- 
lence of the law. iii. 306. 
if the subject bare a controversy with 
the sovereign of any right or service re- 

Juired of him, grounded on some prece- 
eol law, he may sue, how. iii. S07. ii. SS. 

his oblieation to the sovereign lasts so 
long OD^ as the sovereign is able to pro- 
tect him. iii 208, 703 -4. a. 107. iv. 14S : 
— Cakeo prisoner of war, or his person oi 
life being within the guards of the enemy, 
bath liberty to become the subject of him 
that Iflok him, ui. 208, 703:— if held in 
bonds, or not tmsted with bis liberty, 
may, if he can, escape, iii. 206. 
if the sovereign relinquish the sove- 
reignty for him and hie heirs, his auh- 
jecta return to the absolute liberty of na- 
ture, iii 203. ii. 107. iv. 147 :— soi? he die 
without known kindred, and without 
declaration of his heir, ibid- ibid. ibid, 
if banished, he ia no subject during ban- 
ishment, iii. 20S. ii. 107 -B- iv. 148 :— if he 
enter the dominiona of another by leave 
of his own sovereign, he remauia h-- 
subject by contract between the aot 
reigns, iii. 209. 

if the sovereign become subject to a vi 
lor, his subjects are (eleased from thi 
obligation, iii. a09; — become subjects of 



the sobjectis the author of all commands 
of the sovereign, iii. 213, 21-% 23S. 
leagues of subjects savour of unlawful 
design, iii. 222; — therefore unlawful, iii, 
223 ; — are coraiuonly ca]ied/aciiinii, ibid, 
how fiir bound to obedience to a public 
minister having general administration 
of the whole kingdom, iii, 227:-^ow 
far, when of a part or province only. ib. 
hia property in his land consists in tho 
right ot eieluding all other subjects, iii. 
235, 313. ii. 84, 111, 157- iv- 207;— not 
his sovereign, ibid- ibid. 319, 3< 
lll,157-iv.a07. 



will of every subject to be reputed void. 



every man is bound to take notice of the 
laws to which he is subjeoL iii- 342. i 
every subject bos covenanted to obey the- 
civil law, either one with another in 
making a rejiresentativc, or with the re- 
presentative one by one when subdued 
' the sword, iii. 264. 
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bytl; 
if h£ 

hims . , 

bound to obey for such the command ot 
the commonwealtb- ii- 274: — in all thinga 
not contrary to tbe law of nature. iiL 275. 
refusing at the command of the sovereign 
to do any thing contrary to a liberty 

fronted b^ the sovereign, if such liberty 
e inconsistent with the sovereign power, 
is guilty of a a.a. iiL 2S9 : — not only dis- 
obeying, but also resisting a public mi- 
nister, IS g^lty of a crime, ibid. 
Che subject that by &ct or word denies 
the authority of the repreaenlative of the 
commonweaJlh, may lawfully be made to 
suffer whatsoever Che representative will. 
iii, 300: — as on enemy to the commoni- 
wealth, iii 301, 305. 
ail men, not subjects, are enemies, or 
have ceased to be so by covenant, iii, 
305 : — vengeance is lawfully extended to 
the third and fourth generation of the 
subjects that deny the authority of the 
commonwealth established, why. ibid. 
benetitB bestowed by the sovereign on a 
subject, through fear of his power to 
hurt the commonwealth, encourage not 
to obedience, but to further extortion, 
iii. 30e, 338. 
sutyecis are maiutained against (huT 



a oommonweBllhs. 



to be subject tu LtWB, ia to be 
tbe commonweBlth, that is lo 
reign. iiL 312. 
tbat the subjects in a popular 



^ttenfrom the Greek and Latin author 
lii. 315. 

no subject eau obey two mastera. iij. 316. 
the popularity of poteut subjects, its ef- 
fecta upon the commonwealth likened 
to those of witchcraft, iii. 330 : — is mare 
dangerous in a popular gorernment, than 
'" a monarchy. ''■"' 



lhe< 



wealth if 



n then 



: libert] 



protect himsprf as he may think 
ibid. ; — the obligation of the subject may 
be extinguished, thongh the right of thi 
sovereign cannot, iii. 3ZS. 
the sovereign cares not for individual 
aubjeets, otherwise than lo give protec- 
tion when they complain of injury, iii. 



Eubjects u 



light to love 
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326: — nor la desire change by reas 
the prosperity of other forms of govern- 
ment, ibid. : — nor from admiration of the 
virtue of any man or aasembljrof nx 
yield them any obedienoe due k 
sovereign only. iiL 327: — nor to speak 
iU of the sovereign, or dispute his power, 
iii. 328. 

subjects ottea seduced from their loyalty 
by preachers, tji proclaim marriage wit'' 
popular men in,^ie ecckiue. iii. 327. 
certain dmea to be set apart for the ii 
struction of the subjects, iii. 323. 
sabjecta are to be (aught justice, iii. 32 
— and that intentions to do unjust acts. 



injus 



i. 33«. 



their inequality proceeds from the 
reign power, iii. 333 ;— baa no place 
presence, ibid. 

are restrained by good laws, not from all 
voluntary acts, but from such only i 
hurtful to themselves, iii, 335. 
are weak, whose sovereign wants power 
to rule them at his will iii. 33G. 
the soothing of the subjects in 
irremediable grievances by embarraased 
men, a sign of one expecting benefit 
trum public troubles, iii. 339. 
the informations and complaints of sub- 
jects, when they demand nothing incoB- 
sistenl with the essential rights of sove- 



owo to their sovereigns simple obedience 
in all things not inconsistent with the 
laws of God, iii. 343. 



ibid. 

ia to obey God, when he speaks to him, 
before any earthly potentate, iii. 3G6: — 
can know when or what God hath said, 
only by that natural reason which leads 
him to obey his sovereign, ibid, 
every subject in the kingdom of God, 
shall have dominion over sin, without 

Erejndiee to the sovereign, iii. 397. 
ow he is to discern between true and 
false prophets, iii. 42fi: — ia to consult 
the Boiereign prophet concerning the 



-ispecting the Seventy Elders, iii. 426-7.1 
— the duty of the subject as to consult- 
ing the sovereign respecting the truth of 
seeming miractes. iii. 435-6: — and what 
he ia to do thereupon, ibid. : — if the sova- 
reign say that a miracle is done, the sub- 
ject is not lo contradict it. iii. 436. 
in the iot^rpretation of the Scriptures 
must not transgress the bounds set by 
his sovereign, iii. 467: — is not to pretend 
to prophecy or to the spirit in opposition 
to the doctrine established by God's 
lieutenant, iii. 468. 

whatever is done hy the aubiect in obe- 
dience to his sovereign, not m order to 
bis own mind but to the laws of his 
country, is not his act, but of his sove- 
reign, lii. 493-4, S64, 652. u. 224, 249, 
is bound by the law of nature to be when 
required in the company and presence 
of his sovereign, iii. SOfi-7; — cannot go 
out of bis dominions without leave. ^ 



if they lolerai 



t their king, whatso- 
b, though it concern 
religion, do violate their fdtb, contrary 
to the divine law. iii. 379. 
of the danger to religion from tolerating 
a heathen or erring prince, the subject 
is no competent judge, iii. 6S1. 
the subject believing some false oonse- 
quence from this article, Jem ii (^iriit, 
commanded to be taughtby his Christian 
kin^, shall be saved, iii. 600-601:— if 
forbidden by his sovereign to profess any 



of hia opinions, csn on no just ground 
disobej-.iii. 601 ;— the aubjecl tbnt resist- 
eth hia infide! sorereign, sitinoth againEt 
the laws of God ibid. : — nnd rejeocs the 
counsel of the apostles, ibid, 
every subject has the same license that 
NaarosD had. iiu «3, 494, 601. 
if he endangers himself for his faith ho 
must expect bis reward in heavon, and 
not complain, much lees make nar apon 
bia sovereign, iii. 601. 
no infidel king so unreasonable as to put 
to death a Christian subject that thinks 
himself bound to obey his laws, ill SOS. 
mist raised in the minds of suhjects hy 
the repugnancy between the pohtical de- 
signs of the pope and other Christian 
pnnces, that they know not tbeic lawful 
prince from an intruding stranger, iii. 
607 i — in this darkness of mind are made 
to fight against each other, iii. GOS. 
the school doctrines of leparaled caencea, 
serve Co lessen the dependence of the 
subject on his sovereign, iii. 675. 
ou^t to thing himself bound to simple 
obedience to his sovereign, iii 691. 
at what time Che subject becomes obliged 
to the conqneror, men not yet sufficiently 
taught by the civil wars. iii. 703 : — be- 
comes subject to the conqueror, when 
having liberty to submit, he consenla, 
by express words or other sufficient sign, 
tobeliis subject, ibid. iv. 422: — (he sub- 
mission or composition of the subject, is 
not an assistance, but rather a detriment 
to the enemy, when. iii. 701: — if tho snb- 
iect has also the obligation of a soldier, 
he hath not liberty to submit till when, 
ilud.:— is bound to be true to the con- 
queror, ibid. ii. 107 1 — the subject that 
hvea openly under the protection of the 
conqueror, is understood to submit him- 
self to his government, iii. 705. 
the dirty and liberty of subjects grounded 
on the koowTi natural inclinations of 
mankind, and the articles of tho law of 

before moral philosophy discussed, sub- 
jects measured juflt and HTijust not by pri- 
vate opinion, but by the laws. ii. preC : — 
reverenced sovereign power as a visible 
divinity, ibid. : — could not hut desire the 
preservation of ihiit by which they are 
preserved. ibid. 

in the search into the rights and duties 
of subjects, they must be considered ai 
if dissolved, ii. prcf. 

" ' ip to the sovereigr 

Hiag, why. 



power only his right of n 



subjects dispute not the absolute power 
of a popular commonwealth, ii. SO, n. 
the will of the subject is comprehended 
in the wiU of the cum mon wealth, ii. 83: 
— that is of the sovereign, ihid. 
the right of the subject to sue the sove- 
reign belongs Dot to civil right, but to 
natural equity, ii, S4.5: — the sovereign 
is the judge of the controverBy, ii. 86 ; — 
in it, the question is not what tight the 
subject has, but what according to the 
laws declared is the leilt of the sovereicn, 
ibid. n. 

if the commonwealth require money of 
a subject as t/ibuie, the subject has no 
action, if as drbl, then he has a right of 
action, why. ibid. 

the covenant of every subject with ere^ 
subject in instituting the commonwealth, 
cannot be dissolved without the consent 
of everv single subject, ii. 90. 
the subject is held by a twofold obliea- 
tion, one to each fellow citixen, another 
ta the sovereign, ii 91-2. 
subjects sometimes allowed by the so- 
vereign to elect a smaller number to 
speak for them. ii. 90-91 : — such are not 
elected to dispute his right, ii 91: — the 
voices of a few subjects, how taken for 
the consent of the wholo commonwealth. 

the subjects, how many soever, cannot 

lawfully depose the sovereign without 

his own consent, ii. 92. 

his liberty not advanced bj a vaxed mo* 

Ttarchy. iL 96. 

refusing obedience to the sovereign, ii 

isjurioui to Bach fellow-subject, and to 

the sovereign, ii. 101. 

he that is freed from subjection, whether 

lervaat, ion, or coiimy, is understood to 

promise those exterior signs of honour 

yielded by inferiors to their superiors. 



I 
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means necessary to the , 
life and health, ii. 121. 
free subjects have what privilege above 
servants, ii. 121, iv. 157-B: — the sul^ect 
differs from the servant in that he serves 
the commonwealth only, the servant 
serves his fellow-au^ect also. ibid. ibid, 
the inconvenience of'^ impoverished sub- 
jects, is as much that oftherulerasof the 
subjects, ii. 128 :— public treasures can 
be no grievance to private Bld)jects. ibid. 
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INDEX. 

ih«r condition best, when they are the 
inheritance of the ruler, ii. I4B : — no cx- 
Hinple readiJy to be found of a sul^ect. 
witbDut default of his own, despoiled of 
bis life or goods, through the sole licen- 
tJOQSDesa in his sovereign, ibid, 
that the subject owes to his soTereign 
simple odedteoce, proved from Scripture. 
ii 146-9: — that a subject sins in obeying 
his sovereign in what seems to him un- 
just, seditious doctrine. iL 1S2. 
subjects measure justice, not by the civil 
laws, but by the doctrines of whom. ii. 
155 ; — through soperstitioas fear dare 
not obey their rulers, ibid.: — and fall 
into that they most fear, ibid, 
the Gtrength of the subjects is that of 



stitiiled for the sake, not of itself, bet of 
the Bubjeels. ibid. 

the rcnr kinds of benefit receiied bj 
mbjects. ii- 169. 

ou^t t« contribnte to the public bur- 
thens according to what be consumes, not 
according to what he poascasea. ii. 17*. 
a stiff-necked subject must sometimes be 
flattered for bis power, as a fiery horse 
is stroked for his fierceness, ii. 175;— aa 
the rider of the one, so the ruler of the 
other is in danger of being unseated, ib. 
to enable subjects to grow rich, the two 

the liberty of subjects compared to that 
of water. iL 178. 

subjects covenant to obey the civil laws, 
iu the very constitution of government. 
u. 190. 

is bound to know in whom is the sove- 
reignty, ii. 191-2; — tbia known to him, 
how. ii. 192. 

sabieots sin, in the natural kingdom of 
God, bow. u. 235. 

ill subjects. Christian as well aa others, 
must take the rules of jt£i( and wijtai 
fhim their sovereign, ii. 265. 
nniversally is to call notbing mmder, 
adiHtery, thefi, but what is done contrary 
to the civil laws. ii. 267. 
subjects that believe themselves bonnd 
by any foreign authority in doctrines 
necessary to salvation, do not constitute 
a commonwealth. iL 294: — are the sub- 
jects of that foreign power. 
Christian aubjecls are not to risist their 
sovereign in things contrary to the will 
of God, but to go to Christ by marty 
dom. ii. SIS. 



absolate subjection, onl 
slavery, iv. 134. 
the subjection of subjf 
that of se ■ ■ 



of hatred called 
:ts is as absolule 



the profit of the sovereign and the subject 
always go together, iv, 162. 
to a subject, the iDconveniences of go- 
vernment ore none at all. iv. 163 ;-'Buf- 
fers no grievance in meuniandfuiini, why. 
iv. 164.9. 

all subjects are in commonwealths in the 
nature of children and servants, iv. 173. 
cannot he compelled to renounce the 
points of faith necessary to salvation, iv. 
186: — in other points is commanded by 
Ihe law taught by Christ, to conform his 
actions, ibid. 

the Christian subject has snfBcicntly dis- 
charged his covenant of obedience to an 
infidel sovereign by laying down his liib 
rather thsn obey his commands in funda- 
mental points of faith, iv. 18S. 
Christian subjects that deny obedience 
._ .i._.- -^_ — j__ preleDCB that 



. has given the sovereignty to 



ChriE 

contraiy to the ci 
dimno. IV. 223. 
when the battle is lost and the subject 
at the enemy's mercy, it is not unlawful 
to receive quarter with condiUon of obe- 
dience, iv, 423;— and that condition it is 
not lawful to break, ibid, 
the e&im of subjects and sovermgns, how 
distinguished, vi. 219. 
princes oblig^ to bu^ with preferment 
the obedience of their subjects, are or 
soon will be in a weak condition, vi. 254. 
the duty that a subject owes a sovereiga 
is a sinence, built on sure and clear prin- 
ciples, to be learned by deep and carefiil 
study. vL362. 
hirnsTANCE; — tdnlract subMtanea, a^arattdei' 
ttnca &c, insigniScant words from what 
founl4iin sprung. L 34: — not heard of 
amongst such nations aa do not use the 
copula a. ibid. 
mavitenal luAitoncei, words absurd, not 

tubitimce and body signify the same thing, 
in what oocepladon of Uie word. iii. 38 1 1 
— nbetance mcorporeal, words which de- 
stroy each other, ibid.: — ocrinf substances 
in common language not taken for hodia. 
ibid.; — are called minti. iii. 382. 
demons held by the Gentiles to be lui- 



cc 

iU BigniRcaUon. iv. 30S :— in Greek, what, 
ibid; — in what souse God is the isbilt 
of all ihe ivortd. ibid. : — and wherein ho 
differs fmm other aubstiincos. ibid 
enfia, tubjeeCa, mbttanlitej what. iv. 

Si;ccB88 — good success, is power, ii 

SiTOcEsetON — the right of, in ooi 

weolCbs, 19 an artinciol eternity of life. 
iii. 180 :— the quealion of the ri^ght of, 
does not arise in a democraoy. iii. '^^ 
ii. 122: — has most difficulty in a mo 
cbj. ibid. ibid. 

in dominion patemid, proceeds as in 
nirchy. iiL JBB. ii. 125. 

SiTFFEB — to do and to nffer, is to move 
be moved, i. 3M. 

Suit — the cause of the multitude of a 
Yi.45. 

Sun — nhat it is men call the sun. i. T. 
whether any apparent magnitudi 
aplendouT be in the sun or not, how to 
be determined. L 76. 
the byi>othesis of bis simple circular 



motion. L 427: — the cause of the a: 



the earth in its reTolution being kept 
parRllei to itself. L 43Si— has two mi 
tiona, the one simple circular, the othi 
circular about its own centre, ibid: — tli 
hvpothesie of thesimpledrcularmodoi , 
wnv probable, i. 439: — more probable 
and more consistent than that of two 
motions of the earth, one in the ecliptic, 
the other about its own axis the contrary 

in the time of the sun's apparent motl 

in the summer arc, there arc how mn 

days. L 43!:^in the winter arc, hi 

many. ibid. 

the earth is nearer to the sun in win 

than in summer, why. i. 43.S. 

the sun is in its peiigieum iu winter, iu 

apojiEHm iu summer, i. 4-14 ; — whether 

apogieum and perigteum are moved 

the same order and with the enme ve 

city as the equinoctial points are movi 

i. 443. 

has a greater power of elevating wati 

than the moon. L 440. 

tbo cause of bis light, what. L 44S:- 

accompanied with the generation of boat, 

ibid.: — the cause of his heat, what. i. 

449-50. 

how by his simple circular motion he 

oauses the parts of the air to change 

places, i. 449. vii.97: — and causes the 

clouds, i. 450, 46S. 

(he Bun-boam nothing bnt the way in 

which motion is propagated. L 4S2. 

why he appears greater and more yellow 

in the horizon than in mid-heaveu.i.462. 

why it is cold at sun-rise and sun-set. i. 



472 :— how b^ his acUon npon the air he 
forms ice. ibid. 

bv his simple circular motion causes the 
clouds to descend as well as aaceDd.i.182. 
the phenomenon of two auna seen at 
once, accounted for by frozen clouds, 
i. 4B3. I 

by his simple motion congregates homo* I 
goneoua, and dissipates heterogeneona 
things, i, 510. 

obscureth the light of the stars, as the 
object present obscureth the imprasaion 
made by the object removed, iii. S. 
gazing upon the sun leaves an image of 
the sun before the eyes for a long time 
after, iii. 6. 

the reflection of the sun in water and 
mirrors, a sufhcient proof that cnhur and 
image are seen where the thing seen is 

the sun worketh by no other ways l^an 
Are. iv. 7:— is the fountain of light, ibui. 
if anything came out of the sun, we at 
this day b»d had no son. vii, 32 : — repels 
the air every nay, by what motion, vii. 
97: — how to find what part of a circle 
the sun's diameter subtends in the eclip- 
lic. vii. 107. 

the sun, earth, and planets, are so many 
bodies of the army of the Almighty, 
commanded by his glorious ofiicer Ibe 

SUFEHFiciES— how made, i 70, 71, 111. 
are exposed by motion, i. 140:— by ap- 

Siisition. ibid,:— and by section, ibid, 
cfinition of a plane superficies, i. 197: 
— of plane and curved saperflcies, the 
same comparisons may be as of straight 



any 



!e points i 
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of tbe whole body, less than that of its 
parts, i. 506. 
SuPEBNATDRAl.— as in natural things men 
require natural sigins and arguments, so 
in supernatural things they require au- 
peroBtural signs before they consent in- 
wardly and from their hearts. iiL 107, 
DPEBSTiTioN — fear of power iuvistble, 
feigned by themind.iii.4S: — or imagined 
from tales not publicly allowed, ibid, 
the worshipping or fearing of power 



ido. 



invisible otherwise than other n 

iii. 93. 

engenders crime, how. iu, 2S6. 

is the fear of things invisible, wben 

severed from right reason, ii. 227, iv. 292 : 



hard to avoid without the special help of 
God. ibid.:— Bupersdtion proceeds from 
fear without right reason, ibid. iT.'S92. 



Strpai — qsodiapra aoa, nihU ad?iD(. ii. 214. 

Sono — thnt which cnn not be Bpuken.vii.32 7. 

SUBETIES — whaL iii. 152. 

SyBlL^ — of the Sybil's propheoiea some 
Iwoks in reputnliou in tb» time of the 
Roman Republic, iii. 102: — those now 
extant, apparently a fiction, ibid. 

SvLtA — iii. 282, 310:— under bim, the 
aeDBle usurped upon the peaple. \i. 151. 

SniooiSM^tne Bi ' ■ ■ -' 
of philoi 

no syllogism from propoaitiona that hai 
not a eommon tenn- 1. 4S ; — in n syllc 
pam, there can be but threr * ■ ' 



e second step in the progress 









not in the premises, i. 45. 

major, minor, and middle term, what. 

45-6: — the middle term must be detei 

mined in both propositians to one an 

the same thing, i. 46. 

the proposition which has the middle 

term for its subject, must be universal 

or singular, not particular or indelimle. 
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sitions into one sum. i. 48 ; — as a propo- 
sition is the addition of two, so a sytlo- 
Rsmia the addition of three names, i. 48. 
the figure of ayUogiam, what i. 48: — 
distinguished by the diverse position of 
the middle term, ibid.i — direct figure, 
what and why so called, ibid.: — distin- 
guished into four modea, varied by quan- 
tity and quality, ibid.; — of which two 
only of use in philosophy, i. 49 , 
thoughts nnawering Co a direct syllogism, 
how the; proceed, i. 49. 
first indirect fi^ire, bow made. i. 50-52: 
— to convert the direct into the first indi- 
rect figure, the major term must be 
negative, i. 5 1 : — the mode made by Ibis 
conversion, why useless. L 51-2. 
second indirect figure, how made, i 52; 
— why useless. ibQ. 

third indirect figure, how made. L 52-3. 
figuroB, if Dumbeced by the diver"" -■*■'- 



four. ibid. 

in every figure many modes, bat most of 

them useless, i. 53. 

categoiical and hypotlii'tical syllogisms, 

are equivalent, i. 54. 

how a syllogiifm is said to be faulty in 

the matter, and bow in the/orm of it. L 57. 

VOL. XI. 



from 

Hyllog^am the first pace towards philoso- 
phy. L 64. 

syllogism called a demonstration, when. 
i. 86:— in all ayllogisms, the premises 
must be demonstrated from the firat 
definitions. L 87. | 

signilies the summing up of the conse- 
qoences of one saying to another. iiL 2S. 
aiiiXoyiliaSai — to compute, reason, or 

BvLVESTGB — Fope in tbe time of Conslan- 
line. vi, 177. 

Sthbols— poor, unhandsome, though ne- 
cessary scalfolda of demonstration. viL 
248: — ought no more to appear in public, 
than the most deformed necessary bnsi- 
ness done by a man in his chamber, ibid.: 
—their utiuty. vii. 329: — used by Uie 
anoienls, for what. vii. 330. 

SvNAGOGiJEH — of tbc Jsws, wsrc puhlio 
schools, iii. GG8; — in what cities held. lb. 

SiirrHEBis— method of, whaL L ( 
when used. i. G8. 
whatis syntheEiE,and howitdiflera&om j 
analysis, i. 310: —is reasoning from the 
first causes of the conatrucUon till we 
come to the thing conatruoted or gene- 
rated.!. 312. 
'pi-flios — a hoarse aound. i. 489. 

SiBTEH — in any number of men joined in 
one interest or one buaineas. iii. 210: — 
are rignlar and irregviitr. ibid. : — regular, 
where one man or assembly is represent- 
ative of the whole, ibid. : — are indtpeik. 
denl, and difieiidenl or iiJiject. ibid, 
subject or subordinale, are political and 
private, iii 210:— political, those made by 
the authority of the sovereign, ibid. : — 
private, those made nithout that author- 



commonwealth, all others unlawful, iii. 

irregular consist only in concourse of 
people, iii. 211;— are lawful and unlaw- 
ful, when. ibid. 

in systems political, the power of the re- 
presentative is always limited by the 
sovereign, iii. 211: — to give leave to a 
system poli^cal to have a representative 
(o all int«Dta and purposes, were to aban- 
don to it so much of the government of 
the commonwealth, ibid, 
the powers of a system politic are limited 
by Uicir letters from the sovereign, and 
by the laws of the commonwealth, iii 
211:^tlieir letters must be patent and 
sealed, why. iii 312. 

C C 



whatsooTCT is done by the represenlatire 
of a system poUtip, if one man, not war- 
ranted by his letters or the law, ia his 
own act. lii. 2 1 2 :— whatsoever actinrding 
to thcae, is the act of each member, ibid.; 
— if tlie representative be an aBsemlily.a 
decree not warranted by their tetters or 
tile law, is tbe act of tbe assemblj, and 
of every one voting for it, ibid. : — but not 
of any vodng against it, or absent, iii. 
213. 

oF a system the capital panisbment is 
disaolntion. iii. 213. 

the representative of, cannot represent 
any one in things unlawful, iii. 213, 
money borrowed bj the person of a sya 
tern politic, if one mnn, is tbe debt of the 
represenlalive. iii. 213: — if the person be 
an asseroblj, they only that voted 
responsible for the debt. iiL 214^— if 
debt be ID one of the assembiy, the cc 
mon stock only is liable, ibid, 
protestation against tbe decrees of the 
representative of bodies pohtic, soi 
times not only lawful, but necessary. 



SvsTOLB Aim T>iAeToi.E — of the heart, cau- 
ses the circulation of the blood, vii. 130. 
tvEABiNG^curaing, and the like, do not 
wgnify as speeob, but as tbe actions of a 
tongue accustomed, iii. SO: — swearing 
by power invisible, one part of tbe wor- 

sweoring by God nnnecessarily, is but 
proikning his name.iii. 130:^ — by other 
things in common disconrse, an impious 
ouatom gotten by too mucb vehemence 
of talking, ibid. 

swearing by God, a part of divine wor- 
ship. iiL 3A3: — by none but him, is a 
sign natural of honour, ibid, 
the definition of. ii. 27. 
SwmmNG — the action of, wbat vii. IS. 
Sword — without the sword, covenants 
e no security, iii. 154, 162; — the 
ird of JQBlice, what ii. 75. iv. 130: — 
fers snpremepower.ibid,:— the sword 
hat. ii. 76. iv. ISO:— belongs to 



aysten 



c ordained, a 






i. 217. 



a body politic for trade, 
presenlalive is wliat iii. 217. 
a body politic of merchants, is a double 
monopoly, why. iii. 218 : — would be ] 
fitable 10 ^e commonwealtb, if their 
nopoly of the home market were i 
Iished.iii.219:— the end of such a body, 
is tbe parlicalBr gain of eacb member 
ibid. I— each member is liable for thi 
debts of the repreaentatise. iii. !20i — if 






member, then the cc 



1 stock is liable, ibid.:- 
posed by the commonwealtb, 
each member in proportion to his share, 
ibid.: — a mulct, IB payable by those by 
whose votes the unlawful act was decreed, 
itiid.: — member may be sued at law by 
tbe body, but by the authority of the 
commonwealth, ibid, 
bodies politic cbosen by great towns, &c., 
at tbe command of the sovereign, to in- 
form and advise him. iii. 221. 
private systems, lawful and regular, 
what iii. 2ai:^regn]ar but unlawfiil, 
what iii 222:— irregular systems be- 
come lawful and onlawful, when. ibid. 
Hyslems lawful, resemble the muiclcs ol 
tbe human body.iii. i25: — imlawful, the 
■rent, iilei, and opuiftnii. ibid. 



the so 



1. ibid, il 



that e 



by the power of another, has not 
the sword, but that other, ii. 76:— tbo 
hand which holds the sn-ord, no less to 
be auslaioed, than that by which each 
man procures bis private fortune, ii 159. 
wuariEiic— iv. 307. 



Tangent— definition of tangent lines. L 

163, 
Takhdjh — driven out of Home irora what 

TahTAbdb — the plaoeof men destroyed by 
God in an extraordinary manner from 
off the face of the earth, iii. 445 ; — Vir- 
gil's description of it ibid. 

Taste — the proper organ of, wbat. L 404, 
506: — the phantasm made by, is savour, 
i. 40S: — the objects of, are not savour 
&c., hut tbe bodies whence savour &c., 
proceed. ibid. 

no taste but of things contiguous, i. 606 : 
— moves the stumacb as well as the 
brain, ibid.; — the cause why. ibid,; — 
effluvia not concerned in taste, whence 
manifest, ibid, 

the variety of tastes how lo be accounted 
for by conjecture from tbe figure and 
motion of ine parts of the objects.! 507. 
is produced by the immediate pressure 
of tbe organ by the object, iii. 2. 
of the same thing, not the same to every 
man. iv. 8i — therefore not in the thing 
Lasted, but in tbe man. ibid. 



62. 

the equal imposilion of, appertains to 
justice, iii. 333. it. 2l6:~depead9 on 
nhaC. ibid. 334. 

are the nages due to them thnt defend 
private men in their trades and callings. 

the taxea paid to the clergy by tbe peo- 
ple, k lentil of their revenues, are double 
to that exacted br a Itiag of Athens 
deemed a tvrant, iii. 608. 
how men anall be leaa grieved with iJiose 
iiecesaary for their peaca and defence, 
iii. 713. li. 173: — are but the reward of 
them that vralch ia arms, that the la- 
bours of the rest ma; not be molested b; 
the invasion of enemies, ii. 159: — are not 
sufficient tor sudden defence of the stale 
with arms. ii. 171. 

ineD are more grieved with the Ineqoal- 
itr.tban tlie real weight of taxes, ii. 173. 
taxes are the price paid for peace, ii. 173. 
iv. 164, 216:— the equal impositioo of, a 
part of the duty of sovereigns, ii, 173. iv. 
S16; — consists in taxation according to 
what a man consumes, not according to 
what he possesses. iL 174. is. 217; — are in 
all BlaWs, whether numarcfiy, ariiiocracy, 
or dcMBcraey, levied by the sovereign 
power, iv. 165. vi 20. 
I^at taxes the cauee of great scditiona. 
iv. 201. 



man people. vL 21. 
Teacbrjo— what it is. i. SO. is. 71. 

they that have authoritT to teach the 
people, are public ministers, why. iii. 
a2S: — 'the sovereign only has immediate 
authority from God to teacb. ibid. 551, 

false teachers make men prone to violate 
the laws, ho IV. iii. 282. 
to teach that Jeiui ia Christ, what it is. 
iii. 498. 

the teacher cannot accuse his disciple of 
injustice, iii. 508. 

not the power of the teacher, but tbe 
laith of the hearer, caused the first 
Chriadans to receive for irne the wri- 
tings of tbe apostles, iii. 517. 
if a stranger has authority to appoint 
teachers, It is given to him by the sove- 
reign in whose dominion be leaches, iii. 
539-40. 

he that believes his lawful teacher, teacb- 
le false consequence from this ar- 
■« Christ, shall be Saved, iii. 



601. 



ihe power of teaching impropriated by 

the Roman Church, when left free by 

the laws. iii. 685. 

of teaching accurately, the infailiblt sign 

is what. iv. 71:— the difference between 

it aad ptriuading. iv. 73. 

Dot reading, but judgment, enables one 

roan to leach another, vii. 399. 

Telesimds — Fuiititis, his encounter with 
Sylift. ii. dedic, : — bis saying, tliat Rome 
must be destroyed, as the forest that 
lodged the wolves and depredators of 
liberty, ibid. 

Tehferance — is a Taw of nature, ii. 44. 
iii. 144:— is a habit of abstinence from 
b artful things, iv. 110. 

Tbbiporai. — and ghnslb/, a distincdon in- 
significant, iii. 316. 

lemporal and ipiriluai, two words brought 
iu to mako men see double and mistake 
their lawful sovereign. iiL 460. 

TEMi.ST — hy mUitary service, vi. ISS, 313: 
—of the English tenures, vi. 154-7. 

Tenebiffe— Ihe Peak of, not troubled with 
inconstant winds, why. i. 469. 

Tennis — the game of, likoned to Inking I 
counsel iii. 249. I 

Tension — causes a motion from the exte- 
rior to the interior parts, i. 343. ' 

Tebencb— L 395. 

Tehm — major, minor, and middle tenn in 
a syllogism, what. i. 45. 

TEBTCIJ.IAN — his book against Apellea, 
De Came tS™<L iv. 307, 429: — main- 
tains that wAatioRicr » iiofififl;y,» nofAin^. 
ibid. ibid. : — his doctrine not condemned 
by the council of Nice. ibid. 398:— hia 
words, Ug/ii of Ught, put in the Nicena 
creed, iv, 39S :— ai)eak8 of the sool aa of 
an invisible body. iv. 429. 

Testamsst — of the Old, the canonical 
books those acknowledged by St. Jerome, 
iii. 367 :— of the JVcw, all equally acknow- 
ledged by all Christian Churches, ibid, 
the whuk of the Old, set forth in its 
present form after the Captivity.and be- 
fore the time of Ptolomroua Philadel- 
phuB. iii. 373. 

the writers of ihe JV^io, had all seen onr 
Saviour, or been his disciples, eioept St. 
Paul and St Luke. iii. 374: — the books 
of, not acknowledged by the Cbamh dll 
later, ibid. 

the books of both Old and JVe», first 
enumerated in the Canons of tbe Apostles, 
iii. 375: — supposed to be collected by 
Clement, the first bishop of Koine, ibid. 
no reason to doubt that the present books 
of the Old and New Testament, are the 
true registers of the acts and sayings of 
the prophets and apostles, m. 37S. 



rfGod.i 



whjn. 



, Fallier, San, and Hi^ Chort, 
found in the Old Teslament in 
;atian of the Godhead, iii. 489. 

the Old TeBUmenl, the Scripture of the 

Jews. iii. SOB. 

the Ne« Testament noc published 
body in the time of the apostles. 



51 



e received, i 



the I 






of bith. iii. 917: — is Ian in no pli 
where not bd made by the comin< 
wealth. ilL 518, 519, 520, 52S:— but si 
advice for tbe direction of sinners. 
519:— haa aome ofi^iainiRce of having bad 
the force of law, Siota the decrees made 
a of parsecatioD ia their ay. 



Dods, 



530. 



when thereat ofthe books of the OldTes- 
tament, besides DeuCeronomv, were first 
received into taoon, not manifest, ii. 238. 

TebtIMonY- — if not vrillingly giten, is pre- 
sumed to be corrupted by ostiire. iii 138. 
iL 26: — if not to be credited, a, man is 
not bound to give it. ibid. 
accusations upon torture, not to be re- 
puted testimonies, iii. 128. ii. 26. 

Thalbb— w«it to Egypt to ftitoh philoso- 
phy into Greece, vii. 74. 

Thaheb — the tides in. itii. Ill: — how it 
becomes froxen over. vii. 123. 

Thinkbqivinq — part of worship natural, 
iii. 349. iuS16:~al9n in difli'rent times 
and places difterently used, part of wor- 
ship arbitrary. iiL 349 : — part of divine 
worship, as being siens of an intention 
to honour, iii. 3S3. a. aiG : — differ from 
prayers, how. ibid. ibid. : — the end of both, 
whaL ibid, 

9aupoTDUpyoi — the workers of things won 
derfol. iii. 434 :— the several sorts of, toi 
long to reckon up. ibid. 

TsEFT— till the institution of great com 
moQWealtbs, held no disgrace, but : 
lawful trade, iii. 81. 
attributed to the Grendlc gods. iii. 101. 
is what, and how distingaished from 
robbery. vL 91-4. 

TbemsA — and vehicvliim Deorvm, mhi 



Thbbmometer — description of. i. 621. 
TQEaeuB— dispute amongst the sophistora 

of Athens, as to the identity of his diip. 

i. 135-6. 
flu"C— were what. iii. 648. 
TaiEr — upon the cross, testiflod no belief 

of any article but tbla, Jam ii ChrliL iii. 

G93. li. 307n. 3IO:-will be nuscd by 



ral 

Thing — effects and appearances of things, 
are the facultiea or powers of bodies, i. 5. 
thing, a name applied to whatsoever we 
name, though ifaat which we name be 
not always a thing, i. IB, 
things not absolute or relative, univocal 
oi-fflquivocal, but names only. i. 23- 
the diversities of things are not, aa those 
of names, to be searched out and deter- 
mined by the distinctions of logic, i. 27. 
that the kinds of things are not infinite, 
what arguments have been taken by 

a thing, one tiling, and a vog thing, are 
eqmvabnt to one eatothfr, a trifling and 
childish saying of the metapbysidans. 
i. 35-6. 

things, as signs, do not promise what 
they do not peribrm. i. 57: — do not in 
fact promiiie at all, but we from thorn, ib. 
four kinds to which may be reduced 
things to which wo give names, i. 57-8. 
things, in what sense called unitxnaL i, 
67 ;^n what sense, singular, i. 68. 
the nniversHl knowledge of things, how 
to be attained, i. 69. 

things may be considered, or brought 
into account, either as internal accidenla 
of our own mind, or as spedes of ei- 
ternal things, i. 92i — in what manner W 
bo considered in Ph'JoKi}^ia Frima. ibid, 
not true, that nothing can be placed in 
nothing, i. 93. 

all singulu- things have their forms and 
accidents certain, i. 118. 
all things, in respect of tlicir causes, 
>^s with equal neceasilj.L 1ST. 



Tbeoloov — 



the subject of philosophy. 

by 



Theomanct — tbe foretelling of 
the various ways of divinatii 
amongst the Gentiles, iii. 102. 

THEOBEM^lhe invention of 



that a thins generated should li 
cause, not intolligible. L 127, 
things praent are obvious t« th( 
things fo eomt to reason onlj. ii, 4 



the life and acts of oar Saviour, but hi 
book not received, iii. 627. 
TanciGOT— bow uaconstsTiC and fading, i 
13:— the Tucaverj, how it depends o 
chance, ibid, 
thoughta in the mind answering to 



. almost 
oy Ibonght. 



time been generated b^ 

any thought miij BUCt 

i.398;— the thought 

all the thoughts that am m^i^ui. hj 

end. ibid.:— coherence of, proceeds 

looking to"- ' ■ ■•"" "■ '" '- 

the appearance of 
- BccioeDt of a bod j nith - 
-the ori^Dol of them all, 
nense. ibid. 

trains of tbaugbl, what. iii. lit — not 
every thought to every tbougbt succeeds 
iniliferentW. ibid. iv. 10-11 ;^traioa i 
thouehts of two eort«, nnguided and ri 
iL 12-13:— the thovights of 
ipony and without care 
like what. iii. 13:— tbe 
e thought upon another 
"" '"" unguided. ibid. 



le quality oi 



gulated. 
man without c< 
of anything, ar 
dependence of i 
oft perceivable 
— the ooherence of thought i 
tiou of the value of a Uoman penny in a 
diacoorse on the civil war. ibid. 
trains of thoaghts, how regulated by de- 
sire or design, iii, 13: — are of two lands, 
seeking the cauees of an effect, and seek- 
ing the possible eflecta of anything ima- 
gined, ibid.: — the former eommon to 
man and beast, ibid. :— of the latter, no 



X. ccv 

the antecedent thought introduces the 
conseqnent as water foUovrs a man's 
linger upon a dry table, iv. II : — tbe 
cause of tbe coherence of thoughts, is 
their Srat coherence in sense, iv. 15, 19. 
'HiTMOMiNcv — the foretelling of men's 
fortunes by their own hopes and feai-s. 
iii. 103. 

TBCNDEit — caused by tbe breaking asunder 
of AMisen clouds, i. 481,490, 518. vii. 47, 
49-50, 126. 

cause of the first clap, and of the mur- 
mur that follows, what i. 491. vii. 127. 

TiCHBOBNE^Mayor of London, presents 
the pedtiou to parliament for justice 
against the king. vi. 3.52. 

Tide — the three phenomena of tbe tides, 
i. 437;— for the salvinf; of which, the 
three simple circular moliona of the sun, 
the earth, and the moon, and the daily 
revolution of the earth, ibid.i — also the 
stop given to Ihewalcr by America, ibid, 
vii. 14, 109-10. 

why greatest, when the sun is in the 
equinox. L 437-S. viL 15, 111: — theoauss 
of the tides twice in twenty-four hours, 
L 438-9 : — upon several shores happen at 
sevprat hours of the day. i. 43Bi— the 
of the spring tides at new and full 






1. ibid. 



. 15, 110:— the c 



of 



sign in any 

sense and thoughts, and 
thoughts, the only motions of the mind 
of man. iii. 1 6. 

men's thoughts are held lo and observi 
differently tbe things that pass througl 
their imagination, why. iii, 57: — in the 
succession of thoughts, nothing to ob- 
serve in the things thought on, but simi- 
litude (n- dissiimli tilde, or what they 
serve for and how. ibiiL 
the secret thoughts of man run over all 
things, holy, profane, clean, obscene, 
without shame or blame, iii. 59 : — the 
most sober men, when alone and without 
employment of the miud, would be 
wiflinc the vanity and extravagance 
their moughts should the^-be publi 

the thoughts are to tbe desires as sec 
and spies, iii. 61. 

thought is free. iii. 436, 462: — hni 
governors can take no notice of il> iii.'i 
we are said to (AiaA, when, ii 303, 30 



moon, ibid. ' 

the great tides on the coast of Lincoln- 
shire, and in the river Severn, vii. 111. 
TlHK^annot be said to have quantity, 
without the help of line and ntsfum. i. 26. 
is only in the thoughia of the mind. i. 
94;— IS the ides of a body passing by 
continual succession out of one space 
into another, ibid. vii. 84: — is an neci- 
denL vii. 193. 
iimei of our- ^«fcces>ar«, what meant, i. 



to call days, m 
there neither 



and years the mo- 
noon, is to say that 
has been, nor shall 

is a phantasm of motion, i. 95, 110, 113, 
141. vii 267: — comprehends the notion 
of former and biter, ibid. ;— of i 

body moved, as being Hrst here, than 1 



there, ibid, 
its complete definition, i. 95. 
is measured by motion, not mo 
time. i. 95, 205. 

what. ibid. 

to imagine the beginning and 

space and time, is to limit them. 

space and time finite and infinil 

tlaai/, what. Lg9:— infi 

cannot be said to be 

BB-IOO. 



lediatfl, 






ounccption of time, past and futuru, du- 
oesBsrj to conoeption of motion, i. 111. 
can be recboDed only b; some exposed 
modon. L 113. 
what it ia to be moved in greater and 

timea equal. greater,and less, nhali. 113. 
tune ia expoaed b; the expaaition of a, 
line. i. 141 : — or of aomething supposed 
to mOTe along that line. ibid. ; — the mo- 
tion of which must be uniforni. iblJ.: — 
-nhat philoaophera moan, when they 
represent time by a line. ibid, 
an inslant, ia an undivided, not en indi- 
visible time. J. SOR. 
OS many times, so many motio 
— as many motions, so many 
place and time are only ouc 
of a body simply so called, i. 
its Urst movemeols not more credible 
than the distance of the Rxed atora.i 447. 
nithout time, no sense of rough and 






leof ti 






distance of time, and distance of plai 
hath one and the same elfect in us. iii. S 
that which is commonly called old lim 



ielf, may be the quantity of a time. 
™. 271. 

TiMOTHr— the advice to him of St, Paul, 
to avoid foolish questions, iii. SOS: — was 
an eHcr, but also a bishop, iii. 526: — or- 
dained by the imposition of hands by the 
whole presbytery, iii 644:^ — was not the 
subject, but tbe disciple of Paul. iii. 5G3. 

Tithes— the right to, constituted by the 
civil power, iii. S33: — after the Captivity, 
paid as before to the priest. iiL 534: — 
not paid to the Christian Church before 
the time of Constantino, ill. 535: — could 
not be cJaimed by the then pastors, why. 



TrrtES-^of honour, iii. 83: — ci 
the empire about the time of Coi 
the Qreat. ibid: — became in time mere 
titles vrithout office, iii. 84. 

Terns — the advice to him of St Paul 
touching the heretic, iii. 605. 

ToHC, BoHu — confusion and emptiness, r. 
SO, 63. 

ToBonE^lo grieve with the too^e, an 
abuse of Bpeeob. iii. SO : — the tongue of 



man is a trumpet of war and sedition. iL ', 

ToPHET — its MtnatioD. iii. 447. v. 443:— 
the idolatry of tbe Jews there commit- 
ted, ibid.: — the priests of Molocb burned 1 
there by Josiah. ibid.; — the tilth and' I 
garbage of the (dty deposited there, ibid, f 
the flres kept to poriiy the air. ibid: — ■ I 
called the place of the damned by tin J 
name of Gchtma. iii 448, 6S6, 
the fire of, may be eternal, in what se 
iii. 626. 

ToHicELLi — his eiperiment to prove a 
racnum. I 420.22, vii. 23, 92:— why tJlB 
equilibrium of the mercury and the m 
a at the hei|,'ht of 26 inches, i. 422:— < 
!9 inches. viL 93, 
ToBMSNT ^ eternal torment, a greate? ■ 
punishment than natural death, in. 437: 1 
— what is meant in Scripture by tUrmi^ 
boTBoU. ibid. 625-7. iv. 351-S. _ 
tbe place of, appears from the Scriptarel 
to bo on earth, iii. 444: — ia delermiaad 
by no note of situation, but only by tli«f^ 
company, ill. 445. 
the Tormealtn, who. iii. 448. 
the doctrine of eternal torments, whence. 



i 616. 



ahall b 






in of si 



s, not by their immortality, iii 627. 
tne fear of everlasting torments, deters 
subjects from obeying their princes, ii. 

eternal torments can neither be piously 
believed, nor proved by Scripture, iv.354. 

ToHTDRE — accusation escorted by torture, 
no testimony, iii. 128:— ia to be nsed but 
as means of conjecture, in the inrth^ 
search of truth, ibid. 

Touch — the proper organ of, what i. 404, 
507: — the phantasm made by, hard and 
soft &c, i. 405: — phantasms common to 
both touch and sight, what. ibid, 
the objects of, are not hard, soil &c., bnt 
the bodies tbemaelves from which thrae 
things proceed, i. 40S. 
rough and smooth to the touch, what. 
i. 507. 

is produced by tbe immediate pressma 
of the oi^n by the object, iii. 2. 

TaccH— what so called, i. 334, 342. 

hard, iqfl, tnugb &c., used only compan- I 
tively. i. 334: — are of diSereat degmsl 
of quality, not of different kinda. ibid. 

Trjctioh ans piii.fiioN — what they oi 
i. 343-4. 

Tbade — the regulation of foreign t 
belongs to the sovereign, iii. 237. 

Tr ADmoNS— alleged by th e RomanCfanrch, .1 
and called the miwrilten word of God, J 
but old (rives' fables, iii. 6B6:-- 



It of them found in tlie ancient la- 
thers, ibid. 

Transfiuuratiok — ofourSiiviour.iii.619: 
—was a vision, ibid. 

Transparent — that (vhich is not trans- 

E Brent, shall never bo mniio traiispureiit 
y human art. vii. 169-72: — nil bodiea 
transparent, made so by Ood in the be- 
ginning, vii. 171. 
TnANS-BrBSTANTiATioN — makes (he acci- 
dents of one body spirits possessing the 
body of Christ iii. 70. 
never perhaps thought of by Si, Paul. 
iii. 593. 

how practised by the Komish priests, iii. 
611:— not established bj the Komish 
Church till the time of Innocent lU. iii. 



612. V 



132. 



that God can transubstantiate the bread 
into Christ'B body, not enough to save 
the worship of the Eucharist from ido- 

Tbeason— ^is a renunciation of the covo- 
Dsnt of obedience, ii. 199:— that is, of 
all the laws at once. ibid. ;— is manifested, 
how. ii. 199-200:— is manifested by those 
that say they cannot yield simple obe- 
dience to the Borerelgn, keeping; theii 
obedience to God entire, ii. 200: — bj 
those that deny any of the essential 
rights of sovereignty, ibid.: — acts n 
treason by the nalurol, may be made 
by the caU law. iL 200. 
is a sin not t^ainat (he civil, but against 
the natural law. iL 200: — trailora ari 
punished not assulgects, but as enemies 
li. 201. 

treason agaiust the divine majesty, ii 
whai a 22.5, 349. ii. 313:— in Abraham') 
subjects, to deny God the Only treason 
iL 231:— in their posterity, to deny U, 
God of Abraham, also treason, ibid, ii 
249:- in the kingdom of God by thi 
new covenant, (o deny thatJemta CSiriil 
ii. 313-14. 

of High-Treaaon. vL 68:— is a crime by 
reaaon without any statute. vL 70-72: — 
the law of treason before the statute of 
Edward m, what. vi. 75: — a man con- 
demned of treasou in the reign of Henry 
VI, fur saying the king was a natural 
fool. vi. 77: — whether taking the Great 
Seal irom a patent, and iastening it t~ 
counteHeil commission, be treason. 
7H-9;— misprision of, what vL 79; — the 
punishment of, what, vi 126 : — and how 



warranted by Scripti 
punishment of petit-treason, what.vi.Il 
the Gunpowder trta%im, bow brought 
bouL vL 189. 



Triangle — ittBlght lines drawn parallel 
to the base of a triangie, are to one an- 
other as parts of the sides cut oH' from 

Tribute — see Taxes. 

Trinity — not ascribed tcGod in the Bible. 
ilL 487: — the Trinity of witneases on 
tartk. iiL 488 : — in that en earth, the 
nnity is not of the thing, ibid.: — in that 
of heaven, the persons are of one and 
the same God, repreiented on three dif- 
ferent occasions, ibid, 
the substance of the doctrine of tha 
Trinity, as gathered directly from the 
Scriptures, iii. 4S8-9. 
the Trinity, and the persons (hereof, are 
one pure, simple, and eternal corporeal 
spirit, iv. 306 : — the attribute ijidieidual, 
why given (o it ever since the Council of 
Nice. iv. 307. 

many of the tests of Scripture alleged 
to |irove it, are not so Srm as that high 
article requireth. iv. 317. 
was (he subject of the first and moat 

described, ibid. 

TniTONS^the Sea-Gods of the Gendlea. 
iiL 99. 

Tboe — truth, and true proposition, equiva- 
lent to one another, i. 35. iL 303. iv. 24: — 
though sometimes opposed to apparaii 
or fiignrd, yet always to be referred to 
the truth of proposition, i. 35. 
a true proposition may follow IVom false 
propositions, i. 43: — liut never the re- 
verse, ibid. 

detemmately true, what L 131. 
true and f^se, attributes of speech, not 
of things, iii, 23; — are not incident to 



hcaetB. IV. 25. 






'Av.in. 



Trust — and distrust, what. 

trust in God or in Cbrist, what. iv. 66. 

Trotb — not any aftectiou of things, but 
of the proposition concerning uiem. L 
3S, 3S :— truth and falsity have no place 
but amongstsuch creatures as use speech. 



some truths etema!. i. 36. 

of future liings, depends not on our 

knowledge, but on the foregoing of their 

causes. L 130. 

consists in the right ordering of names 

in affirmations, iii. 22 : — he that seeketh 

precise (ruth, how ho must deal with 

names, ibid. 

men, when they look for somewhat be- 



iii. 39. 



ineakb wherein ialse doc- 
trinea have by time been generally re- 
c^ved, the controiy Irutba may bf 
oQeDsiTe. iii. 164: — the most auddeu and 
rough buratiaB' in of a new truth, doe5 
never breuk Uie peace, but sometinief 
awakes the war. ibid. 
some general Irulhs fannd out by righl 
reasoning as ancient ahnost as langungt 
itself. iiL 665. 

whereBoever there is place for preferring 
aod adorning of error, (hero is more place 
for preferring and adorning of ' — ''- 
iii. 702. 

meo DOW call not only for pewre, bat also 
for truth, iii. 711: — are not so inclined to 
the reTerenoe of aDtirjnily, as to prefer, 
when novelty can breed do disorder, 
ancien terrors before new and w oil -pro red 
truths, ibid. 

troth that opposeth no man's profit 
pleasnre, is to all men wekome. iii. 7 
IS more commonly ou the side of the 
few, Chan of the mallilude. 
producoa nothing but truth. 

Tbust — the good man deceived by too 
much, iii, introd, : — the evil man, by toe. 
little, ibid. 

TnuNMY — a name given, by those thai 
mislike it, to monarchy. iiL 171. iL 93. 
signilies no more than sotxrelgnb/, in one 
or in many men, with some tincture ol 
cboler. iiL 706. ii. 95 : — the toleration ol 
B hatred of tyranny, is the toleratioa ol 
hatred of comoionwealth in general, ibid. 

Tyilant — tyrannieide^aoi regicide^ the nam? 
used by the Latin writers, iii. 315:— 
signified originally no more than a tho- 
iwcA. iiL eea ; — afterwards, the hatred 
borne to monarchy by popular sta 
iii. 683. 
the Ihirtrj tyraidi of Athena, iii. 682. 

that a tyrant king mny be put to death, fr 
this error bas followed the slaaghtei 
bow many good kings. iL pref. 
a democracy or an arislonrai 



that ti/rminicitb it boefl^ sedibaaa ioo-- 

under the name of Isfranl included not 
only monarch, but all chief rulers in any 
government whatsoever, ii. 153. 
a tyrant, if he commands withont rights 
is justly put to death, ii. 153 1 — bnt as an 
eneray, not as a tyrant, ibid. 
Ttbannofbobu. — the disease of, the fear 
of being strongly governed, iii. 316. 



Jt that ah 



is1o<Tracy 
lut of all I 

int, he would 



be B legitimate monarch, nol 
91-5 :— if without such I 
be an enemy, but no tyrant. 
commonly called a h'nig, that got 
well, a tyrant that governs iiL ibid. 



Ulysses — when others wept, alone wept j 
not, why. iy. 267-8. v. 307;— would not 
have ventured again into the cave ' 
Polyphemus. viL3S4. 

Uhbbx — what tbe Latins so called, iii 

UNDEBsrANDiNO— is the imagination r^sod 
by words, or other voluntary signs, iii. 
1 1 : — is common »o man and beast ibid. 
the anderstanding peculiar to man, is 
the miderslanding of his thoughts by the 

— -— ■ , of the names of things. iiL 

. nothing but the conception 
ipeecb. iiL 28. 

lerstanding, ignorance of the 
signilrcation of words. iiL 90: — disposes 
men to take on trust the truth they 
know not, and the errors and noDse~ 
of them they trust, ibid, 
is by the Bame of the passions never en- J 
lightened, but dazzled, iij. 174. 
ascribed to God, how \M be Understood. | 



ing to the word of God. iii 360 :— under- , 
standing, not in our power to change, ib. j 
is the delivering of names irom equivo- 

Unton — all uniting of private men, if for J 
evil intent, is unjust, iii. 333: — if for If- ■ 
tent unknown, dangerous, ibid, 
a union of men, is what. iL 68 , 

12I:~is made by what covsnancofeveiyS 
man. iv. 121-a. ^ 

Unitt — a name given to the infinite ni 
ber of number. L 413. 

Unjust — may be resolved into what i. 74: 
— ^thut taken to be unjust which it has 
been the custom to punish, from what 

DBiTEBSil.— nothing universal, but namea. i 
LaO,10B.iii.ai.iv,22;- " " 

why. i. SO. iiL 21. 
that the idta of anything ii tatitKrial, why 
a false proposition, i. GO. 
of singular than universal things, it is 
easier known that tbey are. L GG-B; — 
and of universal than of sinuular things, 
why they arc and what their causes, ib. _ 



nniverBala must be kaown to be, before 
their cauaea can be known, i. 66:— lire 
contained in the nature of sinRular 
thinga. i. 69 ;- — the knowledge of them, 
how to be acquired, ibid. 
H universal name denotes the conceptions 
oFinfinite singular things, i. 80, 

Universe — 'a the o^'gregace of all bodies. 
iii.381, 672 iv. 34S.:— no pan thereof, 
tbat is not bo^. iiL 381, 673. 
not all the universe by the common peo- 
ple called &«jy. iii. 331. 

Univehsitt — things in Universities to be 
amended, iii. 3:— amongst which the fre- 
quencj of inaigniRcant speech, ibid, 
the uDiversiCies the source of the opini- 
ons contmry to the peace of mankind so 
deeply rooted in their minds, iii 330-1. 
vi. !33: — till Uenrf viu, always 
lained Ihc Pope against the eoDimun- 
WERlth.iii. 332. vi233-4i — if not the au- 
thors of those false doctrines, yet kuew 
not how Co plant the true. iii. 332: — re- 
tain yet a rtliah of that 
wherewith they were first seasoned 
against tbe civil authority, ibid. 
'- — incorporation of many public 
j__ __g guypfni ■ "■ "■'"- 



echools under o 



Boniai 

medicine, ibid. vii. 346-7: — philosophy 
bath place there no otherwise than 
handmaid to the Roman relit, 
ibid.: — geometry, till very lately, had 
place at all, as being snlraervient to 
thing but rigid truth, iii. 671. viL 34. 
not philosophy properly, hut AratoltHii/ 
taught there, iii. 670. vii.3t7;— geometry 
thonght magic, and an art diabolical, iii. 



have been all erected by the p 
authority. iiL 693. vi. 184, 213: — 
teaching serves to keep the errors of tbe 
church of Home undetected, ibid.: — tbe 
doctrines Forged in them, that enabled 
the ppe la mount into the throne of all 
Christian sovereigns, iii. eS.-i:— are the 
operaloriea of the clergy, iii. 699: — re- 
ceived their discipline from authority 
pontificial. ibid. 

are the fountains of civil and moral doc- 
trine, and care should be taken to keep 
it pure, both from the venom of heathen 
politicians, and the incantations of de- 
ceiving spirits, iii. 713. 
he that would introduce sound doctrines, 
must begin with the universities. iL 172. 
the grounds of seditious doctrines learned 
in the univeraides. iv. St9. vi. !33: — the 
profit derived from them by the pope, vi 
18.% 214-15. vii. 400:— have been to this 

VOL. XI. 



oatioD KS tbe Wooden Horse to Troy. vi. 
313: — DO lasting peace till they direct 
their studies to teaching absolute obedi- 
ence to the laws of the king, and his 
edicts under the Great Seal. vi. 233:— 
are the core of rebellions. yi236:— the 
doctrine fit to be taught there, what ib. 
the University of Oiiford purged by the 
parliament, vi. U7. 

all the universities of Europe hold sensa- 
tion to proceed from species, vii. 339. 
the people stirred up to resist the then 
supreme civil power by men which ci 
from the u Diversities, vii. 344. 

Ubiab— put Co death by David, iii. 200. 

Urih and TncmHiH — how translated i> 
the SeptuagiuL iiL 557. vi. 27B. 

Utile — good as the means, or profitable, 
iii. 42: — jvi and iifi/«, is in the Elate of 
nature the same thing, iv. 84. 

UxBHiuoE — the treaty of. vi. 337. 

UzziH— slain for putting out his hand to 
sustain the ark. lil 370. vL 172. 



VacouM — argument of metaphysii 
against the existence oF vacuum, i. luu. 
an unanswerable argument against a 
vacuum, i. 414. vii. 17;— the disputation 
both for and against, carried on with pro- 
bability enough, i. 4U:— hut in ali the 
arguments for, something wanting to 
conclude tbem firmly, i. 416-16: — ar- 
guments of Lucretius for a 
416-19: — ar^ments of later w 
420-25 : — other phenomena to prove va- 
' two liodies, contigu- 
superficies, may bs 
separated without a vacuum, i. 476. viL 
17-18: — the experiment of water enclosed 
in a vessel for proving a vacoum. i. 422i 
SI7: — the cause of this phenomenon tbs 

ith tbat of thunder, i. 513. 

problems of vacuum, vii. 17-24, B9-95 : — 

■- — ' proved by any enperimenls vrfth 




CCX IND 

VANDtLE — flo long nfl they wore in Chris- 
tendom, the Anau Llivsj' never extin- 
guiahed. vii. 77. 

Tane — anil olhers, sent by the ItuiDp to 
offifF the Union to ScolUnd. vi. 3;8;— 
hiasKiom as to judging the army, vi, 109: 
—one of the CammiOre of Saf^y of Wal- 
lingtbrdhonse. vi. 411. 

Van Tbomp— engages with BUke off thi 
Goodwin Sands. li. 384; — endeavours to 
engage again, but his fleet is scattered 
by a stomi. vi. 3S6: — engages again with 
Blake and has the best, and bangs out a 
broom from his mast-faead.ibid.: — lights 
again and is worslcd, vi. 387. 

TaTeb — the heathen poets, why so called. 

ViirijATEiJ— where silnnted. vii. 160. 

VsLLElTY^the appetite so called by the 
Schools, ia what. iv. i 1. 

TEUJcrrr — is motion according to length, 
i 113, 113,204,318: — mtiyiuHke amn^- 
nitade.of motion etHisisliiig of /dht di- 



veiocilics equal, greater, and less, what. 

i. 114: — uniform velocity, what. ibid. 

is motion, which in a certain timepaases 

I 
apace to be passed through, ibid, 
quantity of, is determined by the sum of 
all the several impetus in the several 
pointsof time of the body's 

. if the impetus be thesame in every point 
of time, the velocity of the whole motion 

. will be represenleil by what parallelo- 
gram, i. 319 1 — if the impetus begin from 
rest and increase uniforinly, ihe velacity 
of the whole motion niU be represented 
b; what triangle, ibid: — or by what pai 
allelogram. ibid, 

Venice— ita great coondl doth nothing 
but choose the magistrates, &c. iv. 1 ~ ~ 
— bnl has nevertheless the supreme 
Ihority. iind.: — ia an aristocracy not ( 
jeet to dissolution, why. iv. 169;— 
origin, what. vi. 151. 
the tides at Venice, vii. 14. 

Venthiloqiiist — forma his voice not by 
emission of the breath, but by drawing 
it inwards, i, 498. iii. 434:— by weakeii 
ing makes bis voice appear to comefron 

. a&r. ibid. ibid. : — is able to make mei 
believe it is a voioe from heaven, iii. 434 

Verb — our Saviour by some called the 
FeriofGod. iii. 410. 

Vesbe — to what purposes appropriated b' 
the Greeks, iv. 445:— was afterward 
ohospn by thepoeta,why. ibid,446i— it! 
antiquity greater then that of letters, ib. 
—the verse oflhc Greeks and Latins wa! 



446. 



iaoft 



n u/Oatla, wlj.M 



Vershtia — shifWng. iii. 60; — pntling off a 
present danger by engaging in a greater, 
ibid. :— rermro, taking money at uEOry 
lopayinlerefil. iii. 61. 

Vesp* SI AS— interprets in his own iavour 
the prophecy concerning our Saviour, n. 
SS3: — his judgment in the case of ths 
quarrel between the senator and the 
knight of Rome. vii. 331, 341, 3S6. 

VtcE-GOD — sovereign kings, and such as 
.'ereign anthorily, are vice-gods 

act in the 



lost the sove- 

of treason. ibid. 

only, as was Moees 



here on earthl 
Viceeot — what. iii. 337-.— mast 
king's name, ibid.;— to deny 



reign, ii. 236;— the 
Christ H 



Victor — in the contention of which shall 
exceed in benefiting, the victor is pleased 
with bis victwy, and Ihe other revenged 
by confessing it. iii. 98. 

YiETA — a most admirable geometrician, i. 
314: — in him was at the highest the way 
of analysis hy squares, vii. )B6. 

Tu-K- the object of hij contemjit, each 
man calls m'fe or inconsiderable, ill 41. 

ViotEMoB — used by men that invade for 
gain, iii. 113: — by the invaded to defend 
theraseives, iWd.;— by others, for glory, 
ibid. : — proceeds from controri-rsios con- 
cerning nmm and hiHni, good andbiil &□. 
iv. 131. 

VinoiL— dipping for verseaitLiiLl 03; — his 
description of 7fartami,iiL44!i:—banoitrs 
Augustus Cssar and others, in the cha- 
racters of JSneas and his companions. 
iv. 447: — his descrijiiion of the funeral 
games of Anchises, ot the duel of jEueas 
and Turn us. iv. 452. 

VlBciH Mabi — God spake to her by iho 
vision of an angel, iii. 423: — how an 
imsge of Fcnai came to be called bd 
image of the Vir^n Mary. iii. 66a 

ViBoinlA — the government of. committed 
to an assembly in London, iii. SIG. 

ViBlCE — something valued for eminence. 



intellectual, what. iii. SG ; — commonly 
called, a giwd ait. ibid. ;^are lottinil and 
aa/Hired. ibid.: — diflerenee in natural, 
caused by the difference in men's pas- 
sions, iii. 57. 
military virtue the only tiling held in 

by what reasoning successful w 
has gotten the nami ' ' 
Ihe moral virtues ai 




t contrtaj to the moral virtLiGi can 
never ceaac Co be sins, nbj. iti. 279. 
the nature of virtues plaaed by moral 
philosopbcra in a certain lardHKril;/, of 

ciWiw and rice, what. iv. 110: — the sunt 
of virtue, 19 (D be sociable ta them that 
will be EociablB, formidable to them that 
will not. ibid, i — ■ eguilt/, Juattetf AoiHur, 
contain all virloes Hhataoover. iv. Ill; 
—of all virtues, the grcategt is reli^on. 



a body placed in one of the fuui of un 

ellipse, why it is not distinctly seen in 

the other, i. 494. 

nothing visible but in a medium less 

opaijue. i. 533. 

biatijical EUUfl, m unintelligible word of 

the Schoolmen, iii. 51. 

to say that one has seen a vision or heard 

B voice, is to say that one has dreamed 

between sleeping and waking, iii. 3GI: — 

those that observe not their sluniberinj>, 

how they often take their dreams for 

more true in vision political, than in na- 
tural, that the sensible and intelligible 
species of outward things are transported 
bj the air to the soul. ii. 169. 
the image in vision, consists of mbur 
andnAapc. lv.4;— allvision has its origin 
from what motion, iv. 7. 
whether if a child, new born but with 
open eyes, can see. viL 83. 

VlTELLio — defended by Wellis. vii. i6i. 

VqLiTioN — is whaL iii. 679: — the Schools 
use DoAinfai for vnlilio, that is the eGfect 
for the oausu. ibid. 

Vor.DNTiRV — act, that which proceeds 
from the vrill, and no other, in. 48. iv. 
eB-9: — ^no act mode voluntary by iacli- 
nation, iii. 49 : — inlervenienl appetites 
or aversions make no act voluntary or 
involuntary, ibid : — actions are volun- 
tary, that have their beginning from 
aversion or tear of consequenoes, as well 
as those proceeding from appetite, ibid, 
of all voluntarj acts, the object ia some 
good to oneself iii. 120, 13S. 
all voluntary actions, bow they proceed 
from both liberty and neoesaity. iii.197-8. 
the action of a man throwing his goods 
into the aea to save the ship, is purely 
voluntary, iv. 69: — of a man going to 

n'sOB, not so. ibid. Inactions proceeding 
m mtUkn wiger or apptfiie^ are volun- 
tary so for OS a man can discern good 
from evil ibid. 



Untary preanpposea delilierallon. ibid, 
voluntary actions, what. iv. 272: — follow 
immediately the lost appetite, ibid.:— are 
those made upon deliberation, iv. 273: — 
of a voluntary agent it la the same thing 
to say, he is free, and to say, he has not 
mode an end of deliberetiog. ibid.: — vo- 
luntary actions have all neoesSBrr eanses, 
and are therefore necessitated.! v. S74. 

VoLcpiDons — philosophy neglected by 
voluptuous men, why. L ep. lo Reader. 

Vow — contrary to the law of nature, why" 
in vain. iii. 126. ii. 22 :— if the thing be 
commanded by the law of nature, not 
the vow, but the law is binding, ib. ib. 
no obligation to God by vow, ia a state of 
nature, ii. 22: — excent by revelation, ib. 

YrLcAH— the vulgar, all menbutonrselveB 
and a few others, whom Ibr conouriing 
with ourselves we approve, iii. 110: — 
who comprehended under that name by 
vain- glorious men. iii. 283. 

Waqoos — with a board for a sail, its mo- 
tion, i. 310. 

Wakes— our woiet, an imitation of tba 
Bacchaaalla. iii. 663. 

WAttiNij — why in men waking the phan- 
tasms of things past are more obscura 
than those of things present, i. 396: — 

_.. !... -'■ --ie[lioHghttoanolher,not 

1 waking as ia sleeping 



Wales — -rises against the parliament, but 
is soon pacified, vi. 349. 

Wale — children Itam to walk, not by 
precept, but by using their feet. i. 55, 64, 

Wallinoford-house — the council of of- 
ficers at. vi. 403:— oblige Hichard Crom- 
well lo dissolve the parliament, vi. 406 : — 
choose a <\niimia« of Safety, yi. iW i — 
produce their model of government, vi, 
413-14: — breaks up. vl 414. 

Wallih— dedicates a book to Uwen.Oliver'e 
Vice- Chancellor, iv. 416 : — deciphered 
the letters of the king. ibid. :^-preteods 
that he did it to the king's advantage, 
ibid.; — entered into tbe (JirniaBt. iv. 418: 
— and took the i?njose»ieB*. ibid. : — os- 



murders. and spoil committed by Oliver 
or the parliament, iv. 418:— and of all 
the crimes, the great one not excepted, 
done in the rebelliou. iv. 419 ;— takes 
Hobhes by the throat for a fault in 
his LEVIATHAN, mode 30 by misconstruc- 
tion, iv. 420 :— chaise* him with writing 



in ilefeoce of Oliver's title, ibid. :— pre- 
tends (« abhor atheism, but iusQfies 
treachery, iv. 421. — accuses Hobbcs, and 
■U approvers of the leviathan, of athe- 
ism, iv. 425:— calls Eobbes' a new divi- 
nity, ibid.: — ^takra for an argmnanC of 
atbeiem hia denying incorportat mbatanaa, 
iv. 426: — and Baying Uial beiidet the tna- 
Itm of the vrarld there u no argument 
praue a Ihity, iv. 437 : — the ftltotDa 
Wallis, are who. iv. 428-9: — intended 
moke the Aaendily the sovereign, ai 
the king their nagatrate. iv. 429:— ss 
in a sermon, that nomine was not 
Uomer. iv. 430. — his sermons are what, 
iv. 431 : — the real causa of his anger 
towards Hobbes. iv. 434;— hia insolent, 
iniurious, and clownish language in his 
iieTicftiu. iv. 439 ! — reproaches Hohbes 
with his age. ib.: — his geometry, almosl 
every line may be disproved, or ongbt to 
be reprehended, iv. 440: — the same com- 
pared to what. ibid. 

his treatise of ^ravilj/. vii 139: — hia de- 
fiuilion of gravity, vii. 143; — his suppo- 
sition that every body has every way at 
endeavour to motion, vii. 144;— will find 
at last that be bas no genius for either 
natural philosophy or geometry, ibid.: — 
his experiment tu show that a lightei 
body will gravitate upon a heavier, ibid. 
- — t^ show that air gravitates- vii. 14fi: — 
receives the wages for that which has 
been done by Hobbes, vii. 189;— hiaprin- 
oiples of geometry, what. vii. 186-7:— 
so void of sense that a man, geometrician 
or not, must at tbe first hearing abbor 
them, ibid: — since tbe beginning of the 
world there has not been, nor ever shall 
be so much absurdly written in geometry 
as in his books. viL 187:- EucOd's deh- 
nilion of ratio as bad as anything evei 
said by Wallis. vii. 208 :— understands 
not what the word cotuidcralion signifii 
vii. 217: — swims upon other men's bla 
ders on the superficies of geometry, with- 
out being abte to endure diving, vii. 242 : 
— rmceihmai, the special figure whero- 
wilh he graces bis oratory, vii. 247:— 
bis treatise De Angiiln Qnttacfu but oat 
absurdity from b<^inning to end. vii. 254 
— denies Hobhes' proposition, thai lAe 
perimelera of rirck§ are oi Ihsir Todii, vii. 
255:— his objection thatniDlimi, ina/iIenuDi, 



but not with ^Id. vii 301 1— m 
spiral of Archimedes equal to what, vi . 
291-3, 310-11 ; — the uliteUeatk proposi- 
tion of bis Aritkmetica Infinitorma. riL 
312, 362:— the (AiXy-niirtA. vii.SH, 373: 
— his Conic Seclioni covered witb the scab 
of symbols, vii. 316: — his Epiphosema. 
rii. 318: — compares what act of Hobbes 
to the act of him tbst steals a horse, and 
is banged for it, ihid. ;— his addacia maZ- 
leum &c., not good Latin, vii. 322, 391 :- 



iaal^lict 



■ii 329. 



}t propagiiied in in^qjj 



mathemadcs and 



:tboughtof theprii 

J, vii. 273: — profess' 
Eology, and praetis' 



ibition of what doctors, 
vii. 348 : — charges Hobbes with being an 
enemy to religion, vii. 349-S0:~writes 
nothing but what is dictated to hira by 
a doctor of divinity, vii. 352 ; — charges 
Hobbes with atheism, wh^. vii. 353:— 
with plagiarism, as to the spiraL vii. 36 1 : 
—the invention delivered by him in his 
Arithmetica hfinitamm claimed by ano- 
ther, vii, 362, 380. 

encomiastic epistles written to WalUs- 
viL 362:— by three great matbemalicians. 
vii. 380. 

denies thathemakes pfofmriicm to eoiJsist 
in a gM/ieat vii. 366 ; — the proportions 
of his paraboloeides to their parallelo- 
grams are true, but the demonstrations 
folse. vii, 379: — nover demonstrated by 



— hia School Dtacipliae. 
ibid: — ^his doctrine ot comfewinlion and 
rare/ocKon. rii. 223-5, 385:— the Thalt 
maintained by him in 1654 nt Oxford, 
vii. 395:— would have every minister to 
be a minister of the vnlceraal Church, vii. 
398: — would have market-day lectures 
set up by authority, ibid.: — for what 
purpose. viL 399. 

he ami Ward take wing like beetles from 
the egeslions of Hobbes. vii. 324. 
V^AR— the calamities that arise from war, 
and chiefly from civil war. i. 8 : — the 
cause of ciril war, that few hive learned 
the duties that keep men at peace, ibid.: 
— from wont of moral science. L 10. 
dvil war, the death of the great Levia- 

in a discourse of the ciril vrar of England, 
the question of the value of a Iloman 
penny. iii. IS: — the coherence of thought 

consisCeth not in theact of fighting only, 
but in the tract of time wherein the will 
to light is suSciently known, iii. 113, ii 
11, 294. iv. 84:— in it, time to be con- 
sidered as it is in the weather. iWd. 



e of the war of eierj 
mun against every man. iii. 113, ii. ISi — 
this war never j^necal orec the whole 
ivurld. iii. Ill; — buteiUtBin EomeplBi 
at IhiB day. ibid. ir. B5 1 — civil wht, 
imnge of the war of every man against 
eieiy man. iii. IIS: — no tiope therein 
for a man to save himself from dostruu- 
tioQ, without the help of confederates, 
iii. 133. ii. 12. 

can never preseryelife, nor peace destroy 
it. iii. HS. 

controversies, diapntcs, and at last war, 
arise from the different opinions of men 
as to good ami evil. iii. 146. 
coiumoQwenlth instituted to get men out 
of the miserable coadition of war. iii. 
IS3: — ariseth amongsC men from compe- 
tition for honour and dignity, iii 156. 
the ciril war in Eugland, owing to the 
opinion of the division of the power ol 
BovereigDlj between King, Lords, and 
CommonB. iii. 1G8. 

the greatest incommodities of any form 
of cfocGTiiment; not comparable to the 
evib of civil war, and the condition of 
maslerless men. iii, 170. 
in the condilion of war, every man 
protect himself with his own swor 



]u wealth 



19). 

no disturbance of the c 

wicliout a civil war. iii. 38- 

in war, the sword Imows 

of noeent and innocent, iii. 303: 

any respect of mercy other than 

conduceth to the good of thepeopli 

is the last remedy for eicessive papula- 

civil war may be deferred by prefe 
bestowed as a bribe on potent ajnbitious 
subjects, but the public ruin is thereby 
more assured, iii. 338. 
the people find not out till after a civil 
war, that without arbitrary government 
it must be perpetual. iiL 683. 
dtreil and vinhsa, the two daughters of 
war. iL dedic.:— men do better to enjoy 
the present slate, though perhaps not 
the best, than to endeavour by 
procure a reformation for other 
another age, themsalves in the 
time killed or consumed, ii. pref. 
war, in the stale of nature, in i 

re perpetual, ii. 12:— cannot he ended 
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in the war of naUon ogunst Holbm, a cer- 
tain mean alwBj»ob3erved.ii. 64. iv, 118: 
— lo spare life and refrain from instru- 
ments of husbandry and beasts of tha 
plough, ibid. ibid. 

the nm/rdof Kor. ii. 76: — belongs to the 
sovereign, ibid. 

no princip1e,neither in reli^on or aaiencc, 
whence may not arise discord, and by 
degrees war. ii 78, n. 
civil war and the right of the privata 
sword, much worse than any subjectior 



i 96. 



ndther can war be w^ed nor peaco pre- 
served without money, ii. 136. 
all are still in a state of war, whosoevra 
have not joined themselves in an \iraly 



s sufficient for : 
re is suspicion, u 
var, the law is ho 
•x. iv, 119. 



hostilu mind, (hat 
294, ■ 

our, the right /jrroi- 



£ to be avoided, iv. 220: 
—to affect' war for itself, the niin of 
commonwealths and monarchs. ibid. 
Checausesof thecim. WAB,the amhiUon 
of presbyCerians, papists &c, of the 
readers of Greeli and Roman histories, 
the admiration of the 



of the Low Coun 
s of the pi 



1 167-9 



and (he ignoranc 
— the interpretation of a verse in the 
Hebrew, Greek, or Latin Bible oft-times 
tlie cause of civil war. vi. 343. 

WuHD — one of Hobbea' revilers. iv. 43fi: — 
his hook Vindieia Acadottianm. v. 4S4, 
vii. 335, 337 :— the favour shewn by him 
to Bishop Bruraholl. vii 205: — his philo- 
sophical essay, vii. 334:— worse reason- 
ing never seen than in it. ibid.: — his greot 
expectation of Uobbes' philosophical and 
mathematical works, whence, ihid. 
was pleased once to honour the cavil 
policy of Uobbes with praises printed 
before iL vii 336: — whether ha ever 
conversed with Uohbes. ibid. 337-9 i — 
his incivility, vii 3*0- 1 : — bos given 
Hobbea the worst words that possibly 
can be given, vii. 341;— his phUosophy 
and language are under the s ^' ' • 
, ambitious churchmen, vii. 34f 
Hohbes with being an enemy to the 
Roman religion only as having the name 
of reUgion. vii. 349:— writes nothing: but 
what is dictated by a doctor of divinity. 
viL 3S2 : — the reason why he choices 
Hobbes with atheism, vii 353. 

Wahkeb — has demonstrated that in Rt- 
paction the sines of the angles of refrao- 
tioQ are as the sines of the angles of in- 
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clination. vii. 174-5; — caused by Hobbea 
to be printed fin Meraenne's (hgile 
PhyPco-MaAemalita. >ii. 342. 

Wakwick — Earl of, admiral ot the parii 
mcnL vi. 290, 303. 

Water — a heap of very small disphaoo 
bodies, i. 463: — is white, ^om vihat 
cause, ibid. 

how congealed by cold. i. 472. vii. 1 
why it freezeth Dot in deep wells so 
much as on the enrface. i. 474. vii. 39. 
conveys sound as well as air, i. 498. 
its pnrts have little or no motion, i. 505 : 
— ttiorcfore yields no smell, ibid.; — but 
raised by the itction of the sun into a 
plant, and thence pressed out, will be- 
come odorous, i. SOS. 
its weight why not felt by divers.!. 61 S: 
^the hnman body more heavy than tha 
BBmc qnantity of water, ibid, 
-water has no weight in water, why. i. 
B15; — a body floating in water, is equal 
in weight to what quantity of water, i 
616 1 — a mianlity of wattr, how little 
soever, witl float a body of matter lesa 
heavy than water, how great soever, ibid. 
in the weather. glass, ascends when the 
air is cold, descends when warm. i. 621. 
we do not feel the weight of water in 
water, i. 623. _ 

matter of a middle oature between air 
and water found in coal-mines. L SS4 :— 
its effects, ibid. 1 — its possible cause. i. .526. 
as water upon a plane table follows the 
part of it which is guided by the finger, 
so tbe motions that succeeded one an- 
other in sense continue together after 
sense, iii. 11-12. 



and corrupts, hoving no bounds spreads 
too widely, the more passages it fiods 
the more freely it tad es its current ii.l 7S. 
two waters, rain and mineral, producing 
by their mixtnre a fluid not to be '' 
tinguished by the eye from milk. 
309-10. 

water in an exhausted receiver appears 
lo boil, why. vii. 22;^will not shine, 
why. viL 2Bi — tbe cause of its ri»ng in 
capllary tubes, vii. 116; — the suppo^- 
tion that air and water have an endea- 
vour to motion eqiudly in every direction, 
vii. 142; — the cause of a drop of water 
forming itself into a ball. viL 160. 

Wax tapehs — and torches, were borne by 
the Greeks and Romans before their 
gods. iii. 662 : — how introilncod into the 
Church, and established by some of the 
ancient coimciU iii, 663. 

Weepiho — sudden dejection, caused by 



the sudden taking away of s( 
ment hope. iii. 46. iv. 47; — those most 
subject to it, that rely most on helps 
external, ibid, ibid.; — weeping for the 
sudden stop made to tbe thoughts of 
revenge, by reconciliation, ibid, ibid.:--' 
both weeping and laughter taken awsy f 
by custom, ibid. : — are both sudden m ~ 
tions. ibid, 

Weight — is eiposed by any heavy bodf j 
of uoilbrm weight. I 142. _ ] 

its effects and those of percussion, hardly I 
admit of comparison, i, 346: — why. i. 347. i 
is as a solid thing, i. 347. 
is the aiigregate of all the endeavonra 
by which the points of a body tend 
downwards in parallel lines. L 362. 

Wens — in the commonwealLh, united con- 
quests. iiL 321 ;— often with leas danger 
lost than kept, ibid, 

Wenxwohth— EarlofStraflbrdihishistory J 
and cbaracter. vL 245-7: — accused at | 
bigb treason, vi. 247-51: — found guilty 
and beheaded. vL 263. 

White — tbe learned Mr. White, iv. 236. 

WaiTENEss — is light, but perturbed, i.4 63; 
— the strongesthght is the most while, 
ibid.: — is hard to distinguiah by llie 
light of a fire or a caudle, from yellow, 
why. i, 464. 

white things do not so easily take firs 
from burning-glasses as black, i. 464. 

Whole— the whok more known to us than 
the parts, in what sense said, i. 67. 
the whole, and all the parts taken to- 
gether, the same thing, i. 97: — nolhins 
rightly so called, that is not conceived, 
to be eompoonded of, and divisible into 
parts, ibid. 

to deny that a thing has parts, is to den^ 
it to be a whole, ibid.:— that which is 
infinite cannot be said to be a wAab. L 
99, 100: — the whole is greater than it« I 
part, demonstrated, i. 119. 

Wicked — see ILepbobate. 

WicKUPr — his doctrine occasioned tl 
first law made in England against here- '^ 
tics. iv.403.vi. 104; — escaped by t"-- * 
favour of John of Gaunt iv. 403. 

WiDDBiNQTON— Sir Thomas, spMker 
the house of Commons. vL 400. 

Wife — tbe libertj- of many wives allowed ■ 
in some parts of the world, iii. SO 
the lawful use of wives made a 
act so unclean as to unfit a man 
altar, m. 681, 
who BO called, iv. 157. 

Wux^has nothing for object hut good,J 
real or- ■-- ^ ^ ■ 



ning.i. 



Mme thing called both will uid appetite, 
for whut consideration. L 109. 
delibentiou having preceded and there 
being appetite, the will in man is not 
different from what icia in other nnimals. 
i. 499: — IVeedom of, not greater in one 
than in the other, ibid, 
is in beasts as welt as man. iii. 4S. 
the detinilioa of bj the Schools, that it is 
a ratumoZ appetite, why not good. iii. 4B. 
the proper object of every man's will, is 
same good to himself, iii. S4I. 
the pravily of the will, as well bb the 
iire^lftrity of the act, ia iniustioe.iii.330. 
the vlll ascribed to God, now to be un- 
derstood, iii. 3SS. 

understanding, reason, opinion, are not 
et^ts of our will, but our will of them, 
iii. 360. 

the School doctrine of the vBI. iii. 679. 
fne iciB, a will of man not subject to the 
will of God. iii. 6S0: — bow maintained 
b^ the Schools, ibid, 
e will proceeds &om hope end fear. i[. 



63. i 



129. 



the will of a 



ii. 6S. 



s the will of the 



the will is not itself voluntary, 
beginning of voluntary oclions. ii. do. iv. 
eg, 133i— we will not to viff, but toocl. 
ii. S9. iv. 69. — falls not under delibera- 
tion or covenant ibid. iv. ISS. 
lo submit one's will to another, is Ic 
convey to him the right to one's strength 
and facullies. ii. 69. 

all voluntary actions depend on the will, 
the will on the opinion of good or evil, 
or reward or punishment consequent 
thereon, ii. 78. iv. 69-70, 117. 
it is by his soul that a man wills, ii. 89. 
the concourse of many wills, is called 
enntoif. iv. 70; — -many wills involved in 
one, is called tmtbn. ibid. 
tic volo, ticjabeo, not properly said with- 
out the other clause, stit pro rationem- 
bmtiu. iv. 76. 

of two contradictory expressions of a 
man's wilt, the former ia to be taken for 
bis will, when. iv. 76. 
Icon win, if I mill, an absurd speech. {■ 
240: — the will, and each inclinatio 
during deliberatioD, is as much ntceii 
Id/oi, and dependent on a suHicienCcr ~ 






It what' 



V. 247. 



the will necessarily follows the last dic- 
tate of the understanding, this how tc 
. be understood, iv. 268 :— the cause of the 
will is not the will itself, but something 
not in a man'a own disposing, iv. 274. 
plooca of Scripture that prove that to aUI 
IS the work of God, and not eligible by 
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man. v, 6-9 : — places that seem to prove 
the contrary, v. 10 ; — the two reconciled. 

usually culled the revealed will of God. 
T. 12:— God Kill hace all mw to be tmed, 
what vi7( is meant, v. 13:— iVor came it 
into my mind, how consistent with God's 
will. ». 14, 

free-will takes away the prescience of 
God. V. 17-18. 

a ralional will, signifies what. v. 234 :— 
the will ia not coiap>Jkd, but namilalei. 
T. 260;— the appetite and the will are 
the same thing, v. 295 ; — the will is pro- 
duced, generated, formed, as accidents 
are effected in a corporeal subject. v. 313: 
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Eubjeeta' land. ibid.:^diBpensed with. 
the subjection of ecclesiastics to the 
commonwealth, iii. 309; — the right of 
the kings of England depends, not on 
the goodness of the cause of William 
the Conqueror, but on their lineal desiwnt 
from him. iii. 70G: — his right is all de- 
scended on our present king. vi. SI: — 
his oreation of tenures by military ser- 

WtlxiASC— Rufus, encreased the power of 
the l>arons to a degree inconsistent with 
soverci(fn power, why. iii. 309. 

Wind — all wind diminishes former beat i. 
467: — is nothing but the direct motion 
of the air thrust forward, i. 468 :— whirl- 
wind ia circular from the concurrenoe 
of many winds, ibid, 
the air being clear and calm, why a wind 
must presently arise samcwhere. i. 468: 
— cause of the winds the generation of 
vapour by thesun.i. 468-9. vii. 43-3, 114. 
how the dinmal and sbnple circular mo- 
tion at the earth c 



the less the wind, the less the cold. L4T4. 
why they have a hoarse sound. L 4 
why the wind encrcases or dimiti 
the propagation of sound, and n 
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though the niod coise, the waves cite 
Dot over rolling for a long time Bfl«r.ui.4. 
the winds rebuked b; Christ. iiL GS. 
made goHii by the Gentiles. JiL 99. 
whf the waves of the s^l Bomctitaea 
])rrcede the wind. rii. 43. %'L 114;— how 
ships sail yeiy near the wind. vji. 44, 

WiNDEBANK — Sir Francis, the Seorct«rj-, 
accused Tor setting at liberl}- the Jesuits, 
vi. 240 — his flight, vi. 270. 

WiNe-new, is windy, i. 414!— old, less 
pleasant boC more wholesome, ibid.; — 
resembles geometry, ibid, 
does not freeze so easily as water, why. 
i. 474. vii. 39 ;^COntains particles not 
fluid, having very swift motion, ibid. vii. 
29: — the uofroiien wina in the middle, 
the strongeat. ibid. 

its efibcta a proof that iDadaeaa is but 
too much apparent passion, iii. 64 : — are 
the same vrith those of an eril disposition 
of the organs. ibid.i — the behavioor of 
ihem that have drunk too much, the 
same as thatofmadmen.ibid.;— its effects 
do but remove dissimulation, end take 
from them the sight of the deformity of 
their passions, ibid. 

new wine is to be put into now casks, 
that both be preserved. iiL 711. 
its effects upon tbe brain, what vii. 39. 

WisDou- lliey that study wealth, do it out 
of lore to wisdom, i. ep. to reader. 
to be acquired not by reailing of books, 
but of men, a saying much usurped of 

onr name for both prudence and sapience, 
iii. 37. 

the reputation of, how taken away in the 
authors of religion, iii. lOfl. 
the wise in their own conc^t contending 
with those that distrust their own wis- 
dom but seldom get tho victor;, iii. 141. 
ii. 39, iv. 103. 

B false presumptian of their own wisdom, 
to what crimes it makes men prone, iii, 
a»3-4. 

is properly, tte pn^Ml inomle^co/tmUtin 
aBaaltB-i. ii-ded. 

the wiser contending with the stronger, 
do not often get thel>etter, ii. 39. 
consists in knowledge, iv. 210;— a mix 
man in general, is who. Iv. 21 1. 
tbe counsels of God not to bo measured 
by human wisdom, iv. 249. 
tne wise is he that succeeds without 
knavery and ignoble sliifia, vi.au. 
Wit — men in public study the reputation 
of their own wit, more than the success 
of another man's business, iii. SB. 
the word used to distinguish one cortun 
ability from the rest. iii. ifn — asnoii ait. 




what. iii. 66,57: — is nalaral and sofnfnid, 
ibid. ; — natural, consisteth in celerity of 
imagining, and steadiness of direct: — 

ditlerencc of quickness, cansed by diStr- 
ence of men's passions, iii, 57. 
judgment without fancy, is n 
— fancy without judgment, nt 
— wit IS called prudence, whei 
wit acquired, none but reason. 
grounded on the right use of speech. 
Ibid.:— produce th the sciences, ihid. 

cause of the difference in wits, the I 
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i. 61. 



jns and speeches proceeding from i 
wit, are honourable, iii. 79-80. 
of a good natural wit, no man thinka 
himself unprovided, iii. SSB. vL 363. 
the combat of wits, the fiercest, ii. 7: — | 
the discord thence arising, the greater 

the glory of wits, the sabject of moBi 

the difierencc of wits, has its origin ir. 
the difference of passions, and the ends 
to which the appetite leads ijiem. iv, 54, 
comprehends both fancy and judgment, 
iv. 56. 

when the finer and coarser wits contend, 
in sedition or cii-il war, the latter for the 
most part have the viclon'. iv, 10 
questions of wit, not of faiih, whei«in 
casually men are inollned to seek tbe 
mastery over each other, iv. 182-3. 
WiTca— the opinion rude people have m 
a-days of tha power of witches, wher 
"' " their witchcraft r 



but justiy punished, why. ibid, 
trade nearer to a new relig' 



-theii 



^gion than t< 

their liturgy, charming and conjuring J 
iii. 97. ' 

tho Gentiles soagh t their fortunes in 
predictionsof witches, iii. 102:— pretend* 9 
ing conference with ^e dead. ihid. ' 



Drwitchoraft.ii 

the crime of witchcraft, vi 
Witnesses- the judging by, the niiuteaM 1 

law of nature, iii. 144: — the tighitaitli, a. 

43, 99: — arc the only judge of fact. vi. 

26, 119: — must have seen what hetcsti- 

fieih, or his testimony is not good. iii. 485. 

the law of the Israelites, that Mi mfiKU 

cait thtjint itrme. iii. 707-fl, 709. 
WoLBEY— -Cardinal, the cause of his dis- 



grace. 



i. 121, 




the inequalitf between miin sod worn 
in tho state of nitture not so great, 
that he can ohtain the dominioD over h 
without war. iL 116. ill. 187i— worn 
are in dirers places invested with a 
preme authoritf. ii. 116: — dispose of 
their ohildrGn hj the riffhtofnaturt. ibid.! 

forbidden by the sovereign, why.iT. SIS, 
Wood — why some kinds of ratten wood 

WoRrBSTE a— battle of. vi. 377. 

Wolm^ — how men reason in thonght, wili- 
out the use of words, i. 3-4. 
any nnmber of words put to^Cbi 
signify one thing, may ......" 



. i. S3, i! 



21. 



In the method of 
words, what. L 79: — nitbout words, all 
inventions perish, ibid.: — without words, 
not possible to go from principles beyond 
a syllogism or two, ibid, 
wbat would be the case of a man without 
the use of words, if he could discover 
that the three an^leEi of any triangle 
were equal to two right angles. L 80. 
iii. 22, 

the use of wools in nothing so evident 
as in numbering, iii. 22 : — the numeral 
words, why in no nation more than ten, 
in some but live, iii. 33: — words, the ug- 
nification of which is not remembered, 
entangle a man as a bird in lime-twigs, 
the more he struggles the more betimed. 

words are the conntera of wise men, but 

themoney offools, iii. 25, 

a senseless and insigoiiicant word hardly 

some Latin or Greek names, iii. 27. 
words which have a significalion of the 
nature, disposition, and interest of the 

grounds for any rBtiocination. ibid, 
reckoning, how far possible without the 
usoof words, iii, 32. 

words abaiiTd, iiuignifitaal, such whereof 
we conceive notliing but the sound, iii. 32. 
perspicuons words Uie light of the human 
mind, by exaot definitions first snuffed 
and purged from ambiguity, iii. 36: — 
words senseless and ambiguous, like lynu 
'' ■ "li. 87;— their end ' " ' 






. ibid. 



all gingling of words in public, or before 
persona unknown or lo be reverenced, is 
accounted folly, iii, 59. 
ignorance of the signification of words, 
disposes men to take on trust the truth 
they know not, and the errors and non- 
sense of ihem tbey trust, iii. 90, 

VOL. XI. 
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the bonds of words, without coercive 
power, too weak lo bridle the passions 
of men. iii. 124, 128, 153. 
men by words represent to each other 
good in the likeness of evil, and evil in 
the likeness of good. iii. 1S6. 
the consegnencea of words are not aigns 
of the will, when other conseqoences are 
signs of the contrary. iiL 211, 
the fallacy of judging of the nature of 
things by the ordinary and inconstant 
use of words, iii.240:— appears in tha 
conibsion of amaul and command, ibid, 
of almost all words tbe signification is 
ambiguous, iii. 267,336: — niultipli cation 
of words, ia mullipUcaliou of ambiguity, 
iii. 336. 

in things above reajon in the word of 
God, we are to captivate our understand- 
ing to the words, iii. 360. 
the constant signification of words, the 
foundation of aH true reasoning, iii. 38D. 
the tmrdofGod, or ofnum, signifies what. 



ii.407,ii 



ticabulHm but le. 



jcct, ibid. 

the word of Ood, and the doctrine of the 
Christian relimon, the same thing, iii. 
108. ii. 373:— la CaUed tbe Kord oftht 
Cn^nJ. ibid, ii 272:— and the iconJ n/ 
faith, ibid, ibid. 

the word qf Cod, understood sonietlmcs 
properly, sometimes metapboricalty. iii. 
409 : — properly, the words lie hath spo- 
ken to his prophets, metaphoriciilly, for 
hia wisdom, power &c. ibid.: — aignifies 
also, the eti'ect of his word, ibid.: — also 
such words 



and equity. 



i. 411. 



i, 432 ;- 



ceptioQ.ib. 



not tbe bare words, but the scope of the 
writer, giseththe true light whereby any 
writing is (0 be interpreted, iii. 602. 
the use of words as marks and signs, iii, 
673 1 — receive their force from cusium. ib. 
words convey no right, u 



late to the ti 



I 18:- 



nless other si 
19 1 — convey no right in matter of free 
gift. ibid. 

Uie ratamal word of God, and the aord of 
prvphefjf. ii. 206, 

that only is the icardol God, which atrae 
prophet declares God to have spoken, ii. 
235:— we must first know whether the 
prophet be (rue, before we can know 
what is the word of God. ii. 238. 
words, by vulgar use, become wrested 

€ e 
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from their own sigDification. ii. 304: — 
Bome have na determined Bi^rniH cation, 
anil are iiiiderstoud odIjt by other eigTis 
used with them. ibid. : —worda hIeo of 
things inconceiroble. ibid. 
■11 words unknown to the people, and oi 
to them insignificant, are canting, ir. 
SIS: — nothing in learning more difficult 
than to determine th«r Bignificatiou. iv. 
335; — the signification of words in com- 
mon use, depends on (he arbitration of 
the common people. T. 92:— words undor- 
Btood are the ne^d, no part of the harvest 
of philosophy, vii. 236. 
■WoHU) — if the world, all but one man, 
wore annihilated, what would remain to 
that man to reason about, i. 91-3. 
inferred to be infinite, from a fiilse defi- 
nition of space, i. 93: — rash conclusion, 
Irom the same definition, that God can- 
not create more than one world, ibid.: — 
Eood. 



1, whethe 



reasoning to prove It hi 
99:^meanlng of the m 
the world be finite or ii,,,.,..^. .. ,»». — 
whether supposed to he finite or infinite, 
no absurdity follows, i. 412. 
the world, the greatest of sensible ob- 
jects, i, 410: — is beheld on looking round 
about from the earth, i. 411. 
as an ajrgr^fate of many parts, the things 
that fall under enquiry concemint; it, 
few. i, 41 






"Sf. 



a..- 



magnitude of me world, wh: 
concerning its duration, what, ihid.;— 
concerning its number, what ihid. 
the ciueslions of its magnitude and be- 
ginning, by whom to be determined, i. 
412: — not by philosophers. ibid.:^those 
that boast of demonstrating by natural 
reason that it had a beginning, contemned 
both by idiots and the learned, i. 413:— 
why deservedly, ibid, 
ailment to prove the world not eternal, 
L 412:— the same would prove the crea- 
tor of it not eternal, ibid.:— to say that 
the world is etema), is to deny that there 
is a God. iii. 351, 

the visible things in this world, and their 
admirahle order, lead to the conception 
of God. iii. 93. 

when overcharged with inhabitants, the 
last remedy is war. iii. 335 
lAe world, or the laul of the 
saying of the philosopiiei 



45G, 629:— the jirsl, from Adam to the 
flood, ibid.: — the world which Christ 
shall come to judge, ibid, 
in Scripture but two worlds, the preieni, 
and that which shall ho after the day of 
judgment, iii, 470. 

Its conflagration in the day of judgment, 
iii. 597, 632. 

the business of, consists in a perpetual 
contention for honour,riches,a:id autho- 
rity. iLL 702. 

as it was created, Eo it is governed by 
God. iv. 165. 

the same internal motion that is supposed 
in ail the concrete parts of the world, is 
supposed in all the parts however smalL 

of the system of the world. viL 95-107. 
Worship— the doctrine of God's worship, 
not the suMect of philosophy, i. 11. 
the natural worship of power invisible, 
such expressions of reverence as men 
nse towards men. iii. 98. 
of images, invented by the Gentile legis- 
lators, ui. 101. 

the laws of God tooching his honour and 
worship, iii. 34H:^hi3 worship is the 

of men of their opinion of his power and 

goodness, ibid. ii. SIO. iv. 357, 363. 

the proper signification of the word. iii. 

349, 647. ii. aiO. 

the three external parts of, praite, mag- 

nify'mg, uni blaiiiag. iii. 349, 647. ii. 211 ! 

— arise from internal honour, ibid. ibid. 

ii. 210. 

naltiral worship, are attributes and ae- 



Godis 



world, i: 



.351. 



and de 
miracles, iii. 429-30. 
the warld fa tomt, how M he interpreted, 
iii. 45B:— in Scripture three worlds, the 
old, Uie pnimt, and the uorld to come. iiL 



ona, hut the obedience is the wor- 
ship, iii. 350: — of volnatmy, the essence 
is in the opinion of the beholders, ibid. 
words and actions intended to honour, 
but appearing ridioulous to the specta- 
tors, are no worship, why. iii. 350. 
puMic and piivale. in. 350. ii. 319 :— pub- 
lic worship is that of the commonwealth. 
iiL 350: — in respect of the common- 
wealth, is free, in respect of particular 
men not so. ibid.:— private is in secret 
free, ilL 350. ii. 213:— in sight of the 

ibid. ibid. 

its end amongst men, power, iii. SStt ii. 

213. 

done to God, proceeds from duty. iii. 

350:— is directed by the rules of honour 

dictated by reason, ibid. 



of divine irorship, the actions must al- 
ways be signs of mteDtion to iionoiir. ill 
353. ii.2Ifl:— the actions are wbat ibid, 
ibid.:— to speak consideraielj of God, a 
part of rational worsbip. ill 353. 
the heatheD worship of images, absnrd. 
iii. 354. ii. 218: — the actioos of their 
worship, reasonable, ibid. ibid, 
should be, not only secret, but eepedBlly 
public and in the eight of men. lii. 355. 
li. 218. 

obedience, the greatest worship of all. 
iii. 3.^5. il 218. 

the commonwealth should exhibit to God 
but one worahip. tii. 355. 
puhlle worahip, what. iti. 355. ii. S19; — 
its property, to be tiHifbna, ibid. ibid. : — 
where many sorts allowed, there no pub- 
lic warship, ibid.: — in public nomhip, 
the attributes of God to be taken fur 
signs of honour, are ordained by the 
sovereign, iii. 356. 
of actions, snob as naturally are signs of 

made a part of divine worahip, nor such 
as are naturally signs of honour be sepa- 
rated from it ill. 3S6. ii. 290:— of actions 
indifferent, such as the eommonwealtb 
shall ordain, are to be used by the sub- 
ject in public worship, ibid. ibid, 
all words and actions that betoken fear 
to offend, or desire to please, are worship, 
whether sincere or feigned, iii. 647. 
worship ciril and darme. iii. 647, 651. ii. 
S2S:— lo fall prostrate before a king, is 
but cici'I worship, ibid. ibid. ibid. ;— to take 
olf the hat in a chnrch, diciai, ibid. ibid. ; 
— the distinction lies not in the word or 
action, but in the inlentiou. ib. ib. ib. 
lo worship an image, what, ill 651. 
that which is not a sign of internal hon- 
our, is no worship, iii. 651-2. 
divine worship paid to a sovereign under 
(error of death, is no scandal or stom- 
bhng'block to others, why. iii. 6S.1 : — Ui 
worship God turning the face towards 
an image, is not lo worihip the image, 
but to acknowledge it holy. ibid. 



ibid. 



caruiahiis and a 



n unlearned man, by command of his 
idolatrous king, worship an idol for fear 
of death, he doeth well, ill 656 :— but 
if he had fortitude w suffer death, he 
■honld do better, ibid. 
the sum of the worship of images, is 
nhat iii. 656; — the worship of saints 
and images itill practised by the Church 



EX. CCSIX 

of Rome, is not allowed by the word 
of God. ibid. 

no authority, neither in the law of Moacs 
nor in the Gospel, for the worship of 
images or other represcntatioa of God 
set up by men to themselves, iii. 659 : — 
Christian kings arenot to be worshipped 
by any act signifying esteem of his 
power greater than mortal man is capa- 
ble of. ibid. 

theright of judging the manner of God's 
worship belongs to the sovereign power, 
iu 222 :— no man worships God, who 
doth not those things whereby ho ap- 
pears to others to honour him. ibid, 
nature diclates neither the manner of 
God's worship, nor any article of ool' 

WoHTKiNEBs — the worth of a man, is so 
much as would be given for the ose of 
bis power, iii. 76. iv. 39 : — is not abso- 
lute, hut depends on the need and judg- 
ment of another, ibid: — the public wor^ 
of a man, is the valua set on him by the 
commonwealth, ibid. 
worthiness, how it differs troia the worth 
of a man. iii. 84;— a man may bo worthy 
of what he cannot bo said to merit or 
deserve, ibid. 

the difference of north, an effeot not of 
wit or any natural quality, but of the 
will of the sovereign, iii. 283. 



Zacchsds — the publican, iii. 603: — our 
Savionr's accepting his invitation in order 
to convert him, treated as a crime, ibid. 

Zachabias — Chilperio deposed by Pope 
Zachary. iii. 109. vi. 178:— Ws act the 
greatest crime incident to hnman nature, 
liL 183. 

Z.*Doc^mBde high-priest by Solomon, iii. 
419,571, 

Zeai. — a dnngerons opinion, that any man 
may kill another, in some cases, by right 
of zeal, whence proceeding, iii, 708: — 
the pretence of jui zelolaniH condemned. 
iii 709 :^s against both the justice and 
the peace of the commonwealth, ibid. 

Zebgdee — the mother of the sons of Zebe- 
dee, her petition to Christ. iL 255. 

Zechariah — propbecied in the Captivity, 
iii. 373:— bis text, two parts therein ahaU 
beaUoff and£t &c. iii. 596, 631, 633- 

Zedektab — the lidso prophet, iii, 385. 

TaEHo — his famous argument against mo- 
tion, in what it conidstod. i. 63 ; — believed 
it himself to be true, ibid,:— wherein 
false, ibid.: — taught his school in the 
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INDEX. 



5toa. iiL 66!^. vi. 98: — ^the story of his 
beating his man. iv. 251. v. 147. 

Zephaniah— the prophet. iiL 373. 

^€0;, ^v/Ai7 — ^L 324: — fermentation, or the 
motion which congregates homogeneous, 
and dissipates heterogeneous bodies, ib. 

ZioN — is in Jerusalem on earth, iii. 439. 



Zodiac — a latitude of about 16 degrees, i. 

429 : — ^within it are contained the orMts 

of all the planets, ibid. 
Ztoypia — taking alive, iii. 189 : — ^now called 

quarter, ibid. 
^(Jov voXiriKov — ^man so called by the 

Greeks, ii. 3. 
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